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CARTRIDGES 
AND SHELLS 





Major Dooley studying effects of 
cartridge priming 


It is the priming that kills a Cartridges eliminates the chief 
rifle’s accuracy. ‘The priming or- cause of excessive pitting and 
dinarily used in rim-fire cartridges erosion. 
causes the rifle-bore to rust and 
pit. That gives the bullet a 
bumpy path from breech to muz- 
zle and you cant get accuracy 
under those conditions. 





Of course, the rifle must be reg- 
ularly cleaned as usual. 


Be good to your rifle. Shoot 
U.S.Rim-Fire Cartridges regularly. 
Your scores will improve and your 


Tests of every kind have proved é a 
rifle will stay in good condition. 


that the recently developed prim- 
ing used in the famous N.R. A. Money back if you're not satis- 
.22s and all other U.S. Rim-Fire fied. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson 
Lead Co., Baltimore; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 
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A Fish Story Is Never Interesting 
Until You SEE the Fish 


Just so with a lot of advertisements about sportsmen’s clothing 
they’re never very interesting until you see the clothes. 
All that this advertisement tells you about Patrick-Duluth 
clothes for fishermen and hunters being warm, comfortable, stylish, 
well fitting, long wearing and economical won’t appeal to you unless 
you actually see the clothes for yourself. 
The next time you go into a clothing store ask to be shown 
Patrick-Duluth fishing and hunting garments. Feel the high ; “ 
quality of the cloth. Look for the many little conveniences for The gentleman telling the 
fishermen and huntsmen. Try on a suit and notice how well it 
looks on you. Then wear it. Only after its long wear can you thes : 
really appreciate the true value of Patrick-Duluth clothing. The Dena Srp bees be 
There is no other cloth just like Patrick cloth—no other style prc pwn dy dai ise ete 
like Patrick style. ; 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
F. A. PATRICK & CO., Proprietors 
Sole manufacturers of both cloth and garments 


DULUTH MINNESOTA 


& Pure Northern _ Wool Jrom sheep that thrive in the _snow'& 


fish story is wearing a Patrick 
pure virgin wool flannel shirt 


‘‘Bigger than Weather’ 





Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor 
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STEWART & KIDD FAMOUS OUTDOOR BOOKS.-.--JUST READY 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 


BY J. A. McGUIRE, WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 


This fine narrative of achievement in the wildest outdoors is enough to stir the pulse of every red-blooded man and boy. 
Its motif is entirely correct. The chase difficult, the country wild and rugged in the extreme, the hunt pursued with no un- 
justifiable killing. 

It describes a hunting country on the White River of Alaska and Yukon Territory far off the heretofore beaten paths of 
the big game hunter going to the Far North. It tells of the results of a successful trip undertaken by a party of sportsmen 
for the purpose of collecting specimens for the Colorado Museum of Natural History, on which moose, white sheep, caribou, 
goats and smaller game were secured. 

The narrative glistens with epigrams on glaciers, descriptions of dangerous 
and daring feats of stream riding, describing in an unusual way the matchless 
scenery of the Arctic country. Of great assistance to the prospective game hunter 
visitor to that clime is the advice that the author imparts on proper clothing, guns 
and ammunition for such a trip. THE OUTLOOK—“The book will give joy to 
everyone who likes spirited accounts of hunting life in the North.” 

Large 12-mo. Silk Cloth, Elaborately Illustrated, Colored 
Cover Jacket, Net $3.00. 


Here is OUTDOOR LIFE’S Great Special Offer 


With each of the first fifty copies purchased of In the Alaska- Yukon 
Gamelands we will give absolutely free a copy of 


Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 


With a Chapter on Revolver Shooting—Unabridged Edition 





IN THE 
ALASKA-YUKON 
GAMELANDS 


By” J.A. 
MCGUIRE 


By COL. A. J. MacNAB, JR., U.S.A. 


The science and art of shooting the 
Rifle and Revolver is described and il- 
lustrated in a clear and comprehensive 
style that makes progress accurate and 
complete. 


ORDER FORM 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 
Book Dept. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me via 


—- In the Alaska-Yukon 
Gamelands, also the FREE copy of Individual 


Instruction in Rifle Practice. Enclosed 


STEWART Vision aa tile For sit ‘treated 
& KIDD CO. s anc ygzer-p are a ea eC 


in a manner both interesting and _ in- 
structive. The chapter on Revolver 
Shooting describes in detail how to 
. shoot the new Smith & Wesson .45- Name 
ba alan caliber Revolver, which uses the .45- City 
: caliber Automatic Cartridge, and is the 


last word in Revolvers. State . 
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Beginning with the October number our subscription price reduced to 


The abnormal conditions existing during the past few years in the publishing industry necessi- 

2? tated the placing in effect, during that period, of two increases in the subscription and single copy 

OO price of Outdoor Life (in common with similar raises made by most of the other sporting maga- 

e zines of this country). First the rate was raised from 15c a copy and $1.50 a year to 20c and $2.00 

a year. Then came the dark days in the paper supply and,we were again compelled to increase the 

A Year price—this time to 25c a copy and $2.50 a year. The manner in which we were all supported by 

our readers in these justifiable increases is best attested by the fact that during no period in the 

history of the sporting magazines of this country, have the circulations of these magazines increased at so great a rate as dur- 
ing the time when these raises were being placed in effect. 


We believe, considering the fealty shown by our readers in standing firmly behind us in the period covered by our advanced 
prices, and in perfect justice to them, we should be totally lacking in our appreciation of their loyalty were we to fail to give 
them the advantage of a reduction when the time for that reduction comes. With quite a decrease in the cost of paper already, 
with fair prospects of lower wages in the printing crafts next year, and with a possibility of a drop in other costs of pro- 
duction, we believe the time for a lower subscription price has arrived. Therefore, beginning with our October number, 1921, 
the price of Outdoor Life will be 20c a copy, $2.00 a year, in the United States and its possessions; Canada $2.25; foreign $2.50. 


The Outdoor Life that has been going to you heretofore at $2.50 a year will be delivered now for $2.00; except that it will be 
better, brighter and bigger as our ability from time to time makes such improvements possible. 














FILL 

OUT 

THIS 
COUPON 


«—_—_< 


AND 
REMIT 
TODAY 


Outpoor Lire, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


I enclose $ for which send me Outdoor Life for............year....beginning 


State whether NEW [] or RENEWAL [ 


Pacey eee Street... 
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Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed free on request. 


§ Write today to The Horton Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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VIEW ACROSS A BEAVER MEADOW 


were nine dams, one above the other, at this point. The breach in center of the dam in the foreground was made in ordet Wi 1 ine animals 
as they came to repair 


The Carpenters of the Creek 


A nature lover takes an outing in a beaver colony and witnesses the 
interesting activities of this mysterious animal 


tw .ASH! BIFF! BANG! followed by abso- : beaver now exhibited in Golden Gate Park, 
“lute silence is rather a startling intro- Bob Limbert San Francisco, and made a trip to one of 
on to a beaver colony, but nevertheless the largest and least known beaver colonies 

the kind you are liable to receive if you. for the few night hours spent in watching in the West. The animals were and still are 
did, were to suddenly raise your head and the days of idle wandering and picture- damming meadow pastures, in some places 
the lower side of a dam when a beaver taking thru the haunts of any of our wild flooding good grazing land, so a rancher very 
ens to be anywhere near. Should you _ life. kindly gave me the use of one of his cabins 
0 close when he flaps his trowel-like To go thru a flourishing beaver colony for a headquarters. This placed my camp 
igainst the water you are liable to be and see their workings makes a never-to-be- about 200 feet from the edge of the back 
ed with spray, some of it good-sized forgotten trip, and one that, should the op- water of the higher dam and on an eminence 
If you are a lover of the great out- portunity present itself, should certainly be overlooking about half of the colony. 
such an experience will act as an taken advantage of. When you see the al- Imagine a river with a range of high hills 
tive to spur you on to see something most human efforts and reasonings and the coming abruptly up from the shore line on 
and if possible raise the curtain that proportionate superhuman amount of work one side and a stretch of comparatively level 
their life from ours, and when you these furry fellows can do, it will astonish country on the other, reaching back for 


ed you will find yourself well repaid you. I had the pleasure of securing the about a mile to where it begins to break 
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BEAVER HOUSE. 


THE SMALI. BOY AT THE LEFT SIDE OF HOUSE 





IS WHERE 


THEY HAD A LANDING PLACI 


into timbered foothills leading up the jagged 
mountain range. 

No time was lost in getting lined ua, as 
the weather suggested a freeze-up and snow 
tinged the hills above. On different hunting 
trips in Colorado, Wyoming and Montana 
I had examined numerous workings, but was 
prepared for nothing like that which was 
spread before me. The first thing was to 
knock over a couple of ducks for camp stew 
that evening, and as if in echo came several 
pop-pops, reports made by beavers hitting the 
water with their tails, giving an alarm when 
diving. Starting out carrying a big view 
camera and a Graflex is work, and hard 
work at that, especially if the trail takes you 
thru underbrush, down timber and includes 
wading at times up to your hips. 

As | looked across the series of dams one 
above the other | knew they were there, and 
it was up to me to get them. The first dam 
was about 300 yards below camp, and at in- 
tervals of 100 to 300 yards apart were a 
series of nine dams in good repair, with pos- 
sibly six or seven old abandoned ones, some 
of these having the tops showing above the 
water in places. The highest dam was about 
eight feet high and so old that it had fair- 
sized willows growing along the crust of it. 
They were so constructed that the water of 
one backed up to the bottom of the one 
above, enabling the animals to travel a dis 
tance of three-fourths of a mile. Where they 
had climbed over the dams they had used 
the same landing place and path until it was 
worn smooth. I could not help wondering 
what tragedies, frights and escapes had hap- 
pened at these places in the years past, and 
resolved that | would add a minor, but more 
lasting one, in the shape of some flashlights. 
Practically all of the standing timber in 
close proximity to the water had been felled 
and cut in about three-foot lengths and 
rolled away until nothing remained but 
bunches of chips at regular intervals. The 
statement is often made that beaver cut their 
timber in such a manner that it falls towards 
the river. It is my belief they think very 
little about it. All timber growing near to 
running water generally inclines in that di- 
rection. The beaver naturally does the most 
work on the side he gets to first, or the side 
towards the water, which, of course, has a 
tendency of falling the tree in that direction 
should it happen to be perpendicular. I 
have several times observed workings on 


trees which had a slight incline inland, and 
in all cases that was the way they fell, 
whereas a skillful axman could have at least 
swung them part way around, and with 
favorable wind could have dropped them in 
the water. I noticed one instance of where 
a tree had fallen and lodged so that the 
trunk was at least three feet above the 
ground. The animals had climbed upon a 
dead log and cut the trunk so that it had 
fallen to the ground, after which they had 
cut it up and rolled it away. Several times 
I have seen trees felled and partly supported 
by a bush or tree which was always cut, let- 
ting the main piece down. This would sug- 
gest a certain amount of reasoning, yet pos- 
sibly it might have been instinct. 

I have personally yet to see a case of 
beaver destroying what might be called a 
valuable piece of timber. Their cuttings are 
nearly always willows, cottonwoods, etc., 
growing close to the water, and which never 
were and never will be of any value. I have 
several times known of them getting into an 
orchard and cutting fruit trees. They also 
cause trouble by building dams which flood 











roads in the low places, especially should jy 
happen to follow a water course. I haye 
twice known them to cut pine trees which 
happened to grow near the water’s edge, by 
in neither case was the tree molested in any 
way after it had fallen. My first work was 
to cruise the colony, getting a rough idea of 
the trails thru the brush, so as to save a lo; 
of work carrying my outfit, my idea being 
to photograph first and take my specimens 
alive afterwards. If you want real thrills 
and an experience that makes your blood 
tingle, try flash-lighting a beaver on his run. 
ways or at a break in the dam. Combine 
this with the scenery of the intense autumn 
coloring of our Western foliage after it has 
been nipped with frost, of rugged pine trees, 
with a sky streaked with swiftly-moving, 
fleecy clouds and faint half moon slowl 
climbing skyward thru the pines, and you 
have the setting in which I was placed, 
Except for an occasional owl hoot or a dis. 
tant coyote wail as he trailed rabbits on the 
hill above, it was still and quiet. The scene 
was as primeval and romantic for such an 
undertaking as one could wish. 

It took but a few minutes to set up the 
camera focused on fresh cuttings of the 
night before and to rig up the flash outfit 
lay a string a few feet and sit down for a 
patient wait. Before long the minor night 
noises began; a slight breeze came up and 
started a “timber devil” (two trees that rub 
to moaning; the grasses and bushes back of 
me rustled with the movements of field mice, 
and occasionally a whir of wings as duck or 
heron flew up the slough. Muskrats splashed 
and swam up and down the shore, always 
leaving a ripple to softly break against the 
bank. When a wave, seemingly larger than 
the rest, would come in I would quit shiver. 
ing and warm up in the belief that Mr. 
Beaver was at last paying me a visit. But 
no such good luck. An owl hooted in a tree 
above me. Frankly, I believe that that owl 
holds the world’s record for noise. I men: 
tally cussed him out, and as things became 
normal resumed my policy of “watchful 
waiting.” A beaver swam down. stream 
under a full head of steam. Fortunately the 
wind was in my favor. In the faint light | 
strained and stared and would have gambled 
that nothing could have landed without me 
seeing it, but suddenly there before me was 
a dark something. At first I thought it was 
a shadow, but it moved, and directly another 
shadow appeared. They must have floated 
in like a dead leaf, for there was not a 
sound, not even a trickle of water running 
off the fur. They were taking no chances 
of a lurking lynx or a hidden bear. It 








BEAVER LANDING TO INSPECT DAM. 


TAKEN AT DAYBREAK 
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seemed that they must see me, hidden tho 
[ was. Their movements were deliberate 
and cautious. Step by step they left the 
water, carefully inspecting every lurking 
shadow, sniffling every changing breeze. 
They were vaguely apprehensive, and once I 
thought they were about to bolt, for while 
our eyes can discriminate forms, theirs can- 
not, unless in motion; conseauently their 
slogan was “safety first”; nothing was left 
to chance. Never before had so many 
things conspired to make me uncomfortable. 
Something tickled my ear; my nose itched; 
I never breathed so loud in my life. Slowly 
they came and paused on the far side of the 
stump from me, one down on the ground, 
the other sitting up with his head cocked to 
me side. It seemed an age. Imagine all 
this viewed against a frosty background by 
intermittent streaks of moonlight as_ the 
clouds raced across the heavens. 

Camera hunting has been called the “sport 
de lux,” and it deserves the name. I have 
hunted and collected most kinds of North 
American big game, yet I always find more 
thrill and self-satisfaction crammed into a 
few moments of successful picture-taking 
than in all my other experiences. Finally 
they came up to the stump and assumed what 
in the vagueness of the shadows looked like 
a suitable pose. I closed my eyes and made 
the contact of the flash and quickly looked 
again. [wo very much surprised beaver 
were “hitting the high places” for deep water 
uncontrollable panic. From the ponds 
above and below came the alarm, report 
made by other beaver hitting the water with 
their tails when diving, a noise they make 
when frightened. Knowing that further at- 
tempts at picture work would be futile, | 
made my way to camp, quite satisfied with 
my night’s work. Taking my Graflex the 
next morning I started out early for the 
dams, my thoughts keen in the anticipation 
of catching a beaver at work repairing a 
break. A few minutes prying with a stick 
was sufficient to cause a break in the struc- 
ture thru which the water poured in an ever- 
increasing torrent. A beaver’s senses along 
this line are keenly developed. Before long 
i scout came up from below and soon sev- 
eral from above, but they were wary, and 
while they swam a patrol about fifty feet 
from the break they did not venture near. 
My early rising was in vain. The day was 
spent in exploring dams and houses. One 
dam measured 350 yards in length and sup- 
ported fair-sized trees. I found numerous 
abandoned caved-in rooms of beaver who 
made their homes in the banks; also had a 
pleasant surprise running across deer tracks 
among the lily pads in the back-water, where 
[ also found evidences of the busy water 
folks digging for lily roots, which seem to 
form a great portion of their menu. 

\s the shadows grew long I returned to 

p and got my traps ready, first heavily 
padding the jaws with cloth. Then followed 
another eventful night of watching and wait- 
ing to secure another picture, this time of a 
lone beaver, and then again in the morning 
it. break in the dam. This time they re- 
sponded sooner as if they were growing im- 


paliont with that weak spot, yet nothing was 
doi without a preliminary survey, and when 
1 Lick did land I watched the suspicious 


twiching of the nose as he tested the air 
lor possible enemies. Every move was de- 
i ately thought over with a pause between 

Finally he reached a suitable place. 

slowly swung the unblinking eye of 
\. yraflex on him and pressed the lever. 
\ : drop of the curtain shutter he sat 
par vzed, his eyes open wide for a moment. 
‘he ext instant 1 was sprinkled with spray 
is turned a flip-flop for deep water and 


as from this blind that I had a good 
ie» of a beaver pushing a section of a tree 
u he water, by swimming at one end, 
Tes his forepaws and chin on the log 
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and swimming only with his hind feet. From 
here I waded out to the houses situated in 
what from the beaver’s point of view was an 
ideal spet for a home, commanding as it did 
a good view of the whole marsh. The largest 
house measured 32 feet in diameter at the 
water line and was some five feet above the 
surface on all sides, and lying at the bottom 
under the water were innumerable branches 
and saplings peeled of their bark and glis- 
tening a creamy white. At one side was a 
feed rack of at least half a cord of trees and 
green branches stored in water to keep them 
fresh for winter use. The amount of work 
performed as a whole was_ incalculable. 
There was one place where a canal had been 
dug from the marsh over thru a grove of 
trees. In places it was 2% feet deep by 
about 14% to 2 feet wide, with from four 
inches to one foot of water. This was evi- 
dently used to float the cut-up pieces of 
trees and branches to the main colony, as a 
number of trees near-by had been felled and 
carried off. I set one of my padded traps 
here, one by the big house, several at the 
entrances of the bank burrows, and as my 
instructions called for several mink and 
muskrats I placed some smaller traps along 
the river. 

A word of explanation in regard to the 
method used in capturing the beaver alive 
might be interesting: I took a common No. 
3 Newhouse steel trap and wrapped the jaws 
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with cloth, padding them thickly, so that 
when they sprung they would not cut the 
flesh, but would at least hold awhile. This 
trap was set in the water at the foot of a 
slide or feed trail, a few drops of castoreum 
being scattered on shore to make the chances 
doubly sure. By setting the trap two to 
eight inches under the water you can catch 
either front or hind leg as you desire. Set- 
ting to the right or left of the center enables 
you to choose the side also. The next step 
was to anchor the trap firmly and then take 
a piece of strong cord and tie a handkerchief 
about two feet from the end of it. The end 
of the cord is tied to a sheep bell and the 
bell tied to the willows growing along the 
bank. The idea is that when the caught 
animal makes a jump this pulls out the cloth, 
which is stuffed around the clapper of the 
bell, and the rest of the jerks start the bell 
to ringing. It has been my experience that 
beaver pay little, if any, attention to man 
scent. This method I have used with suc- 
cess in capturing alive beaver, otter, coyote, 
mink, muskrat and opossum, and have never 
heard of anybody using anything similar. 
When night came I bundled up in my 
heavy mackinaw, took my blankets and a 
pair of waders, my lamp and sack and pre- 
pared to lie out in the brush until the alarm 
went off. An hour passed and found me 
wondering if I was going to meet with suc- 
cess. I almost came tq the conclusion that 

















FLASHLIGHT OF A BEAVER AT WORK 


On this trip the author secured fourteen beaver pictures. He considers this one of the best of the 
collection 
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some unfelt breeze was carrying a faint 
warning odor over the water. My watch 
registered 10, 11 and then midnight—three 
hours of patient waiting. Gradually the 
moon sank until it faintly showed thru the 
pines crowning the ridge to the west. Finally 
came inky darkness and I was thinking of 
lighting my carbide lamp and going to camp, 
when rattlety-bang my alarm bell went. 
Jumping up, | grabbed my sack and lamp 
and started. If any of you fellows are look- 
ing for excitement, try taking a big buck 
beaver out of trap about midnight without 
hurting him. They can splash more water 
than the stern wheel of any Mississippi 
steamboat that I have ever seen. I finally 
had to clip him a light blow along the side 
of the head that slightly stunned him, and 
before he thoroly woke up I got the trap off, 
grabbed him by the tail, dropped him in the 
sack and had him safe. You may be very 
sure that in carrying him to camp I took 
pains that his three-inch teeth did not come 
in contact with my back. Every time he 
wiggled I took a chill. 

A large beaver will weigh about 45 pounds 
and possibly more. The average weight is 
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about 35 pounds. When turned loose in the 
cabin he did not appear frightened, but took 
quite an interest in his surroundings. 

The next night I repeated the experiment, 
except that I found out that by taking them 
by the tail and grabbing them by the back 
of the neck similar to the way you would 
handle a snappy pup, they soon gave up and 
began a kind: of whimper. They did not 
seem vicious in the least, and after the first 
day would eat willows handed to them. Once 
in awhile they would jump and snort, but it 
seemed more of a bluff than anything else. 
Four were taken alive and kept in the spare 
room of the cabin. One night they pushed 
the boards over that separated their room 
and poked around my straw bed. One came 
up and smelled my head. I stood it very 
well in the darkness until his whiskers 
tickled my forehead; then I moved and 
moved quick. Perhaps it scared him—but 


he didn’t have anything on me at that. Draw 
on your imagination and at the night gar- 
ment parade in chasing four beaver around 
a small room with a Baldwin camp lamp. 
1 could keep the light on one animal and 
trip over the rest of them, and every time 





my stocking feet touched one of them I evil; 
almost feel those long brown teeth in thy 
darkness. Once I stepped square on a fail. 
but my foot wasn’t there when he turned 
around. 

Last summer I stood before a small 4 
enclosure in Golden Gate Park at San Fr 
ciseo, and as | pushed in some willows thai 
I had brought as a farewell offering, tw 
lone beavers raised up to look at me thru 
the bars. In their eyes I could see a refle: 
tion of a mountain meadow and freedom 
Feeling quite guilty, | turned away. Las: 
fall while after grouse I hunted the hig! 
ridge that lies to the west of the colony, and 
thru the binoculars could see the same oj 
houses and back-water spread out below m 
as if it were a map. Closer examinatio: 
showed newly-fallen trees, proving the fur 
bearers were as busy as ever, and as [I sat 
there gazing at the panorama spread below 
me I could not help thinking of the reproach- 
ful look that had been turned upon me many 
miles away. And I wished—yes, I wish with 
all my heart—that | might restore to them 
the freedom and happiness of that sunny 
upland mountain meadow. 








Trophies of the Cassiar 


The author concludes the story of his most exciting trip for moose, bears, 
sheep and caribou in the Cassiar Mountains of 


TH! RSDAY, September 16th, we were on 
our way headed for Burnham Pass, 
where | had shot my big grizzly on the after- 
noon of September 5th. At 8 a.m. Pat lo- 
cated a lone bull caribou ahead of us, and 
one-half mile this side of where | shot the 
erizzly. The bull, | judge, was about 400 
yards from where we left the horses, and the 
wind was in our favor. We came up within 
150 yards of the caribou, and I told Pat that 
he looked good to me, as | wanted to secure 
a bull caribou with a wide spread and an- 
other if possible with a lot of points, where 
upon Pat said, “All right; shoot him.” | 
drew off my gloves and laid down on the 
little knoll, behind which we were, on the 
snow. Taking what I thought to be a good 
aim, I pulled the trigger and scored a clean 
miss, over-shooting. The bull caribou turned 
from his position and trotted a half dozen 
paces toward us and stopped, at the same 
time shifting to a broadside stand. My sec- 
ond shot dropped him. My fingers by this 
time were numb from the cold wind. Pat 
and I both stood up and started walking 
towards where the big bull lay. We had 
taken about ten steps when up jumps Mr. 
Caribou on a trot. I fired and missed again. 
With my fourth shot I made another clean 
miss. The bull was badly hit, a little too 
far back of the shoulder, and I knew from 
the way he trotted off that I would get him 
sooner or later. The bull by this time slack- 
ened his speed to a very slow walk and 
stopped when he came to a creek about 12 
feet in width. I waited a few seconds for 
him to cross, as | wanted him to get on the 
other side, saving us, if possible, the trouble 
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PART II—CONCLUSION 

of making a detour with our horses. I 
judged that the bull was weakening and that 
he would fall where he stood, so | ran down 
the side hill and jumped the creek at its 
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THE AUTHOR IN CAMP ON TANZELLA 
RIVER 


narrowest point, whereupon he made two 
leaps and crossed the creek to the other side. 
which we hoped he would do. With my fiftl 
shot he was mine for keeps. I was easil\ 
within forty yards of him when I took 

last shot. This bull carried a very symmet 
rical head, 28 points and a spread of 49 
While eating straight meat, which 
was all we had for luncheon, Pat happene: 


inches. 


to look up the canyon, and on the mountai! 
side to our left at timberline, about a mil: 
distant, saw fourteen rams feeding, am 
above the rams about 600 yards were two 
goats. It was a beautiful sight. I neve 
will forget seeing the different rams, some 
on sentinel duty, others at play like a lot of 
children. I was most fortunate in seeing 
two of the older rams engaged in_batt!: 
The rams would back up four or five paces 
away from each other and charge with their 
heads lowered, coming together with territ 
force, the sound of which Pat and I could 
hear plainly. The rams made four suc! 
charges and then one of them trotted of! 
The snow began to fall quite heavily, and ther 
two goats had worked down to within fil! 
yards of the nearest ram to the left. It wa- 
now 6 p.m. and getting late, we having 
ready spent five hours on this stalk. 

The big black Stone rams to our rig 
which carried one of the big heads, 
appeared over the gap. Pat decided t! 
that we wait, believing that the rest of tie 
band would soon follow. Directly in fr 
of us at about 150 yards were six rams w!'!! 
good heads, but none with quite a complete 
curl. We had waited a half hour, and 
snow began to fall in sheets. The two goa!s 











oining the sheep band started things. 
whole band was off in a second’s notice. 
ded for the gap away from us. Pat 
ed out two Fanning sheen out of the 
d and told me to try for them. It was 
itter of luck. With the third shot from 
280 Ross one of the Fanning rams 
pped. The rest of tl 


seconds were out of sight. This is one of 


ie herd in a couple 


only two, and the second Fanning sheep 

t has ever been shot in the Dease and 
\luddy section. This section has been 
nted by sportsmen for the past eighteen 
rs. Dr. W. C. Hobdy secured the other 
id this fall. These two Fanning sheep 
ive gone on government record as being 
first two shot in that section. The gov- 
ernment measurement of my Fanning ram: 
Spread, 20 inches; length, 3012 inches; base, 
15 inches. This filled my license on sheep. 
Next day in the trail we passed Moose 
lake. which was about fifty yards in diam- 
er, located in the heavy timber with plenty 
{ fresh moose signs along the water’s edge. 
In the fall of 1918. while passing by this 
ike with his squaw Pat saw three bull moose 
the lake. The largest of the three, which 
carried nearly a 60-inch head, was wounded 
hadly and in a very weak condition. The 
other two bulls most likely would have killed 
the big fellow in time had Pat and his squaw 
it appeared on the scene by chance. The 
wo smaller bulls, altho both carried big 
heads, were charging the big fellow, which 
they had down in the water’s edge. Pat told 
e that the two smaller bulls watched him 
ind his squaw for nearly five minutes before 
disappearing into the timber; whereupon Pat 
went within fifty feet of the big monarch 
nd shot him, putting the big fellow out of 
his misery and at the same time taking all 
the meat he could pack away with him the 
next day, he having made camp at the edge 
of the lake for the night. The next morning 
Pat stated that when he awoke he saw an- 
other bull moose at the edge of the lake. 
Ihis was during the rutting season in late 
September. But to my story: Pat was a 
billie goat himself when it came to climbing. 
| judge that we climbed straight up the 
mountain easily 1,000 yards, nearly to the 
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top, most of the time using our hands, it was 


last saw the goat Pat motioned to me to be 
careful in stepping on loose rocks. and 


soon out of my sight. 

















and knees for about fifteen yards, I peeped 
over a huge boulder, 
above me to my left I 
looking down in our 
had changed and was 


located the big billie 


began to circle to the left and up towards 
All of a sudden I heard Pat yell 
[ stood up and looked. 
the billie on the run straight ahead of me a 
good 150 yards away. He had crossed 


creek bed from where I had first seen him. 
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trifle high. With my second shot the bullet 
found its mark on billie’s left hind quarters. 
which stopped him. The goat turned and 
trotted down towards me to my right into a 
pocket. IL watched him for a few seconds 
He tried to climb a perpendicular wall, but 
could not make it. The billie would first 
look at me and then look up this perper 
dicular wall he had just tried to climb. | 
only wished that | had my kodak with me at 
the time. My third shot behind the shoulder 
finished him. 

Sunday, September 19th, was a beautifu 
morning, clear, and everything covered with 
snow. Breakfast at 7 a.m. Johnnie. my 
wrangler, Pat and I left camp at 7:50, going 
after the band of caribou that Pat and I had 
seen the evening before. 


Pat within a few minutes motioned for ms 


to dismount. On reaching the boys, Pat 
pointed to a big bull lying down in the snow 
not over fifty yards away. I decided to try 
out my .35 Remington automatic. My first 
shot was low—a clean miss. The bull stood 
up. Again with my second shot I missed 
fiing low. The bull started off over a littl 


ridge. With my third shot [ hit the bie 
fellow back of the shoulder, but too low to 


stop him. Pat gave me a disgusted look 
and | did not blame him. Johnnie had 


brought up my .280 Ross and told me to use 
it instead of my .35, which I did. We 
started down the mountain to the right of 
the caribou, keeping out of sight as much 
as possible, when finally it was impossible to 
get any closer. I sat in the snow and made 
myself comfortable, Pat telling me to shoot. 
1 told Pat that I had to get my wind first. 
The bull began to show signs of weakness 
and finally laid down. After I had rested 
up | waved my hand in the air. The bull 
sighted us and slowly stood up, broadside. 
| fired and missed, knowing I had over-shot. 
The bull still stood looking at us. I drew 
a finer bead, and with my second shot he 
was mine, the bullet having found its mark 
back of his shoulder. The distance was 217 
steps. He was a big bull in size, having the 
record length of antlers for caribou shot by 
all hunters this fall in this section. Spread, 


1312; length, 524: points. 34. 
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After lunch Pat loca- 
ted a bull moose about 
a couple of miles away, 
and lost sight of him 
in the timber. A terri- 
fic cold south wind had 
‘ome up. Pat climbed 
back and up about 15 
yards to see if by any 
chance he could not 
locate the moose he 
had previously seen. 
[ happened to look 
lown before me, and 
there, about a_ mile 
iway, I spotted a big 
bull in the burnt tim- 
ber walking at a fast 





pace diagonally to our 
right. After a_ half 
hour of fast walking 
and running we arrived 
at the spot where we 
last saw the bull. We 
walked carefully and 
looked on all sides, 
crossing a small swamp 
and walking up a little 
incline. We looked on 


the other side, expect- 














ing to see the moose, 
but there was no bull 
to be seen. It was get- yards At ahe 
ting late. Pat decided 
that we should start 


back for our horses, concluding that the 


moose had winded us. Oh, what a climb! 
It would not have been so bad if I had shot 


my moose; I then could have traveled twice 


the distance. 

When bringing down the horses, Mr. 
Moose was seen at a distance of about fifty 
yards standing between two fir trees, the only 
two trees of any size to speak of within a 
radius of 200 yards. The bull had circled 
us when we first saw him without the horses, 
thereby allowing us to lose sight of him. It 
was 8:30 p.m. and dark. One could not see 
the sights on his gun. This time my .35 
Remington automatic came in for its diane 
of my trophies. I trusted to luck that one 


THE 


This moose charged 


falling ot feet from his capte or 
» shots would find its mark in the 
darkness of the evening. 


matter of holding my ground and dropping 
» bull getting me. 
sudden a person had no chance to get out of 
the way, and there were no near-by trees to 


It happened so 


dropped the big fellow in his tracks, the bul- 
let breaking his neck. 
away when he dropped. 


He was seven yards 


I presume the reason for this charging was 
on account of the beginning of the 


DATA CONCERNING TRIP 


W. H. — Government Agent, Telewra; 
Creek, B. 

Dr. Rice, physician and surgeon, Tel 
Creek, B. 

bt xe edo outfitter, Telegraph Creek, 8. | 

Pat + eed (Indian), guide, Telegraph 
B.C 

John Therbert (Indian), wrangler, Tel 
Creek, B. C. 

Ban Neuhass (young Indian), cook, Tek 
Creek, B. C. 


Number Seen Game Number 
1 grizzly bear 1 
2 black bear 2 
69 sheep 2 
26 goats 1 
100s caribou 2 
11 moose 
100s ptarmigan 
50 grouse 


My outfit included a .85 Remington auto: 
a .22 Remington, a .250 Ross, and a .38 | 


ammunition, U. S. C. Co. and Peters; Pay 


Weiss binoculars (8 power); Eastman kodal 
3A; Metropolitan comfort sleeping pocket ar 
an eiderdown robe. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Non-resident general firearms and ang 
license, $25. 


In addition to such license fee the hunter | 


the following fees for each head of big gam 
shot by him: Grizzly heer, moose, sheep, elk or 


) 


caribou, $25; black bear or brown bear, goat 
and mule deer, $15; for each deer of any other 


species, $5. Open season September Ist to De 
cember 1! 5th. Bag limit, one moose, two sheep 
two caribou, two goats; no limit on grizz! 
brown or black bears. 





COST 
For three men, Dr. Hobdy, Mr. Dreier and t 
author 
Kitchen outfit for six $ 90 
Kitchen outfit for four 55.75 
Tent 32.00) 
Food 8357 Hh) 
siege ete. 9.25 
‘ash for meat S.00 
sasbiine 10.00 
Wages—Pat, $10.00 a day 400.00 
Bennie, $7.50 a day 200.00 
John, $7.50 a day 300.00 
Dick, $10.00 a day 400).00 
Bennie, $9.00 a day 360.00 
Sammy, $8.50 a day 340.00 
Willie, $7.50 a day 300.00 
22 horses at $2.50 a day . 2,200.00 
Special fee . ; 150.00 
Hotels, tickets, freight, crating, etc., 

Seattle and return $ 504.95 
$5,822 be 
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season and thinking our horses were cow ] 
Pat and I looked him over. He sure was 
nster. Pat stated that he thought he 
would weigh easily 1500 pounds. He carried 
, most beautiful head. Measurements: 
Spread, 53 inches; palm, 38x13 inches; 
points, 24; massive antlers and_ perfectly 
symmetrical; the two front palms 4 points 
each; the rear palms eight points each. The 
skin and scalp in the green weighed about 
125 pounds, the antlers 50 pounds. It was a 
old night, and with my boots wet thru that 
helped to add to my pleasure. Taking my 
rain coat off my saddle, I spread it over the 
head of the fallen bull, also placing my 
cartridge belt with knife and scabbard at- 
tached on his antlers. Pat and I then tied 
our handkerchiefs on near-by willows. This 
we did in order to keep bears, wolves, 
wolverines or coyotes away from it during 
the night. I turned my flashlight on the big 

















fellow to see if all was O.K., then Pat and THE AUTHOR’S SECOND CARIBOU—1920 CASSIAR RECORD FOR 
| started back for camp. LENGTH OF ANTLERS 
Pat McCluskey I recommend to all hunters 
as a first-class guide down to a good hot 


meal. We turned in 
for the night at 11: 
15 p.m., as we were 
to break camp early 
the next morning, 
leaving the happy 
hunting country, and 
heading on our way 
back for Telegraph 
Creek by way of an 
old mining trail 
which would take us 
out on the main 
Dease Lake trail 3 
miles from the head 
of the lake and 69 
miles from Tele- 
graph Creek. The 
bringing down of 
the big bull moose, 


and a hard worker; 
ilso a good naviga- 
tor in the dark. Pat 
always believes in 
getting away from 
camp early when 
after game —at all 
times taking the 
stalking and_ shoot- 
ing of game at heart 
as if his life depen- 
ded upon the tro- 
phies. I cannot say 
enough for Pat Mc- 
Cluskey as a guide 
for Cassiar game. 
We arrived at the 
point where our two 
Indians had made 
camp at 10:30 p. m., 








and lost no time in THE GUIDE, COOK AND WRANGLER WITH PACKS ON WAY TO the monarch of the 
changing our wet TELEGRAPH CREEK woods, was the end- 


boots and soon sat ing of my most en- 
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joyable forty-day hunting trip in the Cassiat 

so I thought at the time. But five days 
later (September 25th), on the Dease Lake 
trail leading down to Callbreath’s Ranch, 
| happened to glance across the canyon in 
front and to the right and noticed a black 
object on the green mountain side about 
a half mile away. I stopped my horse and 
in a few seconds saw the object move, 
and knew it to be a bear. I tied my horse 
to a spruce tree by the trail and started to 
stalk. J had a gulch to cross, and the going 
was hard. In rounding the head of the 
gulch I had to climb up a little incline thru 
dead and burnt timber for 100 yards or so, 
which brought me out on the green moun- 
tain side behind a small swale. Losing no 
time, | walked up, and on looking down and 
a little to the left straight ahead of me 
twenty-nine paces saw a_ beautiful, prime- 
coated black bear, facing me. Teddy had 


been feeding on oa a 
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rHE AUTHOR AND GUIDE 





clump ol berries. 
L glanced around 
hastily to see if any 
other bears were 
near or in sight, as 
I would have hesita- 
ted before shooting 
as I only had one 
cartridge with me. 
The coast being 
clear, | took aim 
and fired. The bear 
dropped and rolled 
down the green cov 
ered mountain side 
for twenty yards 


like a huge black 











ON MOUNTAIN SIDE AFTER KILLING 


CARIBOU 


forgiven myself if 
I had missed this 
bear, only having a 
single shot with me 

as such cases have 
happened at as close 
range before in the 
history of — sports 
men. [ felt proud 
in securing this 
bear, and prize its 
pelt very highly, as 
I could not have 
presented my daugh- 
ter Beatrice with a 
more suitable birth 
day present, and be 


sides having — shot 








ball of fur, into a 


small golden thicket IN THE SHEEP 


of quaking aspen, 
where it lay. I 


would nevel have 


AND CARIBOU 


WIDEST 


SPREAD 


COUNTRY 


IS 


HEAD WITH 
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LOFTY SPIRES, DEEP SNOW AND GLACIERS OF THE SHEEP AND GOAT COUNTRY 





the bear on_ het 
birthday, it is price 
less to me. 

It was now 3:30 
p.m. and Pat had 
not yet arrived, so [I decided [I would not 
wait for him and take a chance in making 
Telegraph Creek that night, seventeen miles 
distant. Altho my horse was a bit lame. 
having three shoes off, I made it after a 
hard, long, cold ride. 

My Indians and outfit and trophies arrived 
in Telegraph the following afternoon. This 
concluded my most enjoyable big game hunt 


in the Cassiar. 


UUNIOANOUNUARVALUAUAA MN ATHEOUTUU 


SUCCESS—The men whom I have seen su: 
ceed best in life have always been cheer{u! 
and hopeful men, who went about their bu 
ness with a smile on their’ faces and took 
the changes and chances of this mortal |i/: 
like men, facing tough and smooth alike 

it came.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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Over the Summit of Years 


By Major Chas. S. Moody 


OU fellows of 50 and beyond doubtless kid your- 

selves into believing that you are as fit as you were 
at 30, but deep down in your guilty souls you know that 
you are lying, and what is more, lying to yourselves—in 
my judgment, the very worst form of that popular 
amusment. You know that you eat too much, smoke 
too much, sleep too much. drink too much (tho the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Law are sup 
posed to have settled all that), and, what is worse than 
all, you don’t take enough outdoor exercise. I see that 
some fake scientist has found out that in about ‘steen 
million years the human family will have outgrown their 
legs, but that needn’t alarm you, for we will not be 
here to enjoy the sensation. Besides, so many of you 
have no use for your legs anyway since automobiles 
came in. I cannot lay down any set of hard and fast 
rules for you to keep physically and mentally up to 
standard after you have passed the half-century mark. 
It’s all a matter of common sense, at any rate, and if 
you are not gifted with that commodity I confess myself 
powerless to supply it. L can, however, suggest some 
simple rules that may be of assistance toward the de- 
sideratum; then if you follow those suggested and 
elaborate others to fit the exigencies of your particular 
case, there is no reason on God’s earth why you should 
not trot off the legs of a lot of cigarette-smoking dudes 
who are covertly smiling at you as a “has-been.” 

Being physically at par at your age does not consist 
in being able to chin a horizontal bar any given number 
of times. It does not consist in being able to bend over 
and touch the floor with your finger tips without crook- 
ing the “pregnant hinges of the knee.” No, it consists 
in being able to shoulder a scatter gun and hike all day 
over the hills, or grab a trout rod and whip a stream 
from dawn until sunset, then come in and eat like a 
harvest hand, sleep like a baby, then the next day see 
things with a clearer vision and a keener business 
acumen. 

The first thing it seems to me to attain the desired 
end is to do everything you do with a fixed and definite 
purpose. There is something debilitating to the muscles 
about exercise without purpose. That is why the aver- 
age man sets up a pulling machine in his bath room 
with a Spartan determination to yank the insides out 
of the thing for fifteen minutes every morning before 
breakfast. He does—for about three mornings—then 
ejaculates some fair morning, “Oh, thunder! what’s the 
use?” It is the lack of incentive that makes the thing 
pall. Every man, and especially he of 50, should ride 
a hobby. Many men do, and very frequently it is golf; 
personally I have never cared much for chasing a white 
rubber pill around a cow pasture, but those who get 
their exercise that way and enjoy it have my permission. 
There are a great many things in this old world of ours 
that need studying, and I have always thought pounding 
a golf ball rather puerile. 

If you care to know how I manage to keep up to 
standard there is no secret about it, and I had as lief 
tell you as not. I chase butterflies and hunt birds’ 
nests. There was always something fascinating about 
our “little citizens of the air,” and I have spent many 
very productive and health-giving days prying into their 
ways. When I got a little too old to shin up trees and 
clamber over precipices, as being rather beneath the 
dignity of one of my profession, I took to collecting 
butterflies and moths. Of course the people where I 
lived voted me a sort of mild and harmless lunatic 
but what then? I was a healthy lunatic, at least. If 
you think you can’t get as much exercise netting a 





swift-flying Pierus. and far more knowledge, as you do 
in swatting a golf ball, try it once. 

[ may be just a little cheeky about my _ physical 
makeup, but when I look at the average man of my 
age, stiff in the joints, puffy under the eyes, wheezing 
like a grampus whenever he is called upon to walk three 
city blocks, nursing several concealed ills about his 
person, | am perhaps excusable. A few years ago | 
took one of my professional friends from the city out 
for a fishing jaunt on Lightning Creek. He was several 
years my junior, but when the day was done my friend 
was likewise. He staggered back to the auto and re- 
signed himself to its comfortable cushions with a sizh 
which betokened much vexation of flesh as well as spirit. 
“Moody,” he said, “I'd give anything for your physical 
endurance.” There it was, you see; that man had been 
dollar-chasing for so long and so industriously that he 
had about forgotten what his legs were for. He was 
wheezy as a leaky bellows, his belly was too fat—in 
fact, he had too much lard on him all over. Ul bet I 
could take that man out into the wilds of Idaho for six 
weeks and add fifteen years to his earthly existence. 
He will not do it—but few of them do—but it is a fact 
all the same. I wouldn’t lay down any set rules for his 
guidance. Id simply chase him out over the hills all 
day, or make him prowl up and down a mountain trout 
stream, then fetch him in at night, set him down to a 
wholesome, camp-cooked meal and watch him wolf it. 
I'd make him a bed of spruce, cover it with plenty of 
woolen blankets, then when the sun sank to rest I'd 
make him “hit the hay.” He’d come in at the end of 
the set time lean as a race horse, with an eye and skin 
clear, sleep refreshing instead of waking up in the 
morning after a night of dreams and a taste in his 
mouth like a Chinese family moving out. In short he 
would have gotten back to Nature and lived for a time 
as Nature’s god intended him to live. 

You eat too blamed much. Now, don’t look me in 
the eye and attempt to deny the impeachment. You 
not only eat too much, but you surfeit yourselves with 
a lot of stuff that lights fires on your insides that 
actually burns up all the energy you have. That brings 
to my mind another incident. I visited the city of 
Washington one time—my first offense—in company 
with a high official of one of our Western railways. 
There never was a better fellow on top of earth, but 
when he took me to Willard’s and ordered a dinner, I 
could not help thinking that he might know all about 
railroads, but he knew mighty little about keeping the 
fires burning properly in his own boilers. Let me see 
if I can recall the menu (he ordered the dinner, inas 
much as he was paying for it). We started out with 
a large competent Martini, which was closely followed 
by a half dozen Lynhavens; then came a thick soup and 
a pint of Bass, to which was added a thick sirloin with 
a plentiful garnishment of mushrooms and_ shoestring 
potatoes. I do not remember what went in between, 
but I do recall that the entire repast wound up with 
alligator pear and a quart of Burgundy. Now, what 
do you think of a man that would insult his stomach 
with that mess? I did it once, but believe me, once 
was enough. I imagine my friend is very much like a 
great many in his walk of life—then wonders why his 
arteries are hard, his breath short and his heart skipping 
a beat now and then. I don’t wonder, and I have a 
cure for the trouble. Maybe I have suggested it to you 
in the foregoing. If not, let me suggest that Uncle 
Sam is still running mail trains. 
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Over Hills and Dales With Bobby ’Coon 


A true story of a night’s successful hunt for the ring-tail within ten miles 


6¢9 D sure like to hear him bark if it was 

only at a field mouse.” The speaker 
was Harriet, one of our ’coon hunting pals, 
and she referred to Old Jack, a part hound 
and bull dog we had been following for three 
hours without even hearing a whine. “He 
won't bark unless he’s sure,” remarked Roy, 
our guide and owner of the dog, from whom 
we had gleaned that Old Jack was the surest 
‘coon dog in Hamilton County. Knowing as 
I do that it does not pay to make a slighting 
remark about a man’s ‘coon dog unless you 
are bigger than he is, I passed Harriet’s re- 
mark for a safer topic, but was _ privileged 
to do some thinking, which I did, and am 
sure that Doc and Nell, who made up the 
rest of our party, did likewise. 

It was our first night out with Old Jack 
and Roy, and altho we all liked the way they 
both entered into the spirit of the game, we 
were beginning to think that possibly Jack 
might be masquerading under a false repu- 
tation. 

It was a clear, frosty night the early part 
of December. During the day it had rained 
a little, and we had figured that it would 
be an ideal ’coon night, so I had driven over 
to the guide’s to make the necessary arrange- 
inents. The girls (our wives) and pals on 
our night hunting trips, packed the lunch. 
Doc and I both like to hunt the sly old coon, 
but I don’t think the dictionary contains the 
word that would be descriptive of the enjoy- 
ment that Nell and Harriet seem to get out 
of it. 

We had left home in the early evening, 
picked up Roy and his dog, and an hour’s 
run in the machines found us at the farm 
where we were to leave the machines for 
the night. It had gotten cooler and the wind 
had begun to blow. We lit the lanterns and 
were ready to start when we discovered that 
we had forgotten the ax. “Well, we have 
the tree climbers,” said Roy, “and I guess 
we won't need the ax.” Somehow Roy didn’t 
think it was to be a first-class hunt because 
we had the ladies with us, but before the 
night was over he had good reason to change 
his opinion, and we sure did need that ax 
which had been left behind. At the farm 
where we left the cars I had heard one of 
the women folks express surprise that we 
were taking our wives with us, but she does 
not know the joy which is theirs. In rain 
or snow, up hill or down, thru creeks and 
across corn fields where you can scarcely lift 
your feet because of the mud, | have yet to 
hear the slightest word of complaint from 
them. 

As Roy unchained the dog he stooped and 
felt the ground, remarking as he did so that 
it was starting to freeze, and our hopes for 
a good “coon night were blasted, but we still 
had a chance for ‘possum and skunk. Our 
anticipation thermometer registered 100 de- 
yrees when we started from the house. but 
Roy’s last remark, whether it was intended 
as an alibi for Old Jack or not, had caused 
the mercury to start downward, and by the 
time we had crossed the big open field be- 
tween the house and the woods the conversa- 
tion had drifted from ’coons to ‘possum and 
skunk. 

Entering the woods we found many big 
trees, and Old Jack started in to range like 
an old-timer. Each time he circled we 
moved forward and waited to give him a 
chance to find a trail, but each time he 
would come in without results. We entered 


of the center of a large city 


Fred S. Whitehead 


an old creek bed, which I presume at times 
was bank full, but at this time of the year 
it was practically dry except for an occa- 
sional pool. We stumbled along thru this 
for quite a distance. Roy would stop occa- 
sionally to examine some tracks, but they 
were all old ones. Old Jack was still rang- 
ing, but without results. The anticipation 
thermometer was gradually descending, and 
when we came out of the creek bottom, some 
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WHERE THE CLIMBERS CAME HANDY 


few miles below where we had started into 
the woods, we all agreed that Bobby ’Coon 
was at home keeping his feet warm, and 
Billy “Possum was doing likewise. The 
going in the boulder-strewn creek bed had 
been strenuous, and as we came to the road 
we were tired. We were somewhat revived 
by Roy’s description of a fight Old Jack had 
had a few nights previous in a pool in the 
creek bed we had just passed thru. “There’s 
just one more chance tonight,” said Roy as 
he told us of a small patch of woods about 
half a mile below, where we might possibly 
find a “possum; “it’s too cold now for old 
Ring-Tail to be about.” So down the road 
we started. Doc remarked about the quiet 


tho thoro way Old Jack hunted, and we all 
felt sure that if there had been any of the 
night prowlers out visiting he would have 


found their trail. “He’s entirely differen 
from that last bawling dog I had,” said Roy, 
and he amused us on our way to “our last 
chance,” as he expressed it, with his quaint 
description of some of the stunts Old Jack’s 
predecessor had pulled off. It seemed that 
Lead, for that was his name, was as crazy 
to hunt as any two dogs that ever trailed a 
*coon, was a sure tracker, noisy and as fast 
as the wind. When he treed he was so be- 
side himself he would whip all the other 
dogs in the pack and straightway start to 
chew down the tree in which the game had 
taken refuge. On one occasion he had 
picked up a trail quite a distance ahead, 
treed almost immediately, and when Roy 
came up he was swinging out over a ravine 
hanging to a wild grape vine he had cut in 
two with his teeth. In the tree above was a 
‘possum, which had evidently taken to the 
tree by way of the vine, and in his excite. 
ment Lead had chewed the vine off, and as 
it swung away from the tree he had hung on 
and was still suspended when Roy reached 
him. “Ill tell you some more of the other 
stunts he pulled when I get a chance,” said 
Roy, as we climbed thru a fence and found 
ourselves in a small thicket, just the place 
you might expect to find Billy "Possum seek- 
ing his evening recreation. 

It was now close to midnight, and Harriet 
had scarcely finished the remark referred to 
in the foregoing part of this story when we 
heard a short undecisive bark from Old Jack. 
Instantly we were all excitement and wanted 
to know from Roy what it could be. 

“Possibly it was a ‘possum out early in 
the evening,” said Roy, but soon the trail 
seemed to get warmer, and from the anxious 
barks of Jack he was doing his best to get 
it straightened out. He was barking faster, 
and as we moved slowly forward to give him 
plenty of time, the mercury in our prospect 
thermometer mounted higher and higher. 

We were about to see what Jack could do. 
and Roy gave us assurance with, “That dog 
never lied yet.” He moved faster, got it 
straightened and soon the baying changed to 
a succession of short, quick barks. “He's 
treed,” said Roy, and we rushed forward. 
We found Jack barking at the foot of a large 
beech. He circled and found his quarry had 
left the tree. He picked up the trail some 
few yards away, and started up a hill, under 
a fense and thru an open pasture in full cry 
We lost no time now, and forward we went 
as fast as possible—each fellow for himsell. 
“It must be a mink, and is making for the 
river bank,” said Roy, but about a quarter 
of a mile farther on he turned on the track 
and passed directly in front of us on the hill 
above. “He'll never tree if it’s a mink,” said 
Roy, but Jack was holding the trail tight 
and going full tilt. “He’s treed again, but 
if it’s a mink he can’t hold him.” But we 
hurried on and found Jack at the foot of 4 
very large old elm tree. He circled the tree 
and continued to bark treed at its base 
“Where did he go up, Jack?” and each tine 
without mistake Old Jack showed us ‘he 
exact place the animal—whatever it was— 
took to the tree. To make sure, Roy /:a¢ 
the dog circle again, but he just knew he 
was still there and kept the woods resound: 
in~ with his constant barking. In shor! 
order Roy had adjusted his spurs, and wit) 
a flashlight made his way up the tree to the 
first limb, which was some distance from the 
ground. With lanterns held above our heads 











tried to shine Old Sly, for Roy had as- 
sured us that it must be a ’coon. We saw 
nothing but the bare branches with the stars 
twinkling high above. The first limb was 

fully searched by the flashlight, but he 
was not there. Higher and higher mounted 
Roy until he was out of focus of our flash- 
lights, and the only reason we had to know 
that he was still in the tree was his occa- 
sional answer to the many ques- 
tions we were firing at him. 

It was close to 1 o’clock now, 
and the chilly night air began to 
penetrate, so we built a fire to 
keep farm and Roy continued his 
search for Mr. "Coon, which Jack 
still insisted by his persistent 
barking was hiding somewhere 
ibove. 

“Hoorah!” As if from the sky 
ibove Roy called down that he 
had located him in the hollow 
of a limb, but he could not reach 
him. “It’s a big one, too,” re- 
ported Roy as he shown his flash 
into the hole.. After trying to 
twist him out with a_ branch 
which he had cut from the tree 
Roy gave that method up as a 
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we found Roy seated at the fire. The cold 
had become so numbing up so high in the 
tree that he had come down to get warmed 
up. As I looked at him and then at the tree 
which required such effort to climb, I was 
about to suggest that we give it up for a 
bad job, but Roy didn’t seem to know what 
“give up” means, so with the end of the 
binder twine fastened to his belt, he started 
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and the call came from above to look out 
below, and there landed in our midst the 
fightenest bit of fur for its size that the 
creator ever put on four feet. Bobby seemed 
to know what was in store for him when he 
landed, and he sure was equal to the job 
which was cut out for him. In spite of the 
distance he had fallen he was ready for Jack 
in a flash. We saw that Jack’s motto was 
“slow and careful.” Jack tried 
time and timeagain for his hold 
but the *coon was as quick as a 
flash and delivered a_ vicious 
slash which made Jack wince 
and spar for a better opportunity 

With our flashlights on the 
combatants we watched the fight. 
which, because of the apparem 
equal odds, was thrilling. The 
*coon would lie on his back, and 
no matter which way Jack would 
rush he would close the opening, 
and one could see from the dog’s 
maneuvers that he had “been 
there before,” so to speak, and 
with him discretion was the bet 
ter part of valor. Time and again 
Jack would get his hold, but the 
sharp claws and teeth of his op- 


bad job and tried to smoke him “ROY CALLED DOWN THAT HE COULD SEE THE ’COON’S ponent would find their mark. 


out. There was nothing high up 
in that tree that would make a 
smoke unless it be the lining of Roy’s coat 
pockets, so out came the lining and into the 
hole it went, only to burn out, and Ring- 
Tail was as safe as ever. 

Oh, for that ax! In fifteen minutes he 
would be ours with its aid, but that ax was 
miles away. “It’s no use trying to get him 
without cutting a hole in the limb; it’s tough 
luck, but it’s a penalty we must pay for for- 
vetfulness.” At this juncture I had a happy 
thought. During the early fall 1 had hunted 
rabbits a few times with a farmer who lives 
not a great distance from where we were, 
and I volunteered to go to him and get the 
necessary ax. After getting directions fixed 
in my mind, I started out, but had hardly 
gone a quarter of a mile when I was com- 
pletely lost. A large uw! passed close in 
front of me in the lantern’s glare, and the 
wierd shadows made by the rays of my light 
made me feel that I was miles from home, a 
wanderer in a strange land. Useless to go 
forward, I tried to retrace my 
steps, but got lost again. Finally 
[ located the glare of the fire, 
and when I got back to the tree 


BACK 





| got the laugh from my pals, 4 
which I expected. “We can't 
leave the girls here, so we'll all 
go,” suggested Doc, assuring us 

that he could find the way out 

of the woods to the road. Sure 

enough, his bump of direction 


was better than mine, and in a 
short while we found ourselves at 
‘nce where we had entered. 
lhe farm we were seeking was 
sy distance above, and as I 
st in front of the house caling 
Walter! Oh, Walter!” I won- 
I would say to the fellow 
who would pull me out of bed 
o'clock in the morning to 
w an ax. But we just had to have that 
and as Walter was a hunter himself I 


*xp ted him to realize the importance of my 
[ n. When he came to the window, it was 
som. time before I could make him under 
sta! who I was and what I wanted; but it 
"a> jot long before we started back for the 
‘ree with an ax and plenty of binder twine 


to the ax up with. Arriving at the tree, 








A NIGHT PROWLER IN GOOD TRIM FOR A RUN 
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once more toward the stars. Reaching the 
first limb, he pulled the ax after him. Up 
again and again and soon we heard the 
sound of chopping, and the chips began to 
fall about us. It’s a man’s job to hold to a 
limb and swing an ax, but the chips began 
to fall faster and faster, and after what 
seemed to be an age, Roy called down that 
he could see his back. Ten minutes more 


and Jack would quickly decide 

that that was not the hold he was 
seeking. Roy was slow working his way 
down the tree in the hopes of getting to see 
a part of the battle, but he was high up, and 
the fight was finished before he reached 
the ground. 

After about twenty minutes Bobby began 
to slow up, and Jack got the hold he was 
seeking, and, as a terrier would shake a rat, 
he soon had taken all the fight out of that 
‘coon. Game to the last he was, and as I 
look at him now as he stands mounted on a 
log above the bookcase, he recalls to mind 
the delightful thrill he afforded us on that 
crisp December night. 

| have never had the opportunity to hunt 
big game, but I think Mr. Roosevelt must 
have been right when he said, “Of all the 
hunting I have done, there is none that gives 
such real pleasure as hunting the ‘coon and 
‘possum over hill and dale on a 
crisp winter's night with a good 
guide and trained dog.” 

The return to the machines 
was made without any event; we 
were all tired, but very well sat 
isfied, and altho dawn was but 
a short time away when we 
reached home, 8:30 o’clock found 
Doc and me on the job at the 
office ready to begin the day’s 
routine. 

Note: This *ceon hunt was 
made by Dr. and Mrs. George D. 
Meeker and Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
S. Whitehead, with Roy Fisher 
as guide, at a place not ten 
miles distant from the center of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a city of over 
400,000 inhabitants. Thanks to the efforts 
of our game protective associations, we still 
have some game left, and if true lovers of 
the snort wil put their shoulders to the 
wheel and push, we can get the necessary 
legislation passed for further protection of 
our wild life, so that when our children are 
grown they may enjoy the pleasures of that 
most fascinating sport, “ ‘coon hunting.” 
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The Phantom Covey of Tiger Lake Serub 


A sportsman familiar with Florida hunting conditions describes a quail 
I 


hunt 


HE little Ford hummed along it a merry 
clip; John gave the wheel a turn to take 


curve in the road, then shut off the gas and 
jammed on the brakes, exclaiming as he did 
<0, “Look! there goes oul supper!” Sure 


enough, there in front of us was a covey of 
quail scurrying into the palmetto growth on 
the left of the road. Guns were yanked from 
cases, dogs unleashed. and fifteen minutes 


later we had seven 


W. M. Garlington 


three mile to the swamp, an’ you’ns be ‘bout 


mecca for the shotgun enthusiast 


that our work was cut out for us. However 
hefore we could ask more questions he brok 
in with, “You boys haint got er little likker 
be you? I’s tolerable dry.” “You bet your 
life we got a little likker,” we replied; “a: 
if you will help us push thru that sand _ be 
you can have a swig or two.” That was suf 
ficient: B. V. Ds. hastened into the cabin an 
completed his attire by getting into a shir 

and some __ pants 











birds plenty for 
our supper. 

John Rickman and 
| were on our way 
to Tiker Lake, Fla.. 
forty-five miles te 
the east. where we 
intended to hunt 
quail the following 
day. With us were 
three dogs, and 
Rabbit negro boy 

whom we always 
took along on such 
trips to cut wood, 
bring water, cook. 
etc. 

The locality in 
which we intended 
to hunt usually con- 
tained an abund- 
ance of birds, and 
as we had made 








The full moon had 
now risen, and its 
silvery beams re 
flected by the snow 
white sand almost 
turned night int 
day and produced 
scene so full of et 
chantment an 
beauty that we for 
the time being for 
got the bad going. 
The cracker was 
right; it sure was 
real he-sand bed 
which lay ahead of 
us, and had he not 
been along to aid | 
doubt if we coul 
have gotten thru it 
Once in the flat 
woods on the other 
side we were. in- 








three successful 

trips there since the 

season opened, we 

had no misgivings concerning the success ot 
this one. Paralleling the lake shore for halt 
a mile and 200 yards from the water’s edge 
was a sandy ridge covered with a growth 
of palmetto, gallberries and = scrub oaks. 
which was reputed to be the range of a 
covey of quail the numbers of which had 
been estimated to be anywhere from thirty 
five to fifty. We had heard of this covey 
from cross-tie choppers working in the 
vicinity and had hunted for it each time we 
had made the trip, but had never found trace 
of it: therefore. had come to regard it as 
existing only in the imagination of our in- 
formers. 

We intended camping that night at a cat- 
tle run on Walk-In-The-Water Creek, some 
fifteen miles east of Lake Wales. From the 
latter point two trails led to our destination, 
one of which was excellent, the other rather 
bad as it was full of deep sand beds and 
several sandy hills, all of which makes hard 
going for automobiles—even tin lizzies. In 
the darkness we took the wrong one, but did 
not discover it until we were in the midst 
of a series of sand beds half way to the 
cattle run. It was too late to turn back; 
therefore, we determined to make the best 
of it and to push the car thru if things came 
to the worst. Rabbit and I did lots of push- 
ing; all did a bit of whole-souled cussing, 
but progress was slow. While we knew we 
would ultimately arrive at our destination, 
none of us had been over this particular road 
before; therefore we did not exactly know 
our bearings. 

Finally we got into better road and made 
good progress for a mile‘or so, then we saw 
a light off in front, which later proved to 
come from a log cabin alongside the road. 
We stopped and hailed, our halloo being 
promptly answered by an individual who 
came out to the car clad only in the trousers 
part of what had at one time been a suit of 


TAKS THIS ONE 


thru back yonder?” we queried. 
smart worse, an’ hit be orful to git “cross in 
was the reply. 

Our informer was frank, if anything, but 
his information was anything but cheering. 
to come, we knew 


a ortermobile,” 














’LL TAKE THIS ONE 


formed that the 

road was good the 

balance of the way. 
From our conversation he had evidently 
gleaned the fact that we were going to cook 
and eat after reaching the cattle run; there 
fore, after having a sip of Old Crow he in 
formed us that he knew the range of severa 
fine covies of quail, and if we so desired he 
would camp with us that night and show 
their location the next day. “Come on,” wi 
said, so he piled into the car, and we con 
pleted our journey about 9:15 o’clock. 

Rabbit prepared an excellent supper 0! 
quail, bacon, fried potatoes, toast, butter an 
coffee. which we enjoyed to the utmost, es 
pecially the cracker. for whom it was neces 
sary to make an extra pot of coffee. A few 
minutes after supper our friend suddenl) 
jumped up. and to our utter amazement de: 
clared that he had forgotten to feed his 
horse, and that he must return immediatel) 
and attend to it. So he left us, headed dow: 
the road in long strides. and soon disap 
peared into the night. 

“That son of a gun!” exclaimed John: 
“all he wanted was a drink of likker and 4 
square feed; I'll bet he’s a big old liar, too. 
and don’t know a quail when he sees it. 
“Dat man done eat sow belly and ‘lasses § 
long de skin on his belly crawl; he pay 0! 
mind “bout walkin’ three mile fo’ good vit 
tals; he done eat them birds what wali le! 
an’ lef’ dis nigger none,” added Rabbit, afte! 
which we all had a good laugh over it. Wé 
begrudged him nothing, for he sure gave Us 
a lift when it was needed most. Short!) 
after we piled into our blankets, to be |ulle¢ 
to sleep by the limpkins and owls, 0% 
cries and hoots made the night resound wit! 
noise. 

By 6. 0’clock the following mornin 
had breakfasted, after which we crossed th 
swamp in the car. Upon reaching the the! 
side we were dismayed at the sight whic! 
met our eyes. Instead of the usual s°a 
green palmettoes and gall berries stretchin¢ 
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US AND COMPANY AFTER WORKING 
THE LENGTH OF THE RIDGE 


away as far as the eye could reach, there 
was a desert of ashes and seared vegetation 
to meet our gaze. Cattlemen had burned the 
woods, which meant that the birds had been 
driven off their accustomed ranges to seek 
refuge elsewhere. The outlook seemed any- 
thing but promising, but when the lake was 
reached it was seen that off to the east a bit 
of green still covered, while it appeared that 
the scrub oak ridge had also escaped the 
flames. 

Hardly had the dogs struck the first patch 
of green palmetto when they found a covey. 
We dropped three when they flushed, but 
there were so few of them that we did” not 
follow the singles. 

For three weary hours we hunted unsuc- 
cessfully; the birds seemed to have all van- 
ished from the face of the earth, for the 
dogs failed to strike a single scent. We 
finally gave it up, deciding to cross the 
swamp and try our luck on the other side. 
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As we approached the car I suggested that 
we take a turn thru the cover around the 
scrub oaks, as it was not unreasonable to 
suppose that a covey might have sought 
refuge there. “All right,” said John; “maybe 
we will find that phantom covey of fifty 
birds; I hope the Lord we do.” 

That the Goddess of Fortune was with us 
that day we did not then know, but the 
events of the next two hours sent us home 
two of the most satisfied humans who ever 
swung a scatter gun after a buzzing quail. 

No sooner had the dogs entered the cover 
than they made game, all coming to a point 
within fifty yards of where the scent was 
struck. With reviving hopes, quickening 
pulses and guns at a ready we approached 
and ordered them on. With a thunderous 
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I cannot recall in detail all that followed, 
tho a few incidents remain clearly sil- 
houetted against the background of time. 
Suffice to say, however, we had some won- 
derful shooting, the variety of shots offered 
being sufficient to test the skill of the most 
expert bird shot. We did some good shoot 
ing and some bad shooting, the misses only 
adding spice to the sport and serving as an 
incentive to hold closer on the next one. 

There is one little incident worthy of de 
scription. Rabbit pointed out to me a bird 
sitting amongst the branches of a tree. | 
tried to shake it out in order to take a shot 
at it on the wing. But it refused to take 
wing; instead, it ruffled its feathers, and 
clucking for all the world like a sitting hen, 
actually took a few steps down the limb 

















YO’ VITTALS AM MOS’ READY 


roar there broke from the palmetto a covey 
of at least thirty-five birds. The air was so 
full of them it was difficult to pick out any 
particular one. However, the little 20-bores 
cracked spitefully as John let drive five 
times with his Winchester and I twice with 
my Fox. With the echoes came another 
whirring of wings as, some forty yards dis- 
tant, another bunch of about a dozen took 
wing and disappeared into the scrub. When 
we had sufficiently recovered our wits to at- 
tend to business the dogs had retrieved five 
plump birds, while at least forty more had 
been marked down in and about the oaks. 
It was the phantom covey all right, and the 
manna which fell from heaven when needed 
by the Israelites was not more welcome to 
them than was this covey to us. Ye gods! 
what a moment in a quail hunter’s life! 


towards me. It presented so defiant a front 
and was so utterly unafraid that I let it 
alone, figuring that its spunk entitled it to 
freedom. 

After working the length of the ridge we 
counted up, finding that we had twenty-nine 
birds—-plenty for our needs; therefore we 
agreed to call it a day and quit. 

Back across the swamp, the odor of siz 
zling bacon intermingled with that of coffee 
soon pervaded the atmosphere, further re 
minding us that it had been seven hours 
since the inner man had been satisfied and 
increasing our already voracious appetites. 

We licked the platter clean, then rested 
while Rabbit washed the dishes, after which 
we clambered into the car and were soon 
bowling merrily along the homeward trail 
this time the good one. 
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Outdoor Life—October, 1921 


A Hunt in the Mogollon Mountains 


A jolly party of sportsmen—Forest men and Army officials—invades a 
good hunting country for deer and turkey in New Mexico 


6¢@ PERRY,” the colonel asked on the first 
day of the hunting season, “did you 
see any deer today?” 

“Yas, sah,” said Jerry, with a broad grin. 
“T seen a bunch of deer when my mule done 
prick up his ears. They was right in front 
of me. I get off de mule an’ grab my gun 
and was a lookin’ for de ho’ns when, bam! 
Them deer jest evaporated! Naw, sah, I 
didn’t get no time to shoot.” 

Such was Jerry’s first experience in the 
deer and turkev country in the Mogollon 
Mountains of Western New Mexico. Our 
hunting party had gathered at White Creek 
in the Gila National Forest the day previous 
to the opening of the season. Three of the 
party—Colonels Rockhill and Turner of the 
United States Army, and Jerry, formerly of 
the 9th U. S. Cavalry (colored) —had com- 
pleted a thirty-mile ride the previous day in 
order to make the rendezvous in time. The 
other members of the party—Forest Ranger 
Warnock and the author—had ridden from 
the mining camp of Mogollon, another thirty 
miles. The pack animals had brought with 
them a goodly supply of provisions and 
grain, and the day prior to the opening of 
the season was spent in making camp and 
in testing the various firearms, consisting of 
Winchester and Savage carbines and Colt 
Service revolvers. Indications pointed to a 
storm and were literally fulfilled, for October 
20th was ushered in with a blinding snow- 
storm accompanied by a thirty-mile gale of 
wind which continued during the entire day. 
Colonel Rockhill and Jerry decided to do 
their hunting on horseback, the former 
mounted on his thorobred “Monte” and the 
latter on a mule—pedigree unknown. Others 
of the party elected to try their luck on 
foot—among them the author. 

By 7 a.m. I was well up on the backbone 
of a high ridge which sloped gradually up- 
wards toward Half Moon Park and Mogollon 
Baldy (the latter at an altitude of some 
10,000 feet). Not over one mile from camp 
tell-tale tracks in the snow indicated that a 
number of deer had recently passed that 
way, heading up the ridge. One hundred 
vards farther and the deer were in sight, 
working slowly up the ridge towards an oak- 
clad thicket. Due to the storm, it was al- 
most impossible to distinguish the individu- 
als in the group, and be it remembered that 
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New Mexico has a stringent buck law—one 
deer with horns being the limit. Being 
down wind and traveling thru the deep snow 
which deadened every sound, it was possible 
to work within fifty yards of the feeding 
deer. Four white-tail does and two fawns, 
and not a buck in the bunch! After a 
casual glance my way they went bounding 
down the ridge towards the almost impass- 
able breaks of White Creek. But the deer 
were not all. A few yards farther and I 
came across the trail of some eight or ten 
turkeys, all evidently working their way 
down the ridge in order to seek shelter from 
the storm. The going was far from easy, 
but this was too good an opportunity to pass 
up. Down towards a deep canyon (which 
in the flying snow looked like a miniature 
Grand Canyon) over fallen timber, thru 
locust and oak thickets and over rock slides, 
led the trail. The turkeys evidently were 
not stopping for meals—they were on their 
way, and in a hurry! After about two miles 
of this traveling I had almost reached the 
bottom of the canyon, when looking ahead 
thru the snow I caught a glimpse of two 
turkeys just topping a fallen log. One old 
gobbler tarried a minute on the log to take 
a look around. He was fully twenty yards 
away, but, like Lot’s wife, was foolish 
enough to stop and look back. At the re- 
port of the rifle he toppled off the log and 
at the same minute away went at least ten 
turkeys, forsaking the ground and _ taking 
flight in a dozen different directions and 
lost in a minute in the storm. 

The old gobbler who had paid so rashly 
for his tarrying was apparently dead, and 
hastily marking down the place of his sup- 
posed demise, I went in search of the scat- 
tered flock, hoping to get in another shot, 
but not a single turkey could be found. 
They had apparently gone away from there 
in a hurry. After ten minutes of this fruit- 
less searching I returned to my fallen gob- 
bler, when away he went, groggy to be sure, 
but able nevertheless to navigate a flight of 
some hundred yards. Not wishing to tear 


him up with another soft-nose bullet, I fol- 
lowed him up, only to have him twice take 
flight, each trip for a shorter distance, until 











RESULT OF A TWO-DAYS'’ HUNT IN THE MOGOLLON MOUNTAINS, N. M. 


I finally came up to him and finished him 
with a blow over the head. On examination 
I was much surprised to find that there was 
scarcely a mark on him. The soft-nose, high- 
powered bullet from my .22 Savage had gone 
thru his neck with such velocity apparently 
that neither the wind-pipe nor jugular vein 
had been severed, and except for a few drops 
of blood and the loss of a few feathers, the 
old gobbler was in as good health as he 
ever was. While offering no solution to this 
incident, it would appear that he had only 
been temporarily stunned by the shock of 
the bullet, and would probably have recov. 
ered within a brief period. In all my hunt- 
ing experience, such an incident has never 
before come to my notice. 

It was a slow job working up out of the 
canyon, and by the time I again topped the 
ridge the snow was coming down so hard 
and fast as to make traveling exceedingly 
difficult, so I worked back to camp by 1 p.m. 
with my lone gobbler, only to find the camp 
deserted, the others of the party not having 
returned. 

Getting a hasty eup of coffee, I crossed 
over to the north side of White Creek with 
the hope of getting a shot at a deer, and 
had gone but a short distance before strik- 
ing a fresh deer trail in the snow.  Evi- 
dently there was a buck among them this 
time, judging from the size of the track. 
The trail led along the edge of White Creek 
and the deer apparently were working 
towards the West Fork of the Gila River, a 
veritable tangle of oak thickets, rim rock 
and precipitous slopes. Luck, however, was 
with me, as it had been in the morning, for 
the trail suddenly turned at right angles and 
led towards an open park surrounded by a 
more or less dense stand of pine. 

I came suddenly in view of the deer not 
over 100 yards away, and at the same minute 
they saw me. In a flash they were away, 
but not before it was possible to get in a 
snap-shot at the finest specimen of white- 
tail buck it has been my, fortune to see in 
New Mexico. The buck collapsed, shot 
thru the back, was up again in an instant 
and dragged himself along for eight or ten 
feet before going down again for good. The 
job now was to get him back to camp, some 
four miles distant. Marking down the local- 
ity, | hiked the four miles back to camp, 
which was still deserted, found one of the 
saddle horses and a pack-mule after an ex 
tended search and rode back to the deer, 
leading the pack mule. It was no smal! 
undertaking to get the deer on that pack- 
mule, which had to be blindfolded, by the 
way, but after numerous failures and more 
or less strenuous language, the job was per- 
formed and the deer safely landed in cam; 

A fairly good day for the first day of the 
season. Having obtained one turkey and 4 
buck, I was now limited to only two mor 
turkeys, for the New Mexico law provides 
for one buck and three turkeys during the 
season. 

Colonel Rockhill came into camp abi 
dusk, having made a circuit of about t 
miles and seen deer in plenty, but no bucks. 
A short while afterwards, Jerry appeare:. 
snow-covered and empty-handed, but rea 
with his tale of the deer which “evaporate 
Later still Colonel Turner and Ranger Wa:- 
nock came in with reports of much “sig 
and plenty of does, but they, too, had be» 
out of luck. However, we had some fre 
meat in camp, tomorrow was another d:’, 
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and plainly there was game in the vicinity. 
The next morning broke clear and cold. It 
was decided that three of us would go to 
look for turkey on Lily Mountain, about five 
miles distant, while the rest would comb the 
ridges for deer along White Creek. 

Being out of the deer business, I decided 
join the turkey hunters, and by 10 a.m. 
were on the north slope of Lily Moun- 

tain and had found an abundance of turkey 
sign in the oak thickets and pine-clad slopes 
of the mountain. Colonel Turner and 
Ranger Warnock, who had provided himself 
with a home-made turkey call consisting of 
a piece of hollowed oak and a bit of broken 
slate, tied their horses and bestowed them- 
selves in an oak thicket, where Warnock 
proceeded to sound his call. This was an- 
swered almost immediately by a veritable 
babel of turkey voices from somewhere down 
the mountain side. Apparently we had run 
into a regular turkey camp meeting, judging 
from the volume of sound. 

It was decided that they would stay where 
they were and sound the call, while I should 
drop down into a small ravine near the foot 
of the mountain and endeavor to get the 
turkey headed up the slope towards them. 
Going about a quarter of a mile, I ran into 
fifteen or twenty turkeys and took a shot at 
one big gobbler, and missed him clean. 
Instead of taking wing, however, the turkey 
made up the side of the mountain directly 
towards the clump of oak, and apparently 
answering the incessant call which Warnock 
was sending forth with his piece of slate. 
In a few minutes the shooting commenced. 
Colonel Turner: downed three big turkeys in 
as many minutes with his Savage, and War- 
nock three with his Winchester. In fact, 
the turkeys ran almost over them, and they 
could each have gotten two or three more 
had they not reached the bag limit in such 
a brief period of time. At any rate, we had 
a fine day, and six turkeys were hanging to 
the saddle horns when we reached camp 
that evening. 

The Mogollon Mountains in New Mexico 
are little known to sportsmen except locally, 
in New Mexico and Arizona. They could 
become a veritable sportsman’s paradise pro- 
vided favorable action can be taken towards 
establishing small game refuges to which 
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TYPICAL DEER AND TURKEY COUNTRY 


game animals can resort when hard pressed, 
and which can be adequately policed and 
posted by both local state officers and officers 
of the United States Forest Service. This 
at one time remote region in New Mexico 
was the favorite hunting ground of the 
Apache and Navajo, and generations of red- 
men hunted here long before the discovery 
of America. The first white man to enter 
the fastness of the Mogollons was believed 
to have been Estevan, who accompanied 
Coronado in 1540. The historical accuracy 
of this statement is not vouched for, how- 
ever, by the writer. As late as 1870 sur- 
veyors of the United States Government 
traversing this region reported seeing an 
abundance of big game such as elk, moun- 
tain sheep, deer, bear, mountain lion and 
wolves. United States troopers, following 
the wily Apache thru this vast wilderness 
in the early ’80s, reported a similar abund- 
ance of game. Today, by reason of the ever- 
increasing settlement of this region, the ad- 
vent of good roads and the motor car and 
the whiteman’s usual improvidence in pro- 
tecting the vanishing game resources of his 
country, the elk and mountain sheep have 


IN THE GILA NATIONAL FOREST, N. M 


wholly disappeared. In the Mogollons at 
present can be found deer (both the white 
tail and black-tail varieties), bears, moun 
tain lions and turkeys and an abundance of 
native trout in the numerous streams. The 
bears and mountain lions are rapidly being 
exterminated. To the average sportsman 
the passing of the mountain lion will not be 
regretted, as he is a notorious destroyer of 
deer. As to Bruin, however, there is no such 
unanimity of opinion, for bear hunting al 
ways has and always will appeal to the red 
blooded sportsman as genuine and legitimate 
sport. The entire region embraced in the 
Mogollon Mountains is now within the Gila 
and Datil National forests, administered by 
the Government for the protection of streams 
and to perpetuate the timber and forage re- 
sources therein for the benefit of the people 
of the nation. Hunting and fishing are un 
restricted except the required compliance 
with the state game laws. The Government 
simply asks care with fire while in the 
National Forests, and reasonable sanitary 
conditions about temporary camp sites in 
order that those who come later may also 
enjoy the privileges of the chase. 
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human beings. 


One of the neatest little dark bay creatures I ever knew, 
personally, seemed to reason out anything that came under 
his notice as carefully and as successfully as a great many 


human beings can. 


Billy’s owner had a great deal of trouble in trying to 
keep the little horse in the large and commodious apart- 
ment allotted to him; he had tried various devices as fasten- 
ings for doors, but Billy figured them all out, until one day 
the man arranged a spring made of wood, and attached it 
to the side of the manger in such a manner that it had to 
be pressed back at the same moment that the door was 
pulled inward. This arrangement held the little horse in- 
side his prescribed limits for some days, but finally even 


that proved useless. 


It happened that an observer had climbed up into the 
hay-loft which was over Billy’s place of confinement, and 
hearing a peculiar noise below, secured a loop-hole thru 


which he watched the little horse. 


Evidently the new fastening bothered him considerably, 
for he stood behind the door looking over it into the big 
hay mow across the wide barn floor, and it was apparent 
that he was fretting because he could not just walk out 
there and help himself to hay as he pleased—not that Billy 
was ever really very hungry, but he did not want to be 


ORSES, very often, have more _ intelli- how 
gence than their owners exhibit; I have 
seen some very bright creatures under the 
dominion of very indifferently intellectual 


DILLY 


to circumvent the contraption. He 


pulled at the door with his chin and it 
bumped up against the spring, which, being 
large and unwieldly, held it firmly. 


He looked at the spring critically, and 


finally, after great deliberation, pressed against it with his 
head, but the door refused to open. He had watched the 
man go thru that door, and if a man could open it, a horse 


could—so Billy reasoned. 


was then trying. 


He examined the spring carefully and tested its strength 
with his great white teeth, but it did not seem likely that 
he could tear it off bodily; he pulled at it pretty hard, and 
it did not give, for it had been put on with the thought 
that perhaps a lively little horse would try just what Billy 


At last the equine intelligence that directed the move 
ments of this particular little creature prompted him to 
press against that wooden spring with his strong and supple 


knee, while at the same moment he pulled the door in 


toward himself with his nose. 
I don’t believe that Billy ever held his head more 
proudly than when he cake-walked across that wide barn 


floor to the tempting hay mow on the other side of it. 


balked in any enterprise which he wished to undertake. — 
He kept looking at the new fastening, as if wondering 








This feat was only one of the accomplishments of the 
little dark bay horse, as he had many besides it. i 
He knew his owner by sight, at a distance, instead of 
being obliged to get the scent as most animals must do, 
and welcomed him by neighing softly to him as a mare 
talks to her colt, even licking his face if he would permit it. 


BELLE WILLEY GUE. ti 
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Outdoor Life—October, 1921 


A Vaeation on a Desert Island 


An island in the Pacific is visited by a party of sportsmen, who find much 
of interest and value in the study of the air, 


HEN I was invited to join a party for 

a vacation on a desert island in the 
Pacific I was only politely enthusiastic, and 
after it had been explained that the island 
was without a single temporary inhabitant, 
and had neither wood nor water, my enthusi- 
asm fell to zero. I remembered I had 
planned much work for the week. Where 
could I have found a place better suited for 
writing and meditation? 

Then it came to mind that legends had 
located many treasure islands in the Pacific 
off of the coasts of Mexico, where fortune 
hunters explore for treasures buried by 
pirate kings. Perhaps, I thought, my quest 
might be luckier than any of those who had 
gone before. 

Along the west coast of Lower California, 
south of that thriving and picturesque city 
of San Diego, are several small groups 
claimed by Mexico, all uninhabited; some 
mere rocks, tops of sunken mountain peaks, 
watered only by a slender rainfall. It was 
to one such group I was invited to spend a 
vacation with a party of San Diego business 
and professional men. It was explained to 
me that altho the group chosen had neither 
wood nor water, these necessary elements 
would be furnished in abundance. 

After a time the idea of a vacation on a 
desert island fascinated. It would give me 
four days of absolute quiet in which I could 
catch up my work while my companions 
slept and waited for our little ship te return 
us to the mainland. 

We left San Diego on a Sunday morning 
on the staunch little Virginia of the Star 
and Crescent Line, courteously placed at our 
disposal with Mr. Lea Passmore to serve as 
guide. In less than two hours after we had 
steamed thru the narrow opening of the 
Port of the Sun we anchored in a little cove 
of the southernmost island of Los Islas 
Coronados, discovered in 1602 by a gallant 
son of Spain who had so exhausted his sup- 
ply of ready names that he had to resort to 
the calendar of the saints. This occurred 
on the 8th of November, the day of Los 
Cuartro Hermanos Martires Coronados, four 
Christian brothers who had been martyrized 
by Emperor Diocletian. Time and custom 
have shortened the long name to Coronado 
islands. 

After the little steamer had landed us on 
a rocky beach in a little cove of the largest 
island of the group, I watched her departure 
with keen regret, but when our comfortable 
camp was set up and each one was free to 
do as he pleased, I felt better. 

A few of us found seats on rocks, while 


land and water inhabitants 


George Ballard Bowers 


others prepared fishing tackle or set traps 
from which later we were to draw an abund- 
ance of delicious lobsters. After a few 
minutes, fishing had been divested of all 
sport; it had become the simple operation 
of casting a baited hook, withdrawing it with 


Two members of the party had slipped 
away unobserved to return in half an hour 
with a dozen abalones, a shell-fish highly 
esteemed on the Pacific coast. 

Before nightfall all had eaten their fill of 
fish, fried and broiled, not omitting the de 
licious abalones whose preparation is indeed 
an art with supper out of the way. An hour 
was spent around a cheerful campfire of 























UPPER—BABY PELICANS. LOWER—AN 
INTRUDER IN SIGHT (BROWN PELICAN) 


a fish and repeating until there was enough 
to feed the entire party. The only excite- 
ment fishing afforded was the novelty of a 
different specie or a poisonous sea-scorpion. 
If a dozen sheep-heads were caught in quick 
succession, and the thirteenth happened to 
be a bass or a brilliant red-fish, the onlookers 
registered polite interest and an ah! 


driftwood and dried seaweed, planning for 
the morrow, after which all retired for the 
night. Quiet had no sooner reigned in the 
camp when it was invaded by seals that had 
scrambled up to rest, but when invaders were 
discovered, to beat a hasty retreat to the 
water, where they kept up an incessant bark- 
ing until frightened by a shot in the dark- 
ness. 

Morning broke with the complaints of a 
thousand seagulls, screaming from the air or 
perched on nearby rocks. Many long lines 
of brown pelicans flapped wearily to or from 
distant feeding grounds. Soon after break: 
fast we started up the mountain side. A 
few ascended thru the steep gullies to find 
that they could have made the thousand feet 
by an easy trail beginning within 500 feet 
of the camp. 

The pelicans and the cormorants were the 
first. Their nests with eggs and fledgings 
numbered many thousand and covered many 
acres. The female pelicans were loathe to 
leave their nests, knowing that the crow of 
the sea, that old thief gull, is always waiting 
to steal an egg or kill a tender fledgling. 
No sooner does a female pelican leave her 
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st, than it is invaded by the swift-winged 
il. The old pelicans never attack the thief; 

lglings are only safe when too large to be 

rried away and are able to snap the at- 
king gull. 

fhe black cormorant makes her nest be- 

le the pelican. They appear to live in 

ace, altho we saw a cormorant trying to 
ck a pelican off of her nest. 

The island will later become the rookery 

the seagulls now waiting on every rock. 

Several acres of ground were covered with 
burrows, one within every square yard, the 
homes of the auklets. 

The Coronado Group is composed of four 
islands, each as rich in bird life as the one 

on which our camp was located. 

Vegetation is not entirely absent. Wher- 
ever there is a bit of soil, there is plant life. 
lhe mountain slopes look like a_ closely 
mown meadow mottled with acres of golden 
poppies and black-eyed susans. Yellow and 
blue flowers predominate. 2 

{ view of the three seal rookeries is a 
sisht worth going miles to see. The herds 
total almost a thousand, a third young pups. 
In recent years it has been unprofitable to 
take the hair seal for his hide; therefore 
leaving the herds to increase unmolested. 

While the islands are rich in animal and 
vegetable life, they do not lack in adventure 
and romance. 

On the very tip of the mountain the rock 
is scarifed by fire. Naturally one would 
wonder why anyone should kindle a_ fire 
there. The explanation was simple. Years 
go it was the custom of Mexican Indians 
to visit the islands in their search for food. 
If unable to catch the birds on their nests, 
or the mountain sides were dangerous be- 
cause of rain or fog, the hunters had only 
to kindle a fire, at night or in foggy weather, 
and wait for birds to fly into the light to be 
killed with clubs. Four or five years ago a 
resident of San Diego marooned on_ the 
island saved himself a horrible death by 
drinking the blood of birds caught in the 
manner described. 

I'he Coronado Islands have been the 
\lecca of smugglers. When the day comes 
that the sea shall give up its dead, these 
islands will be crowded by Chinese and 
Japanese. 
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BLACK CORMORANTS NESTING 


A hole in the mountain side attracted us. 
We had thought it a spotter’s pit used by 
mainland batteries during the late war. A 
customs inspector informed us that the mys- 
terious pit had been the hiding place of 
seven Chinese awaiting an opportunity to 
get into the United States. The immigra- 
tion authorities had watched the launch sent 
to take them off. The officers had seen the 
seven Chinese taken aboard, but when the 
smuggler was chased and overhauled within 
the three-mile limit of the United States, 
there were no Chinese aboard, no firearms, 
no weapons, but a bloody knife the crew 
had used to cut up a shark. 

On another occasion a launch had taken 
off ten Chinese, but when overhauled none 


were found aboard. On the following -day 
the tide left several bodies on the strand 
near San Diego; each had a torn bullet hole 
in the back of his head. In this case the 
crime was fastened upon the perpetrators, 
who served a sentence and have returned to 
live in a beach village near San Diego. 

On the fourth day of our stay on the en- 
chanted rather than desert island the Vir 
ginia returned to take us off and to give us 
a view of the wonderful marine gardens thru 
a glass-bottom boat, and a short stay on the 
three other islands as remarkable as_ the 
one upon which we had camped. Our vaca- 
tion ended with keen regret. Every minute 
had been enjoyed because each had been 
filled with some new and novel experience. 





The Second Day of a Wild Goose Chase 


The second installment of a story appearing in the September number, 
entitled “A Wild Goose Chase”’ 


¢. GUESS we will shoot tomorrow in the 
same field as we did today,” said Jack 
{ vier, our guide, who had assisted us in a 
essful goose hunt this morning. 

Did you look up that field on the west 
of town where we noticed geese feed- 
”* I inquired? “Yes, I did, but there 
a bunch of hunters who shot in the ad- 
ing field, so it is no use to go there,” 

| Jack. 
\s we had a very successful morning on 
se, we did not complain when Jack told 
we had better shoot in the same field. 
ve, I wish to explain, consisted of J. H. 
hop, Jr., called “Jerry” for short; J. H. 
{ vier, our guide, and the writer. Place: 
\\ ‘lows, Calif. Time: November 30, 1920. 
lll call for you fellows about 4 o’clock 
the morning,” said Jack. It is needless 
say that Jerry and I went to bed good 
early. I did not lay awake listening to 
&. se flying over as I did the night before. 





E. E. Ekdale 


Bang! Clang! Whirr! I awoke with a start. 
Skip! Clang! Jack’s Ford was making a 
brave effort to run on two cylinders just out- 
side of our room. “Gee! Jerry, get up; Jack 
is outside waiting for us,” I cried. It did 
not take us long to get dressed even if I did 
have to wait for Jerry to take a whiff or two 
of a cigarette. “How’s the weather?” I in- 
quired of Jack as we piled into the Ford. 

“Looks and feels like goose weather; she 
looks like we are going to have a north 
wind,” said Jack. 

After warming up the inner man with a 
cup of hot coffee and having stowed away 
an order of “ham and,” we were soon on 
our way out to the field in which we were 
to shoot. Arriving at the pits, Jack and the 
writer started making the pens for the live 


decoys, of which we had forty-eight. These 


pens are made of two-foot chicken wire and 
big enough for eight or ten decoys to run 
around in and feed. We had finished mak- 
ing five pens and had started to distribute 
the decoys, dividing them among the five 
pens. 

“Look out!” cried Jerry. Jack and I 
looked around and much to our surprise we 
saw a flock of about twenty-five geese com- 
ing right for us. The Ford and trailer were 
standing in the center of the decoys; the 
geese did not seem to see anything but our 
decoys. How our tame decoys did talk to 
their wild brethren! Say, boy! my Ithaca 
was in its case in the bottom of the Ford. 
Jerry had taken his gun out of the case 
while Jack and I were putting out the de- 
coys. Jack’s corn sheller was always to- 
gether, and he soon had it in his hands. As 
the geese came over us, Jerry and Jack 
started the fun while I was putting my gun 
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together. Four geese fell to the four shots, 
and that same fool flock came back for more, 
and they got it. Having put my gun to- 
gether, we accounted for six nice big fel- 
lows. 

Jack drove the Ford off the field while 
Jerry and I played dog and retrieved the 
geese. We placed the dead geese on wires, 
and having placed some flat metal decoys 
around the pits, we were ready for the fun. 
The eastern sky had turned to a beautiful 
pink, and I had just called Jerry’s attention 
to it. “Get down!” cried Jack. We looked 
across the field, and coming right for us 
was a flock of about forty geese. Bill, the 
leader of the live decoys, started the sweet 
music, the rest of his associates joining him. 
The oncoming flock kept getting closer and 
closer. We crouched down in the pits and 
waited for them to come close enough for 
Jack to cry “Punch ’em.” The geese before 
reaching us settled down 200 yards from us 
and started to feed. “Come on, we will see 
if we can make a sneak on them,” said Jack. 
We got out of the pits and started to sneak 
on the flock. After we had taken a few 
steps some of the geese looked up. We 
stopped and did not move until all were 
feeding again, repeating this performance 
until we were within sixty or seventy yards 
of the geese, when they took fright. They 
arose and six reports of the guns echoed 
across the field. Two geese fell, but who 
killed them would be hard to tell, as every 
one of us had shot into the flock as they 
bunched in taking wing. We secured the 
two geese and retreated to the pits. 

We had just made ourselves comfortable 








when a flock of geese appeared in the dis- 
tance. Jack watched them thru a small pair 
of field glasses. “They are headed this way; 
get down,” said Jack. We watched the 
geese coming our way and every one of us 
expected to make a double sure. The flock 
swung by us too far for a shot and alighted 
about 200 or 300 yards from us and started 
to feed. “Ill go and see if I can drive them 
over,” said Jack. I have read about geese 


when over us I said, “Punch ’em.” We did, 
at least I did. The Ithaca spoke twice and 
two geese went to the happy hunting 
grounds. Jerry had a little hard luck. He 
being such a little fellow (200 pounder). 
and the pit having been made for a man 
around 150 pounds, he had a hard time to 
get up quickly out of it. He missed with 
his right barrel, but made a beautiful kil! 
with the left. It was a long shot, too. There 
was a lull for about half an hour, during 
which we proceeded to take in the scenery 
To the back of us was Mt. Lassen, the only 
active volcano in the United States. The 
sun shining on the snow made it appear a 
delicate pink, and there being dark clouds 
in the background, it made the peak show 
up very clear. To the left of Mt. Lassen 
can be seen Mt. Shasta, rising with all its 
grandeur above everything around it. How 
beautiful it all looked. The world is bright 
and even the bare ground looks differen 
You, brother sportsman, know what I mea: 
A man with that feeling would forgive his 
worst enemy of most anything except if lh: 
should steal your dog, gun or wife. 

Ka-honk! came from Old Bill, the leade: 
of the decoys. “Get down!” cried Jack, 
which we did in a hurry. While we had 
been enjoying the scenery a flock of geess 
had decided they would enjoy a breakfast of 
barley. They came for us with wings 
bowed. 

Say, reader, if you have never sat in a pil 
with a flock of geese coming right for you, 














THE AUTHOR AMONG THE DECOYS 


being wise, and how difficult it is to get 
near them unless you are on horseback or 
in a wagon. Jack started to walk towards 
the geese, but quartering a little as if he 
were going to pass them. He had left his 
gun in the pit, and I guess those geese knew 
it, for Jack kept walking until he was not 
over thirty yards from them, when they got 
up. They came straight for our decoys, and 
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THE AUTHOR HANGING A LIMIT ON THE “LIZZIE,” WITH JACK LOOKING ON 


you have never felt what living is. How 
the blood goes rushing all thru the body. It 
does not make any difference how cold it 
is, you never feel it as you watch that on 
coming flock and grip the gun tighter, wai! 
ing for the one big word, “Punch ’em.” The 
flock came over us calling all the time, and 
the decoys also calling. Talk of noise! 
noise did I say? I mean music, for that is 
what it was to us. The geese passed over. 
but too high for a sure shot. They swung 
and came up against the wind, and it was 4 
shame to take the money. This time Jack 
cried, “Punch ’em.” We picked the bi: 
ones, and six geese bit the mud (you though 

was going to say dust) and the rest of 
the flock sped away. Two geese came flying 
over us and Jack told Jerry and I to ge! 
them. Two sharp reports and the two gee=' 
dropped, both clean kills. 

It is an amusing thing to see Jack wh: 
a decoy flops over the wire of the pen, whi: 
they do every once in awhile. If they wan- 
dered too far from their pen Jack would g°' 
out of the pit and chase the decoy. When 
near it, say—Annetta Kellerman would gro“ 
green with envy the way Jack would dive 
and fall on that unwise goose. Jack wou'd 
then grab the decoy by the head and spa 
him with his cap, then throw the decoy in‘o 
the pen. Mr. Goose would get up, sha«¢ 
himself and go on feeding, but that same 
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goose would not leave the pen again. This 
performance would happen half a dozen 
times during the shoot. 

We secured a few more geese and at 9 
o'clock we counted our geese and found we 
had our limit of twenty-four nice big boys. 
We soon had the Ford and trailer loaded, 
and left for town to catch the noon train for 
Los Angeles. 

As we drove out of the field I looked back 
and wondered when I would have another 
such day. We soon arrived in town and 
cleaned up, while Jack drew our geese. He 
packed the geese in sacks with their heads 
on the outside, as instructed by the law. 

We arrived at the depot all packed ready 
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to go, but found our train was two hours 
late. What a pleasure it is to wait for a 
train with nothing to do but walk up and 
down the depot platform, watching the clock. 

After much worrying and bothering the 
conductor we found it was a question 
whether we would reach Sacramento on 
time. We managed to make connections 
at Sacramento, even if we did have to run 
for it, and was soon settled for an all-night 
ride. The porter took charge of our luggage, 
and after a good feed in the diner, we 
crawled into our berths to dream of geese. 

Reached Los Angeles at 8 o'clock next 
morning, very much refreshed after a good 
night’s rest. 
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Upon arriving home I examined my sack 
of geese and found I had seven geese and 
one head out of eight geese. Of course l 
am not accusing anybody, but someone stole 
my goose. I wonder who? 

As I put my gun away in the closet 1 
thought of the combination. A No. 4 Ithaca 
12-gauge, with 3% drams of E. C. powder 
and 1 ounce of No. 6 chilled shot, is a hard 
one on geese. I intend to try it again this 
fall. For a pal on a hunting trip my friend 
Jerry is hard to beat—always agreeable and 
an ideal companion. Here’s hoping he and 
I may experience that grand and glorious 
feeling again. Ka-honk! Ka-honk! 
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Rough Houses in Arizona 


[\ days gone by, over Arizona way, they 
have erected some roaring rough houses 
for true, elemental affairs, where the primor- 
dial instinct to kill was exercised without 
limit or preliminary frills. Not far from 
Tucson is a dent in the earth called Santa 
Clara Valley, and in that valley about fifty 
years ago lived a man named Billy Rhodes. 
Like many in old-time Arizona, Billy sported 
a sobriquet, for he was known to one and 
all by the chummy, friendly title of Uncle 
Billy—that is, to the lily whites. If he was 
uncle to the Indians, he was a mean old 
uncle, to be sure. One day Uncle Billy 
rambled along toward home from a far-flung 
foray, and about the time Old Sol was doing 
the chores and getting ready to hole up and 
call it a day’s work, the old-timer and his 
tired cayuse arrived within about 200 yards 
of his ranch buildings. Then Uncle Billy 
abruptly stopped his pony and stared doubt- 
fully, apparently with no good reason. 
Everything looked calm and peaceful, yet 
something warned him, something intangible, 
like the silent voice of instinct or his sixth 
sense. And as he stared, his pony snorted 
suspiciously, pricked his ears and began to 
edge away. Then the sharp crack of a rifle 
rang out (just like in those good old Beadle 
dime library stories), and Uncle Billy’s 
brone spun on a dab of landscape the size 
of a stove lid, and away they went, clat-ur- 
tee-clat, clat-ur-tee-clat, urged to greater 
speed by a chorus of robust Apache vocal 
etforts and more shooting. Thirty Chirica- 
huas could yelp and blooie considerable. 


Much of this redbird battle warbling was 
reeched in accents of jubilation, for they 
cured Uncle Billy was their meat, and as 
ey hastily attached themselves to their 
nies (hidden conveniently) and slithered 
‘er the vanishing lily, their thoughts cen- 
ed on a lovely ring-around-rosy with bon- 
ire trimmings. “E-e-e-y-o-0-0-0!” they yelled, 
vaich, being interpreted, meant, “Wait, 
(nele Billy, and be killed!” But the white 
nan and his tired bronc heeded not the 
urgent invitation, fanning along promiscu- 
.s, the horse at a hand gallop and his mas- 
looking eagerly for cover. Of course, 
pesky varmints (as Capt. Mayne Reid’s 
corless Trapper used to chirp) closed the 
&.p hurriedly between them and their oh 
. for their ponies were fresh, and as they 
read out to circle, Uncle Billy met up 
».th a little clump of dense green brush, 
: far from the creek that meandered peace- 
ly in the valley. It looked like a sweet 
ling hole, and right then horse and rider 
parated, Uncle Billy dropping lightly to 
\.other Earth and burrowing into that little 
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Billy Bowlegs 


green island with the speed of Molly Cotton- 
tail flirting with a greyhound. And, pronto, 
hostilities shaped up differently. All around 
the old-timer’s al fresco fort was open 
ground, making it impossible to come to 
grips without “rushing” him. So the Indians 
melted into the scenery and burned powder, 
sniping. —_——_——~ 

Besides his tobacco and a husky appetite, 
Uncle Billy packed an old cap and ball Colt 
that had been carefully loaded and was per- 











Ain’t She Blazes! 


Do ya know a trail a-windin’ 
To a cabin near th’ top, 

Where a lonesome soul’s strivin, 

An’ th’ wind’s always drivin’ 
An’ its wailings never stop? 


Do ya know a stream a-tumblin’ 
Down a solid bed of rock, 

An’ it seems to be a-rumblin’; 

Then again it goes to mumblin’, 
An’ ya get t’ know its talk? 


Do ya know th’ scent of fryin’ 
On a fire built of pitch, 
When th’ bacon’s almost tryin’ 
An’ th’ java’s nigh t’ bilin’ 
An’ your stomach’s in a hitch? 
Do ya know a fish like lightin’, 
An’ a reel a-singin’ out, 
An’ a rainbow mad an’ fightin’ 
*Cause he’s sore for ever bitin’, 
An’ ya got him just about? 


If ya know that trail @windin’, 
An’ that stream a-tumblin’ down, 
An’ that bacon almost tryin’, 
An’ that java nigh t’ bilin’, 
Ain’t she hell to stay in town? 
H. G. ALLEN. 











fectly willing to sling lead whenever its boss 
gave the sign. And then the Apaches began 
to sneak, and pretty soon one of them got 
over-anxious, whereat the Colt chided him 
so strenuously that Mister Injun rolled over 
and ‘didn’t care a darn what happened. 
Which made his companeros quite vexed, 
and they r’ared up and rushed—and, my 
stars, what a happiness for that old Colt! 
It roared with joy and twice more drilled 
Uncle Billy’s private brand where the drill- 
ing was soft and easy. Then the rush 
petered out and silence had an inning. It 


should here be stated that six loads in that 
chunk of hardware was the extent of Uncle 
Billy’s war supplies—except a keen edged 
strip of steel hitched to a handle, which 
looked suspiciously like a he-man’s ornament 
made famous over Texas way by a fella 
named Jim Bowie. 


All this time the gloaming was changing 
to gloom, and the unwashed roughnecks 
hated like blazes to prolong the soiree any 
longer than they could help, so they up and 
rushed again, and, boy, they got their need- 
ings pronto. Mr. Colt barked savagely, and 
right then St. Peter heard a knock at the 
wicket as a red soul squawked, “Open de 
do’.” And before Pete could swing on his 
stool, two more of Geronimo’s kinfolk were 
stepping on the first one’s heels. Gosh, what 
good guns old Sammy Colt built; and gosh 
all hemlock what tough buzzards packed 
them! And there Uncle Billy was, camping 
in all his lonely grandeur with an empty 
Colt, and surrounded by human persons who 
would admire to slit his gullet, but hadn’t 
the courage to keep on rushing just when 
they had him cinched. So they tried palaver, 
one of them calling to. Uncle Billy in bastard 
Spanish to come out peaceful and surrender, 
and they'd only give him a kick in the pants 
and let him go free, just like the wind, as 
he listeth. And Uncle Billy, who sabied 
Spanish, told them to go to hell, and tell 
Beelzebub he’d send him some more souve- 
nirs—if some of his dear, red brothers would 
kindly stand up so he could plug them—and 
also informing them he had another Colt just 
itching to get into action. 


-_—- — — = 


You remember the fable of the straw that 
broke a chump’s back once upon a time? 
Well, that yarn of Uncle Billy’s about an- 
other Colt caved the aborigines. They had 
nothing back of their G-strings except nau- 
sea, so far as rushing that white devil was 
concerned; and, besides, it was dark by this 
time. In the olden days Apaches were super- 
stitious and hated to fight in the dark. Then 
silence had another inning, which stretched 
along for nigh onto 120 minutes, when the 
lily white came out of his lair, hunted up 
his horse and trailed along to Tucson town, 
where he had his elbow mended, that had 
been busted by a stray bullet. And when 
an outfit from town visited the ranch next 
day they found Uncle Billy’s partner pretty 
badly mussed up and quite extinct. Yessir, 
they surely constructed some wonderful 
rough houses in Arizona along about Civil 
War time. 

California. 
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The Eternal Interrogation 


\W THY? HOW? Those are the greatest 

words in the whole English language 
for they cover about all the worth-while 
things we know, and they make man different 
from the animals. 

“Why?” “How?” should be graven on the 
coat of arms of every adventurer who fares 
forth into the world seeking knowledge. be- 
cause it is only thru the eternal interrogation 
that one arrives at a final array of facts that 
spe ll what little one ever learns of the world 
he lives in. The cow sees green grass and 


accepts it; consequently she remains a cow; 


man sees it and asks, Why? How? and he 


is man—unsatisfied. 

The sum of human knowledge is written 
down, as much as ideas can be 
written down on paper, and any ' 
man may read it as he runs, but 
the great mystery of the unknown 
things is written nowhere, yet it 
is always in plain sight for any 
man to see and to think and to 
dream about, perhaps. By fhe 
exercise of perseverence and 
great patience he may at last ar- 
rive at some perfectly good new 
knowledge about something here 
tofore unknown but present. all 
the time in some form of nature; 
witness the wireless . telegraph; 
the principle of the flying ma- 
chine; the explosive form of 
energy, and many other things 
that we have but lately learned 
to use. 
the gas engine, 


Dynamite. 
T. N. T. 


explosive 


and all other forms of 
energy are but puny 
copies of what nature does when 
she creates a volcano which is a_ purely 
chemical aifair, the mechanics of which may 
be summed up in the ability to create a very 
expansive gas, the further ability to confine 
and compress it, and the still further ability 
to give it air and a spark of intense heat at 
the same instant; explosion results. 

Phe voleano does all these things on such 
a large scale that the mechanics and chem- 
istry of the job escape us, but men, by 
patient observation and study, at last arrived 
at a means of duplicating what the volcano 
does and doing it on a scale that allows us 
to control the explosive power of sudden gas 
expansion; these men first had to ask 
“Why?” “How?” a good many times before 
they found fact in chemistry and in mechan- 
ics and learned how to handle the facts. 

How many times did Marconi ask “Why?” 
“How?” before he was able to create a wave 
of electric energy ata distance without the 
use of wires! How many more times has 
he. and his brothers who delve into things 
electrical, asked “Why?” “How?” — Since 


Out on the plains where the wind 


the first faint results established the prin- 
ciple of wireless telegraphy, later developed 
into a powerful, well-controlled agent that 
grows more powerful with passing of time. 

Yet there is nothing new about wireless 
telegraphy except the manner of applying an 
existing principle. 

The same thing may be said of flying. 
For many years to tell a man that he “could 
no more do this or that than he could fly” 
was to tell him that he sought the impossi- 
ble; today flying machines are so common 
that one hardly takes the trouble to glance 
up when one rushes by, smashing the still 
air to tatters with a roaring rattle of engine 
that wakes echoes among the far miles. 


Out West 


blowing, 
of drifting sand, 


Where there are billows 


There’s where the water of life is flowing, 


There is adventure on every hand. 


There are the mountains, white and hoary, 


Covered with evergreen trees and snow, 


There is the setting for many a story, 
Full of the thrills that the wild things know. 


There evry hour holds the lure of danger, 


There ls respect for the pure and good, 


There, in his need, no man ts a stranger, 


But rests on primitive brotherhood. 
SELLE WILLEY GUE. 


The man today outflies the best flyer 
among the birds, yet he uses principles and 
facts given to the birds by nature even be- 
fore the birth SF man as a species! Some 
time it took to learn to answer the questions 
“Why?” “How?” does a bird fly when a 
man can only walk! And there is still a lot 
of fine points about the game that the bird 
uses which man has not yet been able to 
solve—but he will, for he is still asking 
“Why?” “How?” every day of his life, and 
always he learns a bit more. 

The eternal interrogation must be applied 
to a lot of things yet, and man has a mighty 
long road to travel before he gets to the 
Gates of Wisdom. 

For instance, there is the little mystery of 
power that is contained in temperature 
changes—power stronger than the greatest 
explosive force that we know, yet applied 


silently and without any blare of trumpets— 
and it accomplishes some very wonderful 
things indeed. 

How do you suppose the mountains are 
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to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 





split and broken to bits and brought down 
to the final level of the plains? 

How is fresh water brought from the 
Seven Seas to water the fields 2,000 miles 
from the nearest ocean? 

How is this water taken, clear, pure and 
sweet, from the bitter waters of the ocean 
in the first place? Why are these things’ 
Why do they go on all day every day of th 
year? How is it done? 

The answer is found to be entirely in an 
application, on a tremendous scale, of so 
simple a thing as change in temperature! 

Intense heat is destructive; intense cold 
is as destructive as intense heat, and both 
are natural forces existent at all times in 
nature and in plain sight for us to see; both 
are also constructive. 

By using these forces to the extremes both 

way from zero as a common cen- 
_——— ter, nature takes fresh water from 
the ocean by freezing; melts the 


i] refractory rocks and carries the 
}{ reduction on td the stage of gase- 
i ous product; splits the moun- 
( tains by simply dropping water 
| 


into a narrow place and freezing 
\] it there; lifts tons of water into 
| the air and holds it there in form 
as light as air itself until thie 
winds transport it to a needed 
point, and there a shift in heat 
and cold valves releases it—all 
marvels for us to look upon, to 
wonder at, to dream over and to 
ask ourselves “Why?” “How?” 
about. Above a certain heat 
point and below a certain point 
of cold life itself cannot exist, 
so these forces control life itself. 
If we can, enough of us, ask 
ogirselves “Why?” “How?” and 
do it long enough, we will, so 
day, learn to use the heat of the sun and 
the cold of the poles to do a lot of work 
for us, for energy is power, and pow 
can be reduced back to electricity, and el: 
trical power can be presented wherever 
can string a wire, and there transforn 
back into light, heat, energy and a lot 
less common forms that create a wondr 
line of useful things for mankind—witne-s 
the X-ray, and there is nothing to prev 
stringing wires from the poles and from 
equator; the unlearned trick for us to dre 
over, to study and to ask “Why?” “How 
about is the method we must find of turni: 2 
simple change of temperatures into a « 
trollable power in a fashion that we can | 
Aye, that is going to take some dreami 
and it may now look impossible (just ‘5 
wireless did at one time), yet don’t forg 
brother, that nature uses this one force, 2 
it alone, to keep the life of the world go 
for it is changes of temperature that cau: ’s 
fogs to rise; it is the same thing that crea’ ’s 
winds and all air movements; it is the sa 














thing that transports unmeasured tons of 
, er for hundreds of miles, and it is the 
cy ne thing that releases this imprisoned 
er as rain (not as a great dash of water) 

he land! 
Nothing but changes of temperature does 
these common but wondrous things—yet 
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of it, and that is why we regret so mightily 
the passing of the buffalo, the Indian, the 
passenger pigeon, the great auk and, very 
shortly now, the antelope, elk, mountain 
goat, bear, mountain sheep and a numerous 
list of other species in Africa and elsewhere 
in the world. 


have a pow-wow and decide that we must 
“protect” and “conserve” these things— 
especially the game species—or they will be 
gone in a few years entirely; we've got to 
do it right bang off, and do it by law, too! 

So right away, quickly, we get Senator 
So-and-so to introduce a law, which presently 
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to use this gigantic 
“Why?” “How?” 

hy should man have to learn 
all that he knows? 

lhe animal accepts what he 
sees: he does not go beyond and 
isk “Why?” “How?” Therefore 
he remains an animal and does 
not progress upward in the scale 
of wisdom; undoubtedly a few 
animals have felt the first won- 
der. the first glimmer of what is 
bevond what they can see, but 
they have gone but a very little 
way on the road to knowledge; 
the rock records of the world 
show this, for the dog of today 
is only a little different from the 
first dogs the world ever knew, 
while the horse has advanced 
from the little three-toed Eohip- 
pus to the fine animal we are 
familiar with, and, luckily for us, 
his temper and tastes, in the 
matter of food, have remained so 
nicely balanced with his size that 
he does not eat people and his 


power— 


fellow animals, which his size 
would enable him to do easily 
enough, but prefers vegetable 


food, and so can live along with 
us in the same world. 

lhe rock records show us that 
the saber-toothed tiger and the 
great, carnivorous animal-reptile 
forms vanished because they 
were of such makeup that they 
accepted what was in every form 
ind never even heard of an in- 
terrogation. 

They never asked “Why?” 
‘llow?” They were simply one- 
idea forms of life created as ex- 
periments, and were discarded 
because they did not fit; their 
tonnage was too great and their 
appetites balanced their tonnage; 
consequently they were entirely 

destructive and had to be 
eliminated. 

Ne talk of game conservation 
regret that the buffalo are 
gone and that many other species 
ar going fast all over the world; 

boast about the “progress” of 

human race with one bi@ath 
regret the passing of the wil- 
ness with the other. Why? 
lan is a creature wedded and 
strongly bound to habit just as 
e\ ry creature is; it has been one 
hardest tasks to break 
from tradition enough to 
pr cress at all, and he has been 
to accomplish some prog- 
only because he has foend 
| is constantly finding) a way 
nswer those two little words, 
y?” “How?” 


0 his 


: this demonstrated daily before our eyes 
lown the ages, we have yet to learn how 


We have always had these things with us 


in the world; we have accepted them as part for 
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The Oregon Trail 


“Drink to the men who blazed the way 
With hearts that would not quail; 

They made brave quest of the wild Northwest 
They cut the ‘Oregon Trail.’ ” 


The eastern terminus of the famous “Oregon Trail” was 
the same as that of the Santa Fe Trail—the town of Independ- 
ence, on the Missouri River, near Kansas City. The two trails 
were the same for forty-one miles out; then they diverged, one 
leading to the southwest and the other to the northwest, some of 
the time up the Little Blue River, through Kansas and Nebraska, 
until it struck the valley of the Platte River, near Fort Kearney. 
It then led up the South Fork of the Platte for some time, and 
then over to the North Fork at Ash Creek. From there the trail 
kept close to the river well up towards the Rocky Mountains, 
before it led off and went across to the valley of the Sweetwater, 
a tributary of the Green River, flowing south into the Colorado 
River. This was 897 miles out from the Missouri River. Here 
was a remarkable rock, which marked the entrance into the 
Sweetwater V alley, and from its first observation on the Fourth 
of July, it was called Independence Rock. One side of the rock 
was almost a perpedicular granite surface, which was literally 
filled with the autographs of the thousands of pilgrims traveling 
to the sunset land. 

Following the trail carries one below the foot of the Big 
Horn Mountains, past the Devil’s Gate, and up to the remark- 
able crossing of the Rockies at the South Pass. Passing down 
the Pacific side of the Great Divide, one traverses miles of very 
rough country until he comes to Fort Hall, 1,070 miles from the 
Missouri. The trail then led to the Soda Springs, on the Snake 
River. At Raft River, a branch trail turned aside and led to 
California, the route pursued by the ‘49ers. The Oregon Trail 
ran down the great Snake River Valley, through the Grande 
Rounde Valley, striking the Umatilla River and afterwards the 
Columbia, thence on to the Dalles and Fort Vancouver, 2,020 
miles from the eastern terminus. 

Ezra Meeker, with thousands of others, crossed the plains 
to Oregon more than 65 years ago. For 60 years he was a 
farmer near Walla Walla, Washington. In January, 1906, he 
decided that the old Lewis and Clark trail should be marked 
for posterity and resolutely set oul across the plains. 

The old pioneer, with flowing white hair and beard, drove 
his oxen, Dave and Duke, with William B. Marden of the 
Dalles and his collie dog, Bilge, as compaions, from Portland, 
Oregon, to Washington City, and back again. He interviewed 
the President, senators and congressmen by the score. He ap- 
peared before historical societies in every large city along the 
weary way, and succeeded in procuring an appropriation of 
$50,000 by the national government for the completion of the 
work he had begun. 

It was the old man’s prayer that he may at last lie down to 
rest beside the way, beyond the backbone of the Rockies he 
loved so well, and which looks down on the scenes he fondly 
cherished, and that his oxen, which so faithfully aided him in 
his long journey, and his dog, Bilge, which stood guard at night, 
may have a resting place beside him. 


Frank M. VaNncIL. 
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is passed, and we pat ourselves on the back 
“protecting” 


and “conserving.” The 
awakening will come along in 
the due course of events to show 
us how little we have to say about 
the really big things of this earth, 
like the passing of a species. 

You have forgotten to take any 
account of the fact that it is 
progress of the race of man and 
progress alone, spelled with capi- 
tals like this—PROGRESS—that 
is wiping out these species that 
will go slowly, majestically on 
wiping out any species that in- 
terferes, and does not conform 
and that cannot survive by meet- 
ing the rapidly-changing con- 
ditions. 

That’s the answer; in spite of 
all law, regulation, conservation 
or what not, a long list of species 
are doomed right now, and an- 
other generation will know them 
as “specimens” in parks and 
other places where we supply the 
living conditions that they are 
no longer able to find unaided; 
these will survive until the breed 
runs out. 

Slowly, surely, progress will 
kill the last individual of the last 
species which cannot meet the 
changes that progress brings, and 
it can be no other way, no matter 
how much we may wish it other- 
wise—and, I am just as ardent a 
game protectionist as you are, for 
I know that we can prolong the 
process of extinction for 
time even while I still recognize 
the utter, ultimate, uselessness of 
our efforts along this line. 

The trouble with us is that we 
belong to the generation that is 


some 


eye witness to these tremendous 
changes, and that we don’t like 
the changes because they inter- 
fere with our habits and with 
accepted things as we know them. 
We boast of “progress” of our 
own making, but, with the logic 
of a school girl, we lose sight of 
the great mathematical fact that 
two separate bodies cannot oc- 
cupy the same place at the same 
time if one of them is a buffalo 
requiring a whole lot of scenery 
to browse over in order to live 
happily, and the other is a man 
anxious to get married and settle 
down on that same 
scenery, dig it up, plant wheat 
and spuds (which buffalo don’t 
particularly like to eat) and raise 
a lot of more or less worthy de- 
cendents; it isn’t done, brother, 
that’s the trouble; nature hasn't 
got any blue prints to cover the 
case, so the animal must go any- 
that he is found in the 
he cannot possibly survive 


piece ot 


where 








e have gone a long way on the road of 
ress, and yet habit has kept us, and is 
ing us, bound down to an appalling de- 
Stop and think a moment; you re- 

ber that we are even governed by the 

a |, do you not? Can you remember any 
la’ case involving any question at all that 
not settled by some previous decision— 
soe “precedent” that was dug up to follow? 
I. + that government by the dead? 


Govern- 
n out of the past for those who live to- 
plain enough, is it not?. Why? Force 


ot vabit; we can’t break away from the pull 





of living conditions on this planet, and have 
moulded our own lives to conform to what 
else we found here from green grass to man- 
eating lions, and have gotten along until it 
has become a habit to accept all these van- 
ishing species as companions with us in this 
world—and now we suddenly wake up from 
chewing the cud of contentment and find 
that we are crowding the non-progressive ani- 
mals off the earth! 

Immediately we grow hysterical, and point 
these facts out to Bill, and Tom, and Jim, 
and we get excited about it right away; we 


way of progress; 

in the end because he has never learned to 
ask “Why?” “How?” 

The eternal interrogation spells the differ- 

still further as a 

species and sinking out of sight in the ruck 


ence between going on 


of passing ages, and man will still progress 


up to a distant point where he, in turn, may 

interfere and not be able to meet a change 

in conditions. 
| wonder 


How? Why? 


where that will be? When? 
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“RUFUS” 


A NOBLE ANIMAL WITH A HUMAN INTELLECT 


HE recent completion of the posting of desert trails in 

Southern California, making that spot safe for human 
travel, brings to mind the part taken in the work by the 
wonderful dog, “Rufus of Death Valley.” Rufus tells the 
following story: 

“My mother was a Siberi- 
an wolf-hound, and my 
father a Newfoundland. I 
first saw the light of day 
in the far Northern coun- 
try of Alaska. When I 
was a year old a gentle- 
voiced man became my be- 
loved master. He took me 
to a strange place called 
Death Valley, lured to 
these limitless miles of 
sand by untold wealth 
which lay hidden beneath 
its soil. 

In this awful vastness 
my master and a com- 
panion lost their way and 
were without water for 
days, the companion going 
insane. I feared for my 
master’s life, so I set about 
to find the hidden springs. 
With superb instinct, un- 
known to the human, I was pupus, WEARING LEATHER 
able to scent the water SANDS AND ( 
holes, and saved his life. 

In grateful thanks he made a vow that we would blaze 
the desert trails and succor men perishing from thirst, ex- 
haustion or the bites of poisonous reptiles. 

He devoted his efforts to placing guide posts at neces- 
sary spots in the wilderness pointing to water holes and 
giving accurate information as to distances and water sup- 
plies, and how to escape the terrors of the sun-swept wastes. 
Together we traveled hundreds of miles into the most re- 
mote places of the lonely lands. 

I was equipped with an outfit of saddle bags containing 
two three-quart canteens of water, and around my neck I 
carried a case of first aid remedies. 

The intense heat, often 135 degrees, made it necessary 
for me to wear specially constructed leather boots that 





S-HOLLA CACTUS 


adorned my paws to protect them from the hot sands and 
the cholla cactus. I also wore amber goggles to protect 
my eyes from the wind and sand. 

While my master set up the guide posts or painted the 
water-hole signs, I would range along the trail covering 
many miles in my mean- 
derings, guided by the 
Great Spirit to the dis- 
abled human, when I 
would give assistance and 
bay until the arrival of my 
master. Alone I saved 
thirty-three lives; with his 
help over 360. 

I could tell you many of 
my experiences, but they 
would break your heart. I 
once found five prospectors 
dead from thirst within a 
mile of a spring which 
would have been their sal- 
vation. 

When our funds became 
exhausted we would return 
to civilization and, under 
the auspices of the Los 
Angeles Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, give lectures of 
BOOTS FOR TRAVEL IN HoT our life in Death Valley; 
then we would return to 
the desert and continue 
our life-saving work. 

My Master, Lou Wescott Beck, has passed into the 
Great Beyond after having been largely instrumental in 
causing the appropriation of $100,000 by the United States 
Government for the posting of desert trails.” 

Thus his story ends, for rently, at the age of 18 years, 
partially blind and deaf, Rufus joined his master on the 
long, long trail, and the work of these two benefactors is 
completed; the influence of their labors will live .forever. 

His years were filled with honest labor and hardship. 
He helped the human, and in return may the human save 
his brothers from cruel or inhuman treatment. A fund is 
now being collected to erect a monument near the entrance 
to Death Valley in honor of Beck and his loyal helper, Rufus. 

ETTA MYERS CHASE. 












































RUFUS, WEARING HIS SADDLE BAGS, ETC. (Copyright by Lou Wescott Beck) 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 


will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 








Casting Live Bait 


Paper No. 10 


VW HEN it comes to discussing the reel for 
live-bait fishing, there is much that 
could be said, perhaps that should be said, 
but I must confine myself to a very brief 
outline of the subject. Perhaps the reader, 
holding in mind what has been said regard- 
ng the importance of the live-bait fisher- 
man’s rods, will consider that implement of 
paramount importance. While I would not 
minimize the value of the rod, still I must 
insist that for casting live bait, as in casting 
artificial lures, the reel is of first conse- 
juence. Of course, in still-fishing, the reel 
foes not play so large a part, but even there 
more depends upon it than some realize. 
While all tackle should be of the best, it is 
never the part of wisdom to slight the reel. 
\s to material, much depends upon the 
pocketbook of the angler. In my estimation 
there is no material so beautiful, lasting and 
altogether satisfactory as German. silver. 
Always that takes first place with me. Ger- 
man silver and hard rubber in combination 
makes a wonderfully beautiful winch, and it 
is serviceable, the harder metal protecting 
the rubber. Next in importance is nickel— 
good, but will “wear brassy” with lengthened 
ise. Brass is not to be considered. Get a 
German silver by all means e’en tho the first 
wutlay is considerable more; it will pay in 
the end. (The reader is urged to refer in 
this connection to the author’s “Casting 
Tackle and Methods,” where the matter is 
thoroly discussed. ) 

[he question of size is one that can be 
dismissed with only a word or two. Casting 
reels are made in various sizes, 60, 80 and 
100 yards; indeed, you can go on up if you 
wish, but for all practical purposes there is 

reason for a reel larger than the 100-yard 
size. Here is the difficulty—a larger reel 

ghs more. An 80-yard reel will hold 150 

ds of almost any line adapted to live-bait 

ting, so why purchase larger? Of course, 
if the angler wishes to increase the speed of 
his reel, he can secure a large reel and use 
a large core of cheap line; it is an aid in 
casting, too. Personally, I always employ a 

e on all my casting reels, a core that sel- 
dem is unreeled, for [ do not enjoy having 
th spool grow too small for comfortable 
aid expert thumbing. I hereby recommend 
the 80-yard reel for live-bait casting and 
general live-bait fishing. Now to be more 
pe ticular: 

LIVE-BAIT CASTING 

‘ow I am to confine myself to simon-pure 
ca-ting, with no thought of other fishing in 
miid. As the reader remembers, I made the 
as-ertion in the introduction that there are 
fe ver expert casters of live bait than there 
ar of plugs; so it behooves me to be a little 
Pé:ticular in my discussion of reels, tho I 





A chapter on reels for live bait, 


their preference and selection 


O. W. Smith 


(Note: For the advantage of the angler who 
picks up this copy of Outdoor Life for the first 
time let me say that we have been discussing the 
subject of live bait for some months—since the 


first of the year in fact. We have covered 
thoroly the various live baits employed and the 
rods to use in the sport; now comes the matter 


of reels. Undoubtedly one could say more upon 
the subject than I do here and in the next 
month’s issue, yet I hope I have given at least 
a glimpse of the subject.—O. W. S.) 


cannot go into the question here with all the 
thoroness manifested in “Casting Tackle and 
Methods.” Simply I will devote a paragraph 
to each of the five reels suited to the sport. 
REGULAR REELS 

By “regular reels” I mean the quadruple 
multiplier, for nothing slower than the quad- 
ruple is adapted to casting—without a me- 
chanical aid of any sort. This is the original 
winch, by some casters preferred to any 
“improved” reel upon the market. With it 
the fisherman must spool the line and thumb 
the reel, and be it said emphatically, there 
is joy in “doing the whole thing”—make no 
mistake about that. For real expert work, 
perhaps no “improved” winch can equal the 
regular reel. It is recommended unhesitat- 
ingly to that elect company of casters who 
honestly, perhaps wisely, refuse all me- 
chanical aids from earnest convictions. They 
derive the maximum of pleasure from their 
skill. However, not every fisherman can 
afford the time to become a master of the 
regular winch; for him there are other reels. 

THE SELF-SPOOLER 


Without disparaging other and more re- 
cent “improvements,” I think I am safe in 
saying that the greatest and most worth- 
while addition to the regular winch is the 
level-winding devise. The method of its 





ONE OF THE FIRST LEVEL-WINDERS 


working need not be discussed here. The 
traveling guide, propelled by an endless 
screw, lays the line accurately and level. 


Thus bad back-lashes are avoided, the angler 
is free to watch his fish when engaged in 
the battle. Once let the live-bait caster- 
fisherman (for the reel is as fine for still- 
fishing) employ a good level winder, and he 
will be “spoiled” for other reels for all time. 
To be able to keep your eyes glued on the 
battling fish knowing that the line is being 
properly cared for at all times adds most 
wonderfully to the fisherman’s pleasure. 


THE SELF-THUMBER 
Another class of reels on the market are 
guaranteed to thumb the reel by mechanical 
aids as carefully as the fisherman could 
after years of experience. Confessedly they 
are all their makers claim; they do “thumb” 





NO THUMBING HERE 


perfectly. Naturally a fisherman cannot at- 
tain the distance with such reels that he can 
with regulation winches or free-spools; but 
he can easily cast 70 feet—enough for aver- 
age fishing. However, for me, self-thumber 
subtracts from casting the very thing that 
renders it so attractive to me. I like to do 
my own thumbing, not that I can do it bet- 
ter (tho I think I can), but because I like 
to do things for myself. For the man who 
wishes to cast once or twice a year, the auto- 
matic thumber is the thing. Perhaps it is 
somewhat more difficult to properly “thumb” 
when casting live bait than it is when em- 
ploying lures. 
THE FREE-SPOOL 

In the free-spools we have a class of reels 
for the expert, the man who wishes to be 
something more than a mere dilettante 
fisherman. Not that the free-spool is for the 
expert alone, only this: it is for the man 
who is willing to pay more than passing 
attention to his casting. I think for live- 
bait casting the free-spool is a very decided 
aid; the disengaging of the reel mechanism 
in the act of casting leaves the angler free 
to thumb his bait alone. Theoretically, at 
least, it is the balance-handle and reel 
mechanism, acting as a sort of fly-wheel, 
that gets us into trouble when we cast; 
eliminating the handle should, and does in 
the hand of an understanding caster, help to 
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eliminate back-lashes. Perhaps because of 
the varying weights of live bait, no two frogs 
or minnows weighing exactly the same, the 





A FREE-SPOOL 


free-spool, next to the level-winder, is the 
reel for live-bait fishermen. I recommend it 
to those able to use it. 

After all--and | this with fear and 
trembling—more depends upon the man be- 


say 
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hind the reel than upon the reel itself. I 
saw the truthfulness of this statement ex- 
emplified in a somewhat remarkable manner 
this past summer. I saw two men fishing 
from the same boat. One was using a fine 
winch, the last word in the reel-maker’s art, 
while the other fingered a bent and worn 
nickel reel of an ancient vintage, a reel that 
rattled and groaned with every cast. Yet the 
man with the old, worn-out and out-of-date 
reel was getting out more line and in better 
shape than was the man with the fine winch. 
A riddle? No. One knew how to cast, how 
to get the most out of poor tackle, while the 
other knew nothing of the art of casting. 
Learn how to cast. 

(In our next issue we will finish the dis- 
cussion of the subject, paying some atten- 
tion to reels for still-fishing, as still-fishing 
is a pleasurable way of angling with live- 
bait when action palls and rest is desired.— 
O. W.S.) 


An Old Rod wall Memories 


“Jack” Maxwell 


Texas has many lakes and streams, 
Moonlight and azure blue, 

Fertile valleys and rolling prairies 
sedecked with flowers otf every hue. 


1 
skies o! 


But the most beautiful of them all, 
The one I love best and know, 
Is a little lake, ‘‘just west of town,” 
W here | fish and wisl Lake Como 
THERE comes a time when we turn back 
the pages in life’s history and_ think 


once again of those days long since rolled 
into the discard by the hand of “Father 
Be 5 ‘ : 

iime. As we look the pages o’er, we find 
here a little bit of sunshine, and there just a 
little bit of rain; perhaps here a bit of hap- 
piness, or there a twinge of pain. But after 


all it’s a wonderful old world, and we take 
out just about what we put into the game. 

Today is one of those cold, cloudy, winter 
the 
and 


everywhere ; 
tho now 


stillness 


but 


there’s a 
are all 


days; 


streets deserted, 





back” in out of the dampness since that well- 
remembered day, none of them gave me the 
thrill and near nervous prostration that did 
that little one-pounder, wrapped gracefully 
around an old battle-scarred, under-water, 
treble-hooked plug. 

Situated about one-fourth of a mile from 
this lake is a large sanitarium, an institution 
the treatment and cure of various and 
sundry ills. time I had an 
interest in this nerve garage. My business 
or duty was looking after the beds—that is 
to say, one little white bed in particular. I 
was told by the kind doctors to do my very 
best to hold down this little white piece of 
hardware for an indefinite period; therefore, 
according to instructions, | camped on the 
afore-mentioned piece of furniture most of 
my time for two and a half years. Ill say 
It was while filling 


for 


Once upon a 


it was some hard job. 








LAKE COMO 


then you see some belated pedestrian hurry- 
ing along with upturned collar trying to 
keep the gently falling snow from finding a 
camping site on his immaculate “Arrow 
Brand.” When you hear a noise or a human 
voice it seems far off in the distance; every- 
thing is being slowly and silently covered 
with a mantle of white. As I sit here and 
look out upon a world draped in white and 
purity, my thoughts take a backward flight 
into the land of yesterday. 

When I look thru memory’s pages I find 
among other fond remembrances an old fish- 
ing rod, long since relegated to the days of 
long ago. To me this old rod means a great 
deal; it being the first rod | ever owned, and 


the circumstances concerning its coming 
into my possession make it more priceless 


to me than anything | own pertaining to 
outdoor recreation. Even when I hang it 
alongside my shapely, well-groomed fly-rod, 
it doesn’t fail to hold first place in my love 
and admiration. 

It was with this rod one afternoon, years 
ago, at Lake Como, Tex., that I took my 
first bass. Tho I’ve taken many a “bronze 


AND 





PUMP STATION 
this high-paying position that I came into 
possession of the old rod in question. 

A portion of the time while at the sani- 
tarium [ spent down at the lake, feeding 
angle-worms to ferocious sun-perch. One 
Sunday afternoon I saw a fellow take a bass 
by the bait-casting method, and it aroused 
my curiosity to the extent that I became 
more or less nosey, and was given a casting 
outfit—my entire layout being given to me 
by good fellows who were anxious to help 
me while away those trying days. 

The rod was given to me by a young fel- 
low who lived near the lake and who was 
quite some angler. It seemed to be like 
the poor waif of the canine family—*‘just 
dog”—as it was without name or pedigree, 
and had for a cap on end of hand grip the 
metal top from off a quart whiskey bottle. 
This was before the “big drought.” I don’t 
think the old rod is quite four feet in length, 
but at that I took quite a number of bass 
with it that season. 

The old under-water plug was given me 
by Mr. Phillips, who had charge of the 
pumping station at Como, and many is the 





time he helped me during that season 
untangle back-lashes and offer words of « 
couragement and advice when I was all b:+ 
ready to throw the whole shooting mat 
into the lake. 

One of the doctors gave me an old “T; 
part” reel and a “Kingfisher” line, and | 
believe I can truthfully say that no piece 
twine ever caused a human being mo 
trouble and mental anguish than did that 
one hundred and some odd feet of “Kin 
fisher” that my doctor gave me years ago. 

But like most troubles in life, the kinks 
and tangles became less and less as I went 
along, and today, after many years, I reali: 
it was all for the best, and as I look at t! 
old rod and reel, hanging silently in n 
office, it brings back fond memories of days 
gone by; tho at the time they were giver 
to me, my world was looking mighty dark, 
but fishing and cussing back-lashes helped 
save the day; and many times since thos 
cloudy days I’ve seen the sun shine and 
flowers bloom on the hills and in the valleys 
that surround Old Como—the most beautif 
little lake in the whole world to me. 

Those friends did me a great kindness 
when they fixed me up with my first bait 
casting paraphernalia. They started me on 
the road that has since led me into some of 
the beautiful places that await the man or 
woman who is willing to travel the trails that 
lead out into Nature’s vast and_ glorious 
wonderland. 

It has led me along swiftly-flowing, snow- 
fed mountain streams, in whose waters the 
beautiful rainbow trout leaped with joyous 
delight, and again it has taken me to the 
home of the fighting bass, where the southern 
zephyrs transformed the bosom of the placid 
lake into tiny wivelets. At other times it 
has led my footsteps thru flower-bedecked 
fields and woodland far from the grind of 
daily toil, out and away from brick and 
mortar, away from the hurrying throng and 
the place where they barter for silver and 
gold. It has opened up for me new avenues 
of thought, has been the means of making 
me realize my littleness in comparison with 
the great work of Mother Nature. 

This road has brought me, as it has many 
others, to a higher appreciation of life and 
to a greater love for God and my fellowman. 
And, after all, “it’s not all of fishing to fish” 

a goodly portion of the angling game is 
just old rods and memories. 


“eo . 
Fixing Those Waders 

For combatting the old evil of rubber 
waders on the rock-bottom trout stream | 
bought an ordinary pair of hip-length, light 
weight rubber boots. These I took to the 
shoemaker, and when I got them the next 
day,they were equipped with a_ regular 
leather sole and heel and studded with hob 
nails. The leather is soaked and shaped to 
the sole of the boot, and the nails soaked 
in salt water. Then when they are pegged 
on, the chemical action corrodes them ai 
offsets any leakage between soles. Mar 
shoemakers have told me that it was imp« 
sible to put leather soles on rubber boot: 
but this one did it, and they don’t leak 
drop. Of course, one may buy leather-sol: 
boots, but as I have never seen any or ha 
no idea where to get them, I took to t 
easier method herein described. It is 
great relief from the eternal slipping a 
sliding to put one’s foot down and have 
stay there. The soles and nails make v 
little difference in the weight of the bo 
If one has old boots he wishes to have sol 
the best way is to have a thin leather ins 
inserted on the inside to clinch the na § 
thru, as in the old boots the inner sole 
usually softened and worn and will not he 4 
the nails properly. Some new boots a 
require an insole, and if so, a person show 4 
get them a trifle large. I hope this he! s 


someone out of their difficulty, as it did r 
Joun C. ATHERTON 








The «Largest Steelhead” 


\feasuring 42 inches in length and tipping 
scales at 27 pounds, the record steel- 
id trout of the season was brought to town 
few days ago by Carl Tandrup, member 
the Hoquiam (Wash.) Rod and Gun Club. 
fact, so far as known, it is the largest 
ut ever caught by hook and line. 
landrup, who pilots one of the auto stages 
the Humptulips route, had a little time 
spare before the scheduled hour for leav- 
« Humptulips, and, arming himself with a 
pound test line and a 5%4-ounce casting 
le, he went up the river to a likely look- 
« hole. He made but a few casts before 
« hooked what appeared to be the grand- 
ther of the trout family. The time for de- 
irture to Hoquiam had passed by half an 
uur when, after a tiresome tussle lasting 
venty minutes, he landed his catch. 
seattle (Wash.) paper. 


Work of the Indiana Fish 
Commission 


It is pleasing to announce that the number 
of fish propagated and reared this year in 
ponds at the state fish hatcheries is the 
largest produced since the state began fish 
cultural operations in 1911. In September, 
when the season closes, and the fish from 
the four state hatcheries have all been 
planted, figures will show that a total of 
three-quarters of a million young fish will 
have been placed in state waters. Up to 
{ugust Ist 551,585 bass, blue gill, crappie 
ind perch had already been delivered to 
ipplicants, and many thousands of young 
fish of the same species still remained for 
final distribution. 

Black bass, especially the small-mouth 
variety, are among the fish most difficult to 
propagate. The success made in bass cul- 
ture depends greatly on weather conditions. 
\lr. Bordenkecher has worked out a system 
whereby such problems are siniplified. As 
soon as the water begins to warm in the 
pring, bass will start to spawn. Early nests 
built by bass in hatchery ponds or in shallow 
ikes and streams seldom produce any fish. 
'rosts are likely to occur in April and even 

May. Should the eggs on a nest be sub- 
ected to a sudden change in temperature, 

y of seven or eight degrees, the males 

ive their nests, and most of the eggs, if 

it all, spoil. A temperature less than 49 
egrees will destroy them all. To overcome 
his difficulty Mr. Bordenkecher holds his 
reeders in cement ponds, minus any ma- 

rial they might use for nest building. This 
revents their spawning. By doing this he 
in regulate their spawning according to his 
idgment. He chooses a time to introduce 
is breeders into spawning ponds when the 

ather has been cool for some time in May 
nd indications point to a rising water tem- 

‘rature. A decline in water temperature is 

ways dangerous, but a rising one beneficial 

id inducive to the rapid hatching of the 

gs. This rise in temperature not only in- 

res rapid incubation of all eggs, but also 
sults in a larger production. The females 

this process deposit all or a larger pro- 
irtion of their eggs due to their further de- 
lopment during the time they are pre- 
nted from spawning. When put into the 

awning ponds, the bass start to spawn im- 

‘diately, another feature worth while, since 

the young’ will rise from the nest on or 

out the same day. Being of the same size, 
ey are not so apt to consume one another, 
lich they will do when nests hatch at in- 
rvals, and the smaller ones are allowed to 
n loose in the ponds with older and larger 
h. Supt. FisHertes & GAME. 
BE PLEASANT 

Be pleasant enough, but not so very 

pleasant as to be servile. 
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Letter No. 756—The Eternal ’Lunge Question 

Editor Angling Department How can I dis- 
tinguish between the true pike and the Great 
Northern pike? Is the Great Northern pike a 
separate species or only a large pike living in 
northern water? In your article on “Pike Fam- 
ily” some years ago you mentioned the Great 
Northern pike, but failed to designate its place 
in the family, unless in a number I failed to 
secure. In Park Rapids, Minn., region the speci- 
mens of Great Northern pike exceed the muskel- 


} 


lunge in weight. I saw two that weighed 41 





and 43 pounds. The true pike average from 
t to 6 pounds, while the Great Northern pike 
run from 15 to 45. Local fishermen cannot give 
any means of distinguishment Pike and Great 
Northern pike inhabit the same lakes, while the 
"lunge alone is found in musky lakes, altho I 
have seen one specimen of the unspotted ‘lunge 
from a pike lake.—W. L. S., Neb. 

Answer.—I have been engaged the past tew 





weeks in revising those chapters on the pike 





family for book issue, in many instances r¢ 
writing and adding material when I found that 
such course was advisable You are not wholly 
clear in your questions. First, all are pike h 
muskellunge no less than the Great Northern 
pike,” so called. Perhaps if you glance over the 


scientific names you will be somewhat clearer. 

Esox lucius—Great pike. 

Esox masquinongy—Muskellunge. The Great 
Lakes fish. 

Esox masquinongy ohiensis—The Chautau- 
qua and Ohio fish. 

Esox masquinongy immaculatus—Plain mus- 
kellunge. Our so-called “Great Northern 
pike,” which is a bad name, as it is very 
confusing. Gray ‘lunge. 


You will see from the foregoing table that the 
so-called ‘“‘Great Northern pike” is a form, per- 
haps distinct species, of muskellunge. ‘The inter 
grading, in color and marking, of the three 
‘lunge is so great that absolute differentation is 
extremely difficult. Indeed, some authorities in- 
cline to the belief that they are not different 
species, simply types, the result of environment 
perhaps. You get it, the “Great Northern pike” 
is a ‘lunge. Just what you mean by “true pike,” 
which ‘‘average from 4 to 6 pounds,” is not clear. 
Do you not have in mind the so-called “‘wall-eyed 
pike’? The wall-eyed pike is not a pike at all, 
and should never be so designated; it belongs to 
the perch family, and should be called simply 
wall-eye. The great pike run up to 40 pounds 
or so in weight, as do the gray-musky, which 
should never have been called “Great Northern 
pike.” The great pike has the upper part of 
the gill-cover scaly, the lower half bare; the 


whole cheek covered with scales. The ‘lunge 
has both the lower half of cheek and gill-cover 
minus scales, upper half scaly. That is a sure 


and easy way of separating pike from ‘lunge. 
The ordinary Great Lakes ‘lunge, which should 
not be found in the region you mention, is gray 
in color, side with round or squarish blackish 
spots of varying size on a ground color of gray- 
ish silvery. ‘‘Northern pike,” gray ‘lunge, body 
is entirely unspotted, or with indistinct cross 
shades. Hope I have helped you; if not, “come 
again.’’—O. W. S. 


(A few days later I receiyed the following 


reply :) 


Editor Angling Department:—Your letter re 
ceived, and I thank you for your kindness in 
inswering Am sorry to say you have not 


cleared my mind in the matter, except to confirm 
my apinion that what are called Great Northern 
pike are merely large pike—that the real Great 
Northern pike is rarely caught, claims to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I know the difference 
between the muskellunge, pike and pickerel, and 
know that the WwW ill-eyed pike belongs to the 
perch family; but when a pike with the upper 
half of the gill-cover and all the cheek is scaled ; 
when the skin is dark, almost black on top, and 
the sides are marked with yellowish brown ob 
long spots, and the weight is from 4 to 8 pounds 

illed a pike (Esox lucius), or pickerel by 
the natives, and the fish marked in exactly the 
same manner, but weighing 15 to 40 pounds is 








IS Cé 





called a Great Northern pike, you can understan 
why | called for help. To recapitula rhe 
“Great Northern pike” is really a variety of the 
muskellunge, is the unspotted ‘lunge All fish 


marked as described above are pike, Esox lucius 
The fish galled Great Northern pike by the na- 
tives are only large pike Am I correct? Are 
the pike weighing from 4 to 6 or 8 pounds of the 
same variety as the 20 to 40-pound specimen?— 
W..L. S., Neb. 

Answer.—I am very sorry if my former letter 
did not help you out You need say nothing of 

e color; if, as you say, the fish has the upper 
half of the gill-cover and all the cheek scaled, 
he is a great pike, no matter how much he 
weighs, or whatever color or markings he may 
have. Is that clear? Naturally, in the minds of 
the natives every heavy fish is a ‘lunge; some- 
how they do not realize that a ‘lunge must have 
been a baby sometime. To your last question 
I can only answer: they are if they have the 
same cheek and gill-cover scaling. Let others 
rave about spots and colors; you stick to the 
only safe diagnostic feature—the scaling. Yes, 
the so-called Great Northern pike is a variety 
ot muskellunge, tho some students of fish doubt 
that it should be given separate classification 
from the other ‘lunges. ‘Great Northern pike” 
is a poor name; better call him gray, or un 
spotted ‘lunge. This matter will never be cleared 
up until fishermen come to realize and admit 
that a great pike is just as gamy as a ‘lunge, 
pound for pound. In fact, more than half of 
the so-called ‘lunge taken are nothing but large 
great pike, which is not saying that they would 
be one whit more gamy and worth while were 
they true muskellunge.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 757—Carp Fishing 
Editor Angling Department :—Please tell m« 
how to make dough balls for carp, and what 
ointment to put on them to make fish bite 
what is a good book on common fish?—A. W., 
Ga. 

Answer.—Several methods have been given in 
the Fireside for making dough balls, which prob 
ably is about the best thing in the way of carp 
bait, tho a carp will take anything edible, and 


; also 


many articles not so regarded. For instance, 
iround dump piles from cities carp will be found 
feeding on the refuse I remember one city that 


} 


dumped the refuse from livery stables into the 
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BASS FROM ROOSEVELT LAKE. COMPTS. BERT RUSSELL 
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sluggish river that ran thru the town, and one 
could catch carp with almost any sort of bait— 
liver, worms or minnows. Chopped liver or 
chopped fish makes a good ground bait; in fact, 
almost anything from vegetable to animal food 
The following method of making dough balls is 
copied from Outdoor Life for March, 1910. 
“Take one cup of flour, one cup of corn meal, 
one good handful of dark brown sugar; mix 
well; add enough water to make a stiff dough, 
roll out into strips about an inch thick and as 
long as wide. Drop into a pan of boiling water 
and cook until done. Move them about while 
cooking so that they will not stick together. 
When thoroly cooked take them out and wrap in 
a cloth; they will keep moist for several days.” 
I have found it a good idea to fasten to the 
hook with a bit of string or wire. I have never 
used any “ointment” of any sort to ‘‘make fish 
bite ’” Probably about the best book for you is 
‘Book of Fish and Fishing,” by Louis Rhead.— 
Oo. W.S 
Letter No. 758—Preserving Trout 
Editor Angling Department :—With reference 
to a recent letter—No. 695, March number—let 
me say that I can carry trout several days and 
keep them excellent condition. When I catch 
a trout I immediately kill it, take out its entrails 
wash it clean, dry it or rather wipe off the sur- 
plus water with an ordinary dish towel, put it 





in my basket and look for the next victin 
When I get to cam] and the sun is down, I lay 
out my fish on a canvas so that they will not 
touch each other and the night air cools them 
High up in the canyons it nearly freezes then 
Buty!!! 











A WHOLE LOAD OF WORMS 


WAVENEY WW Will 


In the morning before sunrise I pile the fish up 
and wrap the canvas around them, and around 
this bundle I use heavy wrapping paper, then I 
wrap all in my bedding and deposit same in a 
shady place under the willows. At night I again 
unwrap the bundle and lay out the fish again 
and continue this process until I reach home. 
I have carried fish this way for five days, and 
when I unpacked them at home you would have 
sworn that they were caught that day The 
canvas and paper tends to keep the cold in the 
fish and ras not allow the heat to penetrate, 
which, of course, the heat could not do thru 
the roll of bedding. I never pack fish in grass 
any more, and I am confident I can carry trout 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast if I can 
get fairly cool nights.—F. E. S., Salt Lake. 

Answer.—I doubt very much if your method of 
preserving trout would prove successful every- 
where, for I have had trout spoil over night, 
when stored in the coolest place to be found. 
Of course, where the temperature drops well 
toward the freezing point during the night, such 
treatment as you suggest will work satisfactorily. 
I have seen the thermometer at 65 in North 
Wisconsin at midnight. I was reading just last 
night the method of preserving trout, recom- 
mended by one noted angler, and he insists that 
the fish be not opened nor washed; simnly re- 
move the gills, and pack in dry moss. What do 
you know about that? Well, the best way to 
preserve trout is to carry a fry-pan on the trip, 
cook them right by the singing water, and take 
them home eaten. Am T right ?—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 759—Fly-Fishing for Rough Fish 

Editor Angling Department:—I wish to tell 
you of a rather strange circumstance and ask a 
few questions. While fishing along our river 
here last spring I noticed a bass struggling on 
the shallows, and upon picking him up discov- 
ered that he had attempted to swallow a small 
bull-head, but the latter had strangled him. The 
bass died soon after being relieved of his killing 
dinner. The stream is wadeable, and contains 
bass, perch, crappie, etc. Would like to know 
how to catch them with a fly. Where can I get 
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a creel, and which is better, split willow o1 
French willow? Where can I get a good, rea- 
sonably-priced split-bamboo and reel for fly- 
fishing ?—J. W., Ky. 
Answer.—It is impossible for me to answer 
you fully in a letter, because there is so much 
oe should be said. Perhaps if you were to get 
. John’s “Practical Fly- Fishing” it would help 
as ‘ much as anything; Outdoor Life will sup ply 
it for $1.90. It is one of the best of the shorter 
books on the subject. By all means get the 
French willow creel; it is far and away better 
than the split. In your letter you mention see- 
ing both listed in mail-order house catalogs. 
Well, why not get them there? If you want 
something especially fine, write Abbey and Im 
brie, 10 Warren Street, New York. I would ge 
about a 6-ounce 8-foot 6-inch split-bamboo, and 
good, serviceable single-action click. But write 
any of the tackle men who advertise in Outdoor 
Life, stating what you desire, and they will meet 
your requirements and pocketbook. Do not 
think that you must have an expensive rod in 
order to be a good fisherman. While there is 
real pleasure in possessing a high-priced rod, 
there are cheaper ones just as practical. Read 
the little book I am recommending thru; then 
if you are not clear, write me again.—O. W 





- 


Letter No. 760—Can You Ttake Gar 
With A Plug? 

Editor Angling Department :—Would like to 
know if it 1s possible to take gar on lures? 
There is a pool here full of big fellows, and 1 
seems to me they would yield not a little sport 
if one could hook them. Just finished reading 
“Casting Tackle and Methods,” and wish to say 
that I agree with you all the way thru.—T. J. Y 
Okla. 

Answer.—I have never taken a gar on a lure, 
to the best of my recollection, tho I have taken 
scores on live bait, minnows, tho have not taken 
one-tenth of those that have stripped my bait 
from the hook without being caught. I do nou 
remember ever having heard of one being taken 
on a lure, tho I cannot understand why they 
might not strike upon occasion. After taking, 
what good are they? I would like to see them 
removed from all our fresh-water lakes, for so 
far as I know they serve no good purpose. Am 
glad you like ‘Casting Tackle and Methods,” 
and for everyone that don’t like it there are 
dozens who say they do; in fact, to date I have 
received but one unkind, or rather unenthusiastic, 
criticism.—O. W.S 


t 


Letter No. 761—Hickory Rods 

Editor Angling Department:—I want to say 
that I enjoy your writings in Outdoor Life very 
much, and have secured a deal of information 
from them. In the main I agree with you, but 
when you “knock” the hickory rod I am agin 
you from the word go. I have one, and dare 
assert it will stand the test of all heavy fish such 
as salmon, tuna and jew-fish. It is seven feet 
over all, actionable and light. I do not mean 
to say it is as pliable as split-bamboo, but it 
gets the fish with the best of them around here. 
It is all in the care one takes of the rods. After 
fishing I always hang mine up by the tip, and 
it is straight and true yet. I do all my own 
wrapping and varnishing, and agree with you 
that the work is rarest fun.—F. D., Calif. 

Answer.—I am glad you like my matter and 
find it worth while. Am also glad that you 
think you disagree with me re the hickory rod 
question, tho I am not altogether sure that you 
do. You see you have in mind salt-water fishing, 
and I sweet-water angling. Your rod can have 
sufficient waist to prevent “setting,’’ something 
impossible in a fresh-water caster of 5 feet 6 
inches, if it is to have any action. There is one 
maker putting out a bass-caster, hickory, one 
piece, short, 4 feet 6 inches, that is a beautiful 
piece of workmanship and a good rod; later 
there will be an article upon it in the Angling 


Department. 
Tackle and Methods,’’ and read the portion 
rods. You are sure right regarding care 
tackle—O. W.S 


Letter No. sie AT Tis This Fish? 


Editor Angling Department :—Am enclosi: 
you a print of a fish I recently captured in t 
Milk River here and hope you can name it { 
me. I think it is a black bass. 
inches long and of a muddy redish gray col 
darker on the back. The fishes of Milk Riv 
are mostly cat and pike, tho the latter cannot | 
taken on artificial lures, and it is considered 
waste of time to fish with anything but li 
minnows. While we have little opportunity f 
fishing here, I read your department and it hel 
out.—M. H., Minn. 

Answer.—Have the picture of your fish, ar 
from it and your description am unable 
identify it. Quite positive from the picture tl 
it is not a black bass, tho, of course, I may 
mistaken, the print is so small. Examined u 
der a glass, but so viewed lacks sufficient deta 
Rather odd your pike will not take lures; or 
narily they will strike them when even live-ba 
fails to attract. Pee “Casting Tackle a 
Methods.”’—O. W. 


Letter No. 763—Preserved Minnows for Tro 


Editor Angling Department :—Please tell n 
if preserved minnows are a good bait for trou 
early in the spring, and how you hook them.- 
Wh Ws Bay Ns 8 

Answer.—I have never experimented with pr 
served minnows for trout, but have used the 











ALL IN 


Trout fishing in the Catskills. Compts. T. H. kK 


MO MU MME 
to some extent still-fishing for bass and othe: 
sun-fish. Hook thru the head; better, use the 
double hook, thrusting one thru the head, the 
other thru the body. Funny, but I could never 
bring myself to employ minnows for trout, th: 
[ do use worms. Probably because minnows are 
unattractive in the waters fished by me befor: 
fly-time, and after flies come I never use any 
thing but the feathers.—O. W. S 
OUCH! 

He—Didn't some idiot propose to you beto 
our marriage? 

She—Certainly. 

He—Then you ought to have married him 

She—I did. 
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A STRING OF GOOD ONES. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


Wish you would get my “Casting 


Was about 22 
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Northern Pike~some fish! 


MIGHTY smash—a 2z2zzz-2zzzz-2zzzz as your reel sings out fifty, sixty, 
yes ninety or more feet of line—then a sudden stop and a churning, 
boiling commotion. Again he rushes, but you stop him—and in 
turning him back get your first flash of burnished, fighting muscle. You 
can see he’s a whopper—you can feel his brutal strength—you realize 
you re up against a battling Northern Pike. 
Whether it’s Northern Pike—whether it’s Muskie—dependability is the all-important 
thing in the tackle you use. 
South Bend Muskie Buck-tail Spoon. A buck-tail treble with red feather center. For 
years it’s been an effective killer used for trolling or casting. In various sizes of hooks, 
ingle or tandem spoons. Also in weedless type. 
South Bend Buck-tail Gang Spoon. Several extra strong hooks completely masked 
with buck-tail hair, tied full, make up the South Bend gangs, so successfully used in 
trolling for big ones. Also furnished with single or tandem spoons. 
uth Bend Buck-tails, the original buck tails, are made of genuine buck-tail hair, tied full and wrapped with 
<. * The secret of their wonderful fish-getting qualities comes through the life-like, breathing effect of the 
rs as they spread in the water. 
nd for *“The Days of Real Sport’*—book giving detailed description and complete variety of Pilse, Muskie 
i other game-fish lures; also shows the two famous South Bend Reels. Postal getsit—FreEE. Write today. 









South Bend 
Musk-Oreno No. 976, 


Muskie Buck-tail 
Spoon No. 708A 
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South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel 





South Bend 
Buck-tail 
Gang Spoon. 











OUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9219 High Street —~ South Bend, Ind. 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


CHAPTER IX 


HE choke is a means of producing a 

mechanical action upon the shot column 
by which the tendency of the shot to spread 
is to some degree offset. In its simplest form 
it is a beveled constriction in the bore near 
the muzzle thru which the shot column is 
driven just before it leaves the barrel, and 
by means of which it is suddenly narrowed. 
Certain pressures or forces are set up in the 
shot column by the firing stress. The force 
developed by the powder gas is exerted thru 
the wad column upon the base of the shot 
column, this being in shape a cylinder com- 
posed of a number of round, hard units. 
Being round and hard, they can move rather 
freely over and on each other, and are, in a 
way, fluid, in the this movement 
tendency. This ability to move is affected 
by the size, degree of hardness and finish of 
the pellets. 

When the powder drive is exerted against 
the base of the cylinder of shot, this for- 
ward acting force is communicated thru the 
base layers of shot to those above, but in 
doing this there is also set up a resultant 
force, due the fluidity of the column, 
which tends laterally or outward toward the 
barrel wall. This is the force which causes 
the shot to separate or spread when it leaves 
the muzzle, and the entire function of the 
choke is to offset this force. The outward 
tendency is not evenly distributed from the 
top to the bottom of the shot cylinder. The 
base layers get a great deal more of it be- 
cause of the inertia of the overlying shot, a 
condition which makes any increase in shot 
quantity noticeable in the increased shot 
pressures set up. 

The choke produces its action by the con- 
striction above referred to, which exerts an 
inward tending force expressed by a sudden 
squeezing of the shot cylinder into smaller 
diameter. If enough of this inward tend- 
ing force could be imparted to the shot 
cylinder to entirely neutralize the outward 
force set up by the powder drive, the shot 
column would spread only as the pellets are 
forced apart by the air. But the choke ac- 
tion, practically, can take care of only a 
certain amount of this lateral pressure. 
Theoretically it is quite possible to provide 
a sufficient constriction to meet the whole 
of this pressure, but it has been found that 
too severe choking produces blotchy or 
patchy patterns, with a lot of spoiled shot, 
and the degree of choke has to be stopped 
where pattern results suffer too much. The 
outward tending force, note, is exerted all 
the way up and down the barrel, but is re- 
strained by the barrel wall. Probably every 
shooter has noted the lead streaks which are 
sometimes to be seen beginning just forward 
of the cone and extending to the muzzle. 


sense of 
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The Choke and Its A Etion on 


Powders and Loads 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


These are the result of the shot being same force in a quick blow, the egg is 


pressed outward as the result of the powder 
drive, and as a very general rule their ap- 
pearance indicates that the particular load 
set up so much of this pressure that the re- 
sulting pattern must be bad. This was not 
the fault of the choke. The choke is, of 
course, a fixed quantity, and what it does 
once it would do the next time, except for 
the variance due to different load pressures. 

The old-time gun-makers had a very much 
simpler problem to deal with than have those 
of the present day. They worked with one 
type of propellant, black powder, which had 
a much more consistent burning speed, and 
which was influenced to a much less degree 
by loading conditions than is smokeless. 
For them the matter resolved itself into de- 
termining the best choke with which to meet 
the side-thrust, in this case very even, and 
when this degree of choke was found right 
for one load, they could be reasonably sure 
that other loads containing the same quan- 
tity would behave in like manner. Today 
the gun-maker has to face the use of smoke- 
less powder. Unlike black powder, the quan- 
tity used is not even a fair indication of 
what the load action may be. Loading 
changes, or storage after loading, may make 
one three-dram powder charge behave en- 
tirely different from some other three-dram 
charge. The gun-maker may get his barrel 
to do most satisfactory work with the powder 
quantity indicated, testing it with fresh 
loads, and the shooter may subsequently find 
that the same load is showing utterly differ- 
ent results for him. 

There are other advantages which the old 
makers had. Black powder starts its load 
more slowly and has a lower acceleration 
rate. While it sets up a breech pressure 
similar to standard loads of today, the gas 
from the black powder was driving and 
working against the unignited portion of the 
charge, acting as a buffer between it and the 
wads, while with smokeless powder the gas 
is in direct contact with the wadding, re- 
sulting in an increased tendency to upset the 
shot column above. Moreover, the full ex- 
pression of the powder required a longer 
time, and the load started more slowly and 
more evenly. 

The stresses set up in the shot column 
depend both upon the amount of force ap- 
plied and upon the time during which this 
application is made. This may be illustrated 
by rolling an egg across a room. A certain 
amount of force is required to give sufficient 
force to the egg to cause it to roll the re- 
quired distance; if this application is ap- 
plied thru a long, smooth push, the egg is 
not broken because the rate of application is 
low, but if an effort is made to apply the 


smashed instead of being started into action. 
The propellant used by the old-timer de- 
veloped the long, smooth push; the modern 
propellant, in a manner, the abrupt blow. 
The smooth push developed less side-thrust, 
less condensation of the shot column, and 
the results were very consistent. They also 
used soft shot, which the slow-starting load 
permitted, and this in turn transmitted less 
lateral pressure in the shot column than 
would have been true with the harder chilled 
shot. We have no figures as to the velocities 
which were obtained from the best muzzle- 
loaders, but doubt seriously whether they 
were as high as we can now get from smoke 
less powder. But so far as their pattern 
problems were concerned, they had all the 
best of it. 

The maker of the gun which is to handle 
present-day ammunition has anything but a 
simple problem. He knows that the weapon 
may be called upon to handle any one of 
half a dozen kinds of powder in charges for 
the 12-bore from 2% to 3% drams or its 
equivalent, with shot charges from an ounce 
to 114 ounces, of every size from dust to BB. 
He knows that every one of these loads will 
set up its own particular shot pressure, and 
that to secure the best results requires a 
carefully worked out choke to meet the exact 
conditions, not of all of these loads, but of 
one load. He cannot know precisely what 
the shooter will ask of the gun, and he can- 
not, as the old makers very often could, cut 
his bore to handle just one size of shot. The 
old-timers were practical, hard-headed men. 
They regarded their guns as tools designed 
to do certain work, and they either learned 
from the maker or found out for themselves 
just what load their weapons handled best. 
Then they used that charge and no other. 
They would have regarded a man as lacking 
in sound judgment who did not know his 
weapon, or who would fail to load his a: 
to its known best when he did know. Th 
neither had nor wanted such a range 
loads as we find on every ammunition sh 
today. Two sizes of shot, one for upla 
birds and one for ducks, was about all t! 
asked, and if those two sizes proved to 
7s and 4s for a certain gun, that gun ¢ 
7s and 4s every time, and nothing else. T! 
got results, and we could profit by the « 
ample they set. 

Because the maker of modern guns can 
have any assurance of the load his prod 
will be asked to handle, he has no indu 
ment to specialize for certain loads, neit! 
any basis for special work. He is forced 
do the best he can in developing a cho @ 
system which will work fairly with whate 
is fed into it. The theory and practice f 
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No. 2 Autographic 


KODAK, Jr. 


A superior camera 
equipped with a 
superior lens. 


$25.00 








We make the Kodak Anastigmats in our own lens factory from our own for- 
mulae. The men who design the camera and the men who design the lens work hand 
in hand. Obviously, then, the lens expert does not have the generality ‘‘camera’’ in 
mind but rather a specific model, of known capabilities, in a specific size and with a 
specific shutter. The camera maker and the lens maker are aiming—not at a common 
target—but at a common bull’s-eye. 

The Kodak Anastigmats are at least the equal of the best anastigmats made any- 
where in the whole world. They lack nothing in speed, the negatives they produce 
have that crisp, clean sharpness to the very corners that is characteristic of the true 
anastigmat. 

The particular lens used on the 2£ Autographic Kodak Junior is made specifi- 
cally for that camera. It has a little more speed than the best of Rectilinear lenses; in 
the other anastigmat characteristics—sharpness and covering power—it has no superior. 

The No. 2£ Kodak is for pictures 2% x 4% inches, nearly post-card size. It has 
the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and, like all Kodaks, it has the autographic feature for 
dating and titling the film at the time of exposure. 


An efficient camera of quality. 
At all Kodak dealers’ 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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choke boring is very well understood by our 
gun-makers, and they can work out very high 
results for a given weapon, for a given load. 
As we shall try to show a little later, this is 
not at all a simple matter, and is much more 
of a task than simply making the choke of 
a predetermined size and shape. The 
shooter who has an itch for a specialized 
weapon, the purse to pay for it, and the 
patience to wait for it, may not be able to 
get precisely what he wants, but he cannot 
attribute his failure to the inability of the 
maker to build it. They can do it, if they 
know exactly the load he means to use, and 
that he will use no other load. However, 
well understanding just what a task such 
specialization is, they may not want to un- 
dertake it. If they do, such a weapon would 
cost enough to jar the most hardened, and 
except for the precise work it was built for 
might be no more than just a gun. 

All this is because each load fired is a 
mechanical expression, a mechanical prob- 
lem and a very complex one. A gun which 
will handle one load to excellent advantage 
may not and will not handle a different load 
to equal advantage. It is not reasonable to 
expect that it would. Each one must differ 
somewhat in its mechanics, and a mechanical 
balance cannot be maintained when the fac- 
tors are changed. In practice it is the rule 
that a certain load will do its best work in 
a given barrel. Finding that load is no 
more than a matter of careful and patient 
testing, tho it may require a variation in the 
kind of powder, the amount, the wadding 
and the size and amount of shot. But it is 
distinctly worth while to make such a study 
of a barrel and its loads. Neither is it to be 
assumed that one barrel of a given choke, by 
a given maker, is going to behave exactly 
like other barrels by the same maker, bored 
in the same way. Very frequently it doesn't 
work out that way. The choke action takes 
place in from 1-6000 to 1-25000 of a second, 
so changes in form of choke so slight as to 
be almost undetectable, even a variation in 
the metal of the barrel or the thickness of 
that metal are bound to affect the choke 
action to some degree. So far as measure- 
ments with any instrument in use are con- 
cerned, two barrels may measure precisely 
the same, but this does not necessarily mean 
that the mechanical expression of the two 
will be identical. One may do its best work 
with a load which will need to be changed 
more or less radically for the other. As a 
practical matter, it is very much easier and 
very much more positive in results to load 
for the barrel than it is to attempt to cut 
the barrel for the load. Our standard guns 
are capable of doing very excellent work; if 
viven the load adapted to them they work 
so much better than the average secured that 
we are forced to the conviction that progress 
lies in adapting the load or improving it 
rather than changing the barrel. 

From what has been said, we do not wish 
it to be taken that a given barrel should be 
confined in its use to one size of shot. That 
is not true except in a purely special sense. 
It may be necessary to use more than one 
size of shot, and the barrel’s best perform- 
ance with each size can be found by care- 
fully loading for it. What the shooter seeks 
is “balance.” This may be defined as the 
setting up in the load of such factors that 
when they are brought into action a me- 
chanical balance, or rather the nearest prac- 
tical approach to a balance, is obtained. In 
practice, this means using such charges and 
loading methods as will drive a charge of a 
certain size of shot at the highest speed at 
which a satisfactory pattern may be had. 
Some barrels require very heavy charges in 
order to produce their best results. Mr. 


Askins has an over-grown 16-gauge which 
does not begin to take an interest in the 
proceedings until it is offered a charge of 
about 12-gauge proportions, and Mr. Sweeley 
has a 12 which is a very indifferent per- 
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former with loads of less than 3% to 4 drams 
of powder. On the other hand, many barrels 
will prove to be quite unsuited to heavy 
charges. There is no way of telling except 
by testing the individual barrel. 

It would not be fair if we did not make 
it clear that the products of our standard 
gun-makers can be depended upon to pro- 
duce good average performances. They 
have their problems, not as it might be, but 
as it exists, and their guns do well with al- 
most any standard charge put into them. 
What we have been discussing is the best 
that can possibly be obtained, and from that 
standpoint it is not to be expected that a 
boring method intended to produce a high 
average is at the same time the highest de- 
velopment for a special use. 

There are two general types of chokes 
which may be described as the long taper 
and the short taper. There is a third, which 
is not, so far as we know, used except in an 
experimental way. This may be called the 
multiple step, or wave, or ripple choke. 
Using the 12-gauge for illustration, the long 
taper has a length of about two inches, and 
in that distance the diameter is reduced from 
.729” to .684” or thereabouts, a total con- 
striction of .045.” The short taper has a 
length of about an inch, narrowing from 
.729” to .694,” a total constriction of .035.” 
These figures are taken from guns measured, 
and may be considered as typical only, for 
each gun-borer has his own ideas and works 
out his choke in accordance. The measure- 
1uents sometimes vary in guns by the same 
maker, and having the same degree of choke. 
This may be due to intentional changes in 
measurements, or to tool changes, or to the 
degree of hardness in the barrel material— 
possibly the cylindrical portion of the barrel 
has been cut a few thousandths of an inch 
large, and this in turn would require slight 
changes in the choke measurements. In any 
event, such changes do not noticeably affect 
the shooting qualities or the gun would not 
pass inspection. 

In the “multiple” choke an effort has been 
made to obtain a greater rate of constriction 
with less actual amount. The “steps” are 
short, only about half an inch in length; the 
one which we have, the first step constricted 
from .729” to .714,” a total of .015,” a rate 
of .03” to the inch of barrel length. Then 
comes a space of about half an inch between 
the first and the second steps. The second 
step is the same length as the first, but the 
constriction is .01,” a rate of .02,” while the 
combined potential of the two—that is, the 
rate of constriction—is .05” to the inch of 
barrel length, as compared with an actual 
.0225 as the potential of the long taper and 
.035 as the actual and potential of the short 
taper. 

It will be noted that the long taper in its 
two-inch length has the greatest actual con- 
striction, .045,” but it also has the lowest 
rate, .0225.” If we assume that the shot 
charge is moving at the speed of 1100 feet 
per second when it reaches the choke, it will 
require 1-6600 of a second to pass thru the 
choke. In doing so it receives, theoretically, 
a constriction of .045,” which is at the rate 
of 23.9 feet per second. Just what the 
actual constriction is we do not know, as 
some expansion of the choked portion of the 
barrel occurs, and just what this is we do 
not know, and in fact it would change with 
the thickness and strength of the barrel. In 
the constriction figures given no allowance 
has been made for this factor, and we have 
treated the choke as tho it gave the shot 
column the full indicated constriction. The 
short taper, being only one inch in length, 
requires but 1-13200 of a second to pass 
thru the choke; the constriction being .035,” 
indicates a rate of 38.5 feet per second. In 
the multiple choke, each step is one-half an 
inch in length, requiring 1-22000 second for 
the shot to pass. The first step gives an 
actual constriction of .015,” with a rate of 





27.5 feet per second; the second an actui! 
constriction of .01,” and a rate of 18.3 fee: 
per second. The two steps combined give 
potential of 45.8 feet per second. 

The choke, no matter its form, is an ob. 
struction to the passage of the shot cylinder 
and it acts just as any obstruction of t! 
same amount would. It consumes a certai: 
amount of power in constricting the sho: 
column, and it deforms the shot whick come 
in contact with it. By its action it offsets 
some of the outward tending force, but 
makes the shot cylinder pay in wasted power 
and deformation of pellets. The gun-maker 
has to seek the best practical compromise he 
can find. He must have a certain amount of 
constriction, if he is to offset the outward 
pressure of the shot column, but he knows 
that every bit of constriction beyond wha: 
is absolutely necessary works an injury to 
his shot. He has his choice between the 
more abrupt angle that means a higher rate 
of inward action or the easier angle with a 
less rate. To get like results the less abrupt 
angle must be carried further, thus giving 
an actual greater constriction. The choice 
is not easy, and each maker has his own 
ideas as to how best to meet the problem 
Excellent results can be obtained from either 
method of choking when carefully worked 
out, and the wise owner will leave the choke 
for the gun-borer to worry over. 

In the following table is shown the time 
of the choke passage, the total actual con 
striction, the percentage of constriction, and 
the inward potential, or rate of constriction, 
in seconds-feet for éach type of choke, at 
muzzle speeds of 1100, 1200, 1300 and 1400 
feet per second. 


TABLE OF CHOKES 








LONG TAPER—LENGTH, 2 IN. 
Vel. Time Con- Per- Potentia 
f.-s. sec. striction centage f.-s. 
1100 1-6600 .045” 12 23.9 
1200 1-7200 .045” 12 27 
1300 1-7800 .045” 12 29.25 
1400 1-8400 .045” 12 31.5 
SHORT TAPER—LENGTH 1 IN. 
1100 1-13200 .035” 8.6 38.5 
1200 1-14400 .035”’ 8.6 41.8 
1300 1-15600 035” 8.6 45.5 
1400 1-16800 035” 8.6 49 
MULTIPLE CHOKE 
Each Step % in. Long 

First step .......... 1100 1-22000 .015” 6.7 27.5 
Second step ..... 1100 1-22000 .010” 6.7 183 

Totals .025” 45.8 
First step .......... 1200 1-24000 .015” 6.7 30 
Second step ...... 1200 1-24000 .010” 6.7 20 

Totals 023” 50 
First step .......... 1300 1-26000 .015” 6.7 32.5 
Second step...... 1800 1-26000 .010” 6.7 21.5 

Totals 025” aS 
Firat étep ic... 1400 1-28000 .015” 6.7 35 
Second step ...... 14001-28000 .010” 6.7 23 

Totals .025” 58.3 


It will be noted from the table that as the 
speed of the load increased, the inward po- 
tential increases for each choke. It might 
be thought from this that the resulting pat- 
terns would be about the same at different 
speeds, as the greater the speed the greater 
the lateral pressure, and the greater the 
speed the greater the inward potential of the 
choke. This being true, it might be reasoned 
that the greater the speed of the charge up 
the barrel, the greater should be the choke 
constriction. The reasoning would hold, an: 
gun-borers would follow it, except that the 
higher velocity with which the shot a: 
driven into the choke, and the more seve! 
its action, the greater the shot deformatio:. 
shot welding, etc., a point soon being 
reached where further constriction is not ad- 
visable. 

If we had shot which would not defor: 
under choke action, and chokes which wou: 
not give or expand under shot thrust, \ 
could obtain the full inward potential a: 
increase it at will. However, the facts a 
that any shot hard enough to resist deform- 
tion must for that reason alone transmit 4 
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An Afternoon’s Sport 
for a Quarter 


CROSS the lake for a week-end’s fishing, with rods and lines and a pup- 
A tent, up-stream to town to buy supplies or just out for an hour’s ride on the 
water! With an Evinrupe clamped to your rowboat or canoe you breeze 
along 6 to8 miles an hour if you wish, without touching a hand to ora or paddle. 


You’re always first to reach your favorite fishing grounds. And when you get 
there you are ready to fish because you can set.up your rods and tackle as you 
ride, with your Evinrupe doing the “rowing.” 


Twenty-five miles for twenty-five cents! A penny a mile for “gas” and oil is 
all it costs to operate an Evinrupe. And you pay only $10 a year for this 
eficient little motor, dividing its price by its life. What other outdoor sport 
is half so economical? 


The Evinrupe is the world’s standard power plant for watercraft, 
gradually developed and perfected by a great organization thru a 
period of years. Its dependable, vibrationless power is known 
wherever navigable water flows. 


Ask your sporting goods or hardware dealer to 
show you the Evinrude. Or send for catalog. 


Evinrude Motor Company 
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DISTRIBUTORS: 
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far greater amount of outward pressure. 
Tests with steel pellets (bearing balls) show 
that in pellets of the same size, same meas- 
ured quantity, the steel pellets develop an 
outward spread over twice as great as chilled 
shot, a lateral average of 46.3 for the steel 
as against 21 for the chilled lead. These 
tests were made with No. 6 shot, from cylin- 
der barrels, patterns taken at 100 feet from 
the muzzle. Beyond question, there would 
be a still greater difference were the steel 


pellets shot from a choke bore, lead the 
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ing the power taken from the load by the 
choke obstruction, and the pellets which are 
knocked out by the choke action, the sum 
of the striking energy of the cylinder charge 
would be greater than the sum of the energy 
of a like charge from a choked gun. Of 
course, it must be kept in mind here that a 
far greater number of pellets from the 
choked charge will land on a given mark. 

The degree of choke to be used is a prac- 
tical problem. The choke makes the load 
pay, and the cost increases with the degree 
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same. It may be mentioned, in passing, that 
steel pellets are a bad business in a choked 
barrel. , 

The squeezing action of the choke on the 
shot column causes it to tend to lengthen. 
This elongation is expressed both forward 
and back. As exerted against the wads it 
tends to check them, and as exerted forward 
it causes a part of the shot column to move 
ahead of the rest. Where the charge from 
a cylinder bore leaves the muzzle in a com- 


pact mass, that from a choke bore shows 
this elongation plainly. This action of the 
choke makes velocity readings deceptive. 


The first pellets to arrive are taken as being 
the speed of the whole, where as a matter 
of fact the bulk of the charge may be tag- 
ging along behind at a much lower rate of 
speed. While some of the pellets of a 
choked charge will have a higher velocity 
than those from the cylinder, yet, consider- 
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of choke. Here is presented another of the 
compromises that the shotgun demands, a 
trading of deformed shot in return for a 
narrowed circle into which the remainder 
will fly. With a naked load we cannot have 
the narrowed circle and our full shot con- 
tent uninjured, and the problem is to select 
the best compromise we can devise. It must 
be clear that the less pressure there is set 
up in the shot column, the less need we will 
have for choke action. It must be equally 
clear that there is a limit beyond which 
choke action becomes too expensive in in- 
jured shot for us to meet. All this implies 
that the way of progress not lie in 
choke changes, least of all in heavier chokes, 
but in such load changes as will bring the 
shot column to the choke with less lateral 
pressure for the choke to handle. Ways and 
means of doing this will be discussed in an- 
other place. 
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Gun Talk . Ne. 21 


Chauncey Thomas 


There are many different models of the 
hammer Sharps, altho most folks think they 


are practically all alike. But try to inter- 
~@ 

change a few parts and you bump _ into 

troubles. Some were made over from the 


older cap-and-ball Sharps rear loading rifles, 
and guns of different batches differ materi- 
ally, but the blocks seem practically alike 
in size, altho the firing pins vary in shape 
and design, as do the hammers and other 
parts. 

The first Sharps, cartridge guns I mean, 


were mostly bottle-neck; then came the 
straight shell guns, and the earlier breeds 
were practically all big, heavy guns. The 
lighter guns and lighter loads came later, 
after Christian Sharps failed, and the parts 
fell into other hands, in about 1874. 1 am 


writing the history of the Sharps cartridge 
guns here from memory, remember, and can- 
not give very exact data. I wish some one 
would publish a full and reliable history of 
those guns, with official figures and data, if 
possible, for the Sharps, the Springfield, the 
Spencer, the Winchester and the Ballard 
cleared the plains of buffalo and Indians, 
and as for the buffalo the Sharps did most 
of the work, altho Buffalo Bill’s favorite 
buffalo gun was the tip-up .50-70-450 Spring- 
field, the oficial government weapon of that 
time, before the .45-70 came in. The Bal- 
lards came on the plains too late, and the 
Winchester of that time, the °73 model, .44- 
10-200, and the Spencers were not big 
enough for buffalo, except from horseback. 


But most of the wild cattle were shot from 


rest for their hides, as the meat was poor 


eating. Even the Indians did not eat the 
bull meat if they could avoid doing so. 


Cleaning the plains of the buffalo was a 
necessary and a good thing to do; that is 
why the army posts issued free cartridges to 
well-known hunters for that purpose. 

The 3'4-inch straight shells for the buffalo 
Sharps when received loaded from the fac- 
tories contained from about 95 to 100 grains 
of powder 4nd the 550-grain patch ball, with 
the ball seated well down into the shell. 
These gave about 1300 to 1400 foot-seconds 
velocity, and were not so very much more 
powerful than the .50-70 or the .45-70-500. 
But reloaded thru a 20-inch tube to avoid 
crushing the grains, and especially with 
Curtis and Harvey No. 4 imported English 
powder, 120 grains to the shell, with the 
bullet seated about 44 inch deep, then the 
velocity was 1720 foot-seconds with the 550- 
grain bullet, and the striking force estimated 
at over 3600 foot-pounds. Because of the 
long, heavy bullet this load held its trajec- 
tory and striking power better than most of 
our popular bullets of today, and the com- 
parative striking force increased with the 
range over lighter and shorter but faster 
bullets of today. At 300 to 400 yards such 
a load as the .30 Newton or the .35 Newton 
might deliver as much paper-calculated foot- 
pounds energy, but nothing like the sheer 
lethal killing power of that 550-grain big 
caliber bullet—for comparative killing power 





cannot be expressed accurately on pape 
and one bullet from that old Sharps at 4 
yards sprawled a buffalo bull every tim 
If any kept on the hoof, wounded, the star 
was broken, so the hunter had to have 
weapon that would knock a one-ton buffa! 
down and out the instant it was hit, a: 
with one bullet, and with no running 
blind staggering out of the group of milli: 
wild cattle. Hence my thinking it the mo: 
powerful rifle ever made or used in Americ 
except perhaps in rare individual cases, a: 
even such cases are doubtful, for few mé¢ 
cared for rifles over 18-odd pounds, and th 
big Sharps with that load needed ever, 
ounce of its weight. 

With American Dead Shot powder, FC, 
same bullet, etc., the velocity was 1570 foot- 
seconds and the energy over 3,000 foot. 
pounds. With Curtis and Harvey No. 4 
powder and 500-gr. bullet, the velocity was 
about 1800 foot-seconds, and energy about 
3200 foot-pounds, and with American Dead 
Shot FG and 500-grain bullet the velocity 
was about 1600-foot-seconds and the energ 
about 2900 foot-pounds. As 1800 foot- 
seconds is about as fast as it is practical to 
drive unsupported lead bullets, I have never 
heard of lighter bullets in that gun being 
driven faster than the 1800 foot-seconds from 
a Sharps 30-inch barrel. I used the 250 
grain Colt revolver bullet, with paper patch 
and wad, and I believe the velocity was over 
2,000 foot-seconds easily. I could only es- 
timate at the time by comparing in various 
ways with the regular .30 Krag load. 

For antelope the 405-grain bullet with hol- 
low point filled with antelope tallow was used 
by some hunters, tho most used regular loads. 
And such a bullet, weighing thus a little 
under 400 grains, driven by 120 and even 
by 130-grain Curtis and Harvey powder, 
when it hit an antelope, would knock the 
whole animal five or six feet bodily, sort of 
him, and not rupture him as do the 
lighter and more ripping bullets of later 
days. What the ballistics of the load were 
I do not know. Maybe someone can tell us. 
I wish they would. 

But ballistic figures in the Sharps and 
Ballard days varied more than they do to 
day with our fixed factory products. More 
kinds of guns and loads were furnished to 
order then than now, and things were not 
as definite and clear as they are today. Note 
the difference in ballistic figures in the two 
loads just mentioned for the same gun and 
by the same man in the old buffalo Sharps. 
Some other man, using other powders and 
perhaps a heavier or a lighter bullet, would 
give entirely different figures. But those | 
quote are at least fairly indicative of what 
the old gun really was. The energy of the 
.30 Newton is given in the Newton catalog 
at about 3400-3500 foot-pounds, but that is 
only the extreme figures from longer bar 
rels than the factory guns, and no doubt 
with heavier loads than commonly used i 
the .30 Newton. Down to brass tacks, th 
energy of the commercial .30 Newton of t: 
day, with factory loads in it, is probab|) 
not over 3,000 foot-pounds, if indeed that 
high. The only catalog figures more or less 
reliable about guns and cartridges today a! 
those concerning the 06 Springfield, and ev: 
then the Government has at times issued thr 
different official tables, no two alike, about 
the self-same load and gun. What the fiz 
ures were concerning the buffalo Sharps 
various ranges I do not know, but it pr 
ably held its power better than any gun 
common use today, due to the length a: 
weight and shape of bullet. I know o 
thing, however: If I had to fire one shot { 
my life, and one only, it would be from t 
buffalo Sharps—rifle shot, I mean. If fri 
a sixgun, the Colt .45 single: action. 

Just to give another modern gun for co 
parative purposes, the tables put the 
Winchester at about 3200 foot-pounds, ! 
due to its shorter bullet and faster speed 
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Tear out this chart. It will STANDARD ~~~ 
prove useful when ordering = ~_ T DU PONT [BALLISTITE me 
ammunition for your next SMOKELESS | SMOKELESS OUNCES | SIZE 
h tj t . Drams | Grains Shot Shot 
unting trip. 
=P Large Ducks........]340r3/ |260r28 |Ieorl | 456 
Small and 3 94 \% Pocias 
Medium Ducks a VM 26 1/8 or 14 5-6 or7& 


Grouse, Partridge, 
Prairie Chicken...| 3 or 34 |240r26 14a | 6 or7A 




































Pheasants......... 2 24 17a |5-6or74 
Geese............... Vor 3/2 |26 or28} 1/8 | 4-288 
Wild Turkey......| 3/or 3% |26 028] 18 | 40r2 . “7+. . 
Squirrel, Rabbits 3 | 24 8 | 6:77 oe \ 
Doves, Pigeons....}30. + (24 or26| IA [67 %-8 7 % 
SS ee 34 | 36 , We ASS Z) 
Snipe, Woodcock 34 34 ie 3 10 
Shore Birds........ . 33 - [<5 
Sora Rail........... | 4 | 34 ie 5 a 0 

3 or 34 loa or 25 |1 YB or val TA 































Fe a Give me that load for Duck 


66 HEN I crack down on old Blue Wing Teal 
coming down the wind like a rifle bullet I 
know I’ve got to stop him and stop him hard. 
That’s why I always buy a standard duck load 
of ‘Du Pont.’ I know it’s right—right in shot 
size and weight and specially right as to the pow- 
der. I always select my loads from this table of 
proved standards and know I can’t go wrong.” 
Standard Duck Loads : Remember—the best powder makes the best load 
So 3, 314 or 314 drs. —and Du Pont is the fastest powder made— 
nepnagpeseninneycegalpwi-aga gives the closest patterns, burns cleanly, is water- 
Shea SSR 7 Oe 5G proof and uniform. That’s why most sports- 
Numbers: 4, 5, 6 or 714 men demand it. 
The Proof Du Pont Standard Loads are stocked by every 
is in the Shooting dealer. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Sporting Powder Division 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Study the above sectional cut— 
note the strong steel-reinforced 
construction of the head, as indi- 
cated by the arrows. Note, too, 
how the steel prongs are em- 
bedded in the paper of the base- 
wad; it is quite easy to see that 
a base-wad locked in that manner 
cannot be loosened by the gases. 
And if it cannot be loosened, it 
surely won’t lodge in the barrel 
of your gun. Besides furnishing 
this protection to you and your 
gun, the steel reinforce makes 
the entire head stronger and 
stiffer; and because the flange 
does not expand, balks are elimi- 
nated in magazine guns. Quicker 
combustion and higher velocity 
also result from this rigid, un- 
yielding head construction in the 
famous 
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LOCKED 


PATENTED 


Western Cartridge Company 


East Alton, III. 


SHELLS 


Send for “Forty Pounds” 
Mention this Magazine 














Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 








would lose energy at a faster rate than the 
.45-550, so would have Iéss and still less 
energy comparatively as the range grew 
longer. And the .30 Newton and the Win- 
chester .405 lion gun are the two most pow- 
erful American rifles used today, so I think 
I am well within safe limits when I repeat, 
as I said some time back, that the old .45- 
120-550 buffalo Sharps was the most power- 
ful rifle ever made or used in America. The 
.35 Newton and perhaps some other American 
rifles are not numerous enough to discuss here. 

The other calibers in the hammer Sharps 
gun were more or less commonplace, such 
as the .40-90, the .45-70, the .44-90, the .44- 
77 and the 40-70, but the .50 Sharps, usually 
loaded with about 90 grains of powder, was 
not very popular, for some reason. Then 
later, after Christian Sharps failed, about 
1874, other concerns got the Sharps parts 
and business, and made various mixtures of 
models, calibers, etc., till the Sharps finally, 
I understand, landed in the Winchester 
hands, and came forth again as the single- 
shot Winchester and the 1886 repeater—the 
best action the Winchester ever made, by 
the way, bar none—and the Sharps trail can 
still be dimly traced in the 1895 box maga- 
zine model, and in the 1894 Winchester 
model; thus the soul of the old Sharps goes 
marching on, even down into the popular 
.30-30 carbines, now all over the earth. The 
Ballard principle is still seen in the lever 
Savage action, and something of the old 
Spencer ideas are in that action. The toggle 
joint idea of the *73 Winchester seems to 
have died out, except perhaps in the Luger 
automatic pistol in Germany, and I| do not 
at this writing recall any modern use of the 
old tip-up Springfield principle. The 
Sharps basic principles held their own thru 
various makes and models of variously- 
named guns down to the introduction of the 
bolt action rifles of today—just as the basic 
ideas of Col. Colt still serve in all our mod- 
ern revolvers of all sizes and all makes. So 
I have two feet of old Sharps leaning against 
the wall, and they are getting hard to find, 
especially the original un-altered Christian 
Sharps turned out before the making of the 
Sharps rifle became a makeshift, more or less. 

The single-shot Winchester, the hand- 
somest single shot rifle ever made, is as 
strong as the old Sharps, but it is by no 
means as good an action. One cannot keep 
a good trigger pull on the S. S. Winchester, 
because there are two more or less loose- 
swinging parts between the trigger and the 
hammer, but no action, unless it was the 
rolling-block Remington locks exceeded the 
hammer Sharps in fineness and sureness and 
long-wearing qualities. The Ballard had a 
lock that the best shots use today on their 


best target rifles, far better than any moder 
rifle lock. In short, the locks of the old 
Remington in particular, the hammer Sharp: 
and the Ballard, were better than any rifle 
lock of today. 

The hammerless Sharps was no nearer th. 
real old hammer Sharps than is the sing); 
shot Winchester action, but it was so half 
named “Sharps” for advertising advantages. 
might as well name the Savage lever actio; 
the “Savage-Ballard.” When I speak of th 
Sharps I always mean, unless definite] 
stated otherwise, the hammer Sharps, neve: 
the hammerless variety. It was a good gu: 
too, that hammerless, but never the equal 
the hammer Sharps, and the hammer Sharp- 
after Christian Sharps were never equal 
the hammer rifles he himself turned ou: 
Even the hammer Sharps, taken from fir: 
to last, varied about as much in quality an 
in size as do automobiles of today fron 
Fords to Packards or -Pierce-Arrows and 
Locomobiles. Many hammer Sharps of thx 
later Sharps days are almost imitations o/ 
the old original Sharps rifles; they contain 
only some original Sharps parts; the res! 
are not real Sharps at all. So unless you 
know Sharps you cannot tell just what you 
have, even tho they all look more or les: 
alike. But the old-timer knows. 

Speaking of sheer quality, recently | 
picked up a brand-new .40-85 Union Hil! 
Ballard barrel, octagon, 30-inch, that has 
never been fired. Such a thing is a rarity 
today, and no rifle barrel of modern make 
in America equals it in artistic finish, and 
none exceed it in accuracy. It is still prac 
tically perfect, and a far finer piece of work 
than a Pacific Ballard .40-90 barrel of the 
same weight and dimensions, with the rod 
thimbles attached. And the .40-85 Ballards 
were the most accurate of the old guns, and 
the modern small bores have not equaled 
their accuracy records in some cases, and in 
no cases have exceeded them much. Some 
of the old Creedmore records still stand, not 
in numerical scores, as the targets have 
changed frequently, but in actual size of 
groups, or in string measurement. Thus the 
record books are confusing, for they usually 
give only numerical scores, and such num 
bers mean nothing unless the size of various 
targets are also compared. The usual idea 
of today that the modern high-power small 
bore is a more accurate arm than the old 
target guns is a mistake; often just the re- 
verse is true. And even today, Sharps or 
Ballard, Springfield, Enfield or Mauser, none 
of them have ever equaled the accuracy of 
the best muzzle-loaders, usually in .32 to .38 
calibers, with their false muzzles and all 
that so-called junk. But loading the muzzle- 
loader is almost a lost art. 





Guns for African Game 
Henry Walter Fry 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There are just a 
few comments that I would like to make in 
reply to Mr. Crossland’s answer to my let- 
ter defending the killing efficiency of the 
10 and 12-gauge black powder big game 
rifles. I do not think that anything need be 
added to the evidence of the authorities 
from whom I have quoted, and am content 
to leave it to the readers of Outdoor Life to 
judge as to how far their testimony is re- 
liable. 

As to Mr. Crossland’s complaint that they 
are antiquated, I really do not see that that 
is any disqualification at all; rather the 
other way, in fact, seeing that our discus- 
sion is concerning the merits of rifles which 
I have freely admitted to be obsolete, altho 
as 12-gauge ball and shotguns for large game 
shooting are still made by London gun- 
makers, including W. J. Jeffery & Co., 


whose list I have in front of me, they may 
not be quite so out of date as Mr. Cross 
land seems to think. 

By the way, I see that in my letter tha! 
either I or the printer have in several places 
given his name as “Henderson.” If it is m) 
fault, it is up to me to apologize for tl: 
mistake before going any further. 

Mr. Crossland wishes to call my attentio: 
to the fact “that African shooting is done at 
long range as compared with Indian.” Tha! 
is a very sweeping assertion to make con 
cerning so enormous a continent as Africa 
containing all kinds of country, from tlic 
open South African veldt, where game }- 
shot at all ranges up to 600 yards, to fores'- 
so dense that the travel of a mile is a day - 
hard labor, and where it is impossible | 
see more than ten or fifteen yards in an) 
direction. I am afraid, however, that Mr. 
Crossland is a little given to making gener’! 
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«tatements on the strength of a few special 
stances. 

His account of his double .45 Pieper rifle 
s interesting, but I object to the remark 
bout an English sportsman not having good 
sport among the deer in Florida “because 
eer in Florida weren't standing around 
hitched up to a post waiting on somebody 
to come along and shoot them.” No doubt 
that passage was intended to be humorous, 
but it is quite possible to be humorous with- 
jsut being offensive, and as Mr. Crossland 
nust know perfectly well that English 
sportsmen no more expect to find their game 
tied up to posts than American ones do, his 
remark strikes me as being quite uncalled 
for and in not very good taste. He should 
eave that sort of thing to persons like Cross- 
uan and people of that sort. 

As to Charles Cottar having killed all 
kinds of big game, including elephants, with 
1 .250-3000 Savage, I certainly have seen 
statements to that effect, chiefly, I believe, 
by Mr. Cottar himself; but I also have seen 
it stated that the bullets from that particular 
cartridge have been known to fly to pieces 
in the air within a few feet of the muzzle, 
ind if that be the case I will leave it to 
the readers of Outdoor Life to judge as to 
the suitability of such a weapon for shooting 
large and dangerous game. I am reminded 
if the reply made by an English sportsman 
in Africa to someone in this country who 
had written him that there were men who 
thought that the .22 H.P. Savage was power- 
ful enough for lions. He dryly answered 
that if any of those who thought so would 
take a one-way ticket to Africa, bringing 
with them the .22 H.P. in one hand and 
their last will and testament in the other, 
he would take them out lion shooting, and 
would guarantee that if they used the first 
it would not be long before they would be 
needing the second. This incident is told in 
his book on rifles by Colonel John Caswell, 
who I trust is a sufficiently modern and up- 
to-date authority to suit Mr. Crossland. 

From the same book also comes the story 
of the killing of an elephant by an explorer’s 
wife with a single shot thru the brain from 
i .256 Mannlicher, and in spite of it her 
husband’s conviction that, generally speak- 
ing, the rifle was much too small in caliber 
for shooting such large and dangerous 
brutes, confirmed in another part of the book 
by the account of the death of Grey, the 
Englishman, from a lion which he had tried 
to kill with a .256 Mannlicher. Colonel 
‘ aswell also speaks of a certain little African 
cemetery containing the graves of several 
uien who had come to grief thru their mis- 
placed confidence in big game rifles too 
-mall in the caliber for the work that they 
had been called upon to perform. 

Mr. Crossland gives expression to one 

ost admirable sentiment and one in which 
| am in entire agreement with him when he 
iys, “The effect of a projectile on game is 
lways more or less of a problem, and the 

ily safe rule for a sportsman is to be 
rmed with a weapon which has complete 
ommand of the game in any position,” but 
do not accept his conclusion that that most 
esirable consummation is attained by mod- 
rn high velocity spitzer bullets, at least not 

y those of the .250-3000 Savage, which, by 

ie way, has not a velocity of anything like 

100 foot-seconds, 2800 being much nearer 

e actual figure. 

Mr. Crossland’s accounts of the shooting 

a menagerie tiger with a .38-55 and of 
| African lion with a .38-56 are interesting, 
it make me think of the pretty Quaker 
rl who, when asked by a young lawyer for 
kiss, replied, “Thee may do it this once, 
it thee musn’t make a practice of it.” 

New York. 


P. S.—As follows is the story, copied with 
ight abbreviations’ from+Col. Caswell’s. book 
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Remington, 
20 Gauge Shot Gun 


HE old controversy among sportsmen over 

the 20 gauge pump gun is now settled by the 

New Remington Model 17-—the 20 gauge 
pump that shoots a man’s size load. 

The latest masterpiece of Browning, the world 
famous gun designer. Chambered to shoot 2% 
inch shells with heavy load for ducks and geese. 
Takes the 24 inch standard shells for birds and 


upland game equally as well. 


Smooth Action— Quick Shooting 


Take this gun in your hands and see if you don’t 
say its action is the smoothest you ever tried. The 
only 20 gauge with bottom ejection. 

An all around gun. The hunter can instantly 
change from a 26 inch barrel to a 28 inch, 30 inch 
or 32 inch barrel, or from cylinder bore to modi- 
fied or full choke. Takes down with no tools but 
the fingers. Just the gun for an all day hunt— 
light, fast pointing, strong shooting, safe, 


The New .30 Caliber 
Remington, 
High Power Bolt Action Rifle 





For big game hunters who prefer the bolt action, and for ex-service men accustomed to 


the Army service rifle, Remington announces the 
Action Sporting Rifle. 


Bolt and Action of same design as Model 1917 Army Rifle. Desi d ially t 
shoot the powerful .30 Caliber 1906 Springfield Gusteidee. Whasks dae aniien ened 


for use in the U. S. Army Rifle. 


Tried out on grizzlies, moose, mountain sheep and deer by prominent big game hunters 
who highly recommend the Remington .30 caliber cartridge with the New Bronze 
Pointed Expanding Bullet developed particularly for this rifle. 


* * 


There is a Remington dealer near you who will be glad to shfow you these two New 
Remingtons or order them for you—the New Model 17, 20 gauge pump gun and the 
Sporting Rifle. 


New Model 30, .30 Caliber High Power Bolt Action 












EMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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Remington, 
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They try to 
have them called 
“buffet smokers” 


At one end of every train that pulls out 
of a railroad station—sometimes at the front 
end, frequently at the rear end, sometimes 
at both ends—there are coaches called 
smoking-cars. 

A train may start upon its long or short 
journey without a diner, but seldom or never 
start without its smoker. 
comfortable 


does one 


Of recent years the more 
smoking-cars upon the swift limiteds have 


become known as club smokers. 


Railroad officials called them, and_ still 
strive to have them called, buffet smokers. 
The people keep right on calling them 


club smokers. A good, comfortable smoke 


is the sort of fuel that makes the best club 
spirit. 
There is no surer mark of the good fellow 


than the 


pipe. 


His smoke is hand- 
ing him so much satis- 
faction that he feels 
kindly disposed toward 
everybody. 










Things look good to 
him provided he has 
just the right tobacco 
burning cheerily away 
in the bowl! of his 


GHGRAO YAN 


‘Ov RUEL® 


pipe. 

Now, the right 
tobacco to one 
man may be dis- 
tasteful to an- 


other. There is 
individual taste in 
tobacco just as 
there is in judg- 
ing the beauty of 
woman. All aman 
can do is to find 
ight tobacco for him. 
is that most pipe-smokers are 
tolerant chaps, and some of 
certain kind of tobacco be- 
is another that 


the tobacco that is the r 


The trouble 
good-natured, 
them smoke a 
cause they don’t know there 
would suit them better. 

Have you just the right tobacco? If not, 
we suggest that you try Edgeworth. It may 
be just the tobacco you want. Merely send 
us your name and address, together with 
that of the dealer filling your smoking needs, 
and we will gladly send you generous sam- 
ples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is compressed into 
cakes, then cut into thin, moist slices. Take 
a slice and just rub it up for a moment be- 
tween the hands. That gives you an average 
pipe-load. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed has that rub- 
bing up already done for you. You pour 
it straight from can to pipe. It packs well 
and it burns evenly all the way thru from 
top to bottom. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Edge- 
worth Plug Slice come in small pocket-size 
packages, in attractive tin humidors and 
glass jars. 

We have a special Week-End size can for 
35c that is just the thing for the outdoor 
man who loves his pipe. 

For the free samples we should like to 
submit for your judgment, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 39 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—lf your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


on the rifle, of the death of Mr. Grey from 
injuries inflicted by a lion: 

“The unreliability of the 145-grain bullet 
(3050 foot-seconds muzzle velocity), .280 
Ross, was clearly demonstrated on Kapiti 
plains, British East Africa, in January, 1911, 
when George Grey, brother of Viscount Grey, 
met his death when using this weapon by 
being mauled by a lion. Mr. Grey had fol- 
lowed up a lion, which finally stood at bay 


at 100 yards distant. Grey dismounted, 
whereupon the lion charged, and he fired 
three shots at the lion as he was coming 


head on; two hit the lion in the face and 
mouth, but owing to the angle of the skull, 
merely cut a gutter in the muscles and did 
not penetrate; the bullets evidently expended 
their energy superficially on the bone. The 
lion downed Mr. Grey and proceeded to 
chew his left .arm. 

“Sir Alfred Pease rode up with the others 
and fired a shot from a .256 Mannlicher, 
which hit the lion a little too far back. 
Then Slatter went in close and finished the 
beast with a .450 No. 2 Cordite rifle. Grey 
was horribly mauled on the arm and shoul- 


der and was rushed to the Nairobi Hospita 
where he died of his wounds.” 

Col. Caswell then adds this very grim an: 
significant note: “There is a row of littl 
white crosses in the Nairobi graveyard 
where lie the victims of a misplaced confi 
dence in the gun-maker’s assertion that 
small bore with a sufficient velocity will sto; 
anything.” 

It will be noticed that both of the first tw: 
rifles which failed to kill the lion are mor 
powerful than the much-vaunted .250-3000 
Savage. 

The text of Maj. Cunninghame’s reply to 
those who think that the .22 H. P. Savage is 
powerful enough for dangerous game is as 
follows: 

“If Mr. X and his friends of the .22 H. P. 
persuasion will buy a one-way ticket to 
Mombasa and will come here with their .22 
Savage rifles in one hand and their last will 
and testament in the other, I will put them 
up against lion ana will wager what you like 
that they will quickly have need for the lat- 
ter instrument if they employ the former.” 


W.. FB. 


One Item of Warfare 
By “Bill” 


There is a place in the war plans of every 
nation, not at war, likewise a time in the 
plans of all warring nations, as well as a time 
during each battle, when nothing is thought 
of excepting that such a time might well be 
the turning point of the battle, or perhaps 
the whole war, were every soldier able to 
shoot even twice as fast as at present—and 
for that reason every nation is investigating 
every improvement pertaining to firearms. 

At the present time, tho every nation ex- 


cepting England has tested and accepted an 
auto-loading pistol as a sidearm, and _ tho 
there are at least ten different types of auto 
loading rifles made in the world today, none 
of them has proven to be entirely, or so 
nearly fool-proof, that any nation wants to 
arm its troops with them entirely. From the 
fact that the bolt action rifle can be made 
nearly fool-proof, also from the fact that 
there are few parts, and these few parts 
easily taken apart or assembled again, every 
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ition has adopted some form of bolt gun 
\r its armies, which gun will continue to 
be the standard arm until some form of an 
utomatic rifle or auto-loading rifle is per- 
ected that will be nearly as simple and fool- 
roof as the bolt action rifle of today. 

In order to get the rapidity of fire from-a 
volt action rifle, that is so much desired at 
certain periods during a battle, every nation 
las attempted to accelerate the rapid fire, 
first by choosing a magazine rifle for the 

tandard arm, and second by choosing some 

ethod of filling the magazine, so as to cut 
down to the minimum that period during 
which each rifle is out of service, as it were. 
For when the chamber of a rifle is empty or 
the magazine of a rifle is empty, that rifle 
may be considered as out of service until it 
is loaded again, and in order to accomplish 
this they have adopted the practice of carry- 
ing the cartridges in chargers and clips. 

The chargers are placed in grooves in the 
receiver, over the magazine, then by placing 
the thumb on top, a slight pressure succeeds 
in forcing the cartridges out of the charger 
into the magazine, and the empty charger is 
thrown away. They are usually made of 
steel, but the United States and Japan use 
brass, and when used for rimless cartridges 
the sides do not extend past the extractor 
groove around the base of the cartridge. In 
this style of charger, which is used by Ger- 
many, Japan, Spain, Belgium and the United 
States with only slight modifications of form, 
a thin undulating flat spring under the base 
of the cartridges presses them forward, so 
that the extractor grooves bear firmly against 
the ribs on each side of the charger, which 
aids as a guide to the extractor grooves 
(Fig. 1-5). The rimmed cartridges require 
more support to keep them from getting 
askew when being pressed down into the 
magazine, and for this reason the Russian 
and English chargers extend farther up on 
the sides of the cartridges and keep them in 
line by the lateral pressure (Figs. 6 and 7). 

The Swiss charger is built on an entirely 
different style, and is the largest and 
heaviest of those used by any nation. It is 
a mill-board receptacle, open at the bottom. 
The bottom edges of the sides and ends are 
formed of tin and provided with four flaps, 
which project inward and retain the cart- 
ridges. A broad groove for the thumb is cut 
partly down the right side to enable the 
cartridges to be forced into the magazine, 
which operation forces the above-mentioned 
flaps open (Fig. 8). 

All of the chargers mentioned hold five 

irtridges, excepting the Swiss, which holds 

x, for with a greater number of cartridges 

jam would be more likely to occur when 
loreing the cartridges out of the charger into 
the magazine. 

Clips, with the contained cartridges, are 
laced in the magazine. The cartridges are 

d up by the magazine platform, which is 

ide narrow enough to pass between the 

des of the clip. When the last cartridge is 
rced out of the clip by the bolt of the rifle, 

e clip falls out thru an opening in the 

ittom of the magazine. 

The clips used by Holland and Roumania 

e very similar (Figs. 9 and 10). They are 

ightly curved at the back on account of the 

ms of the cartridges being so much broader 
an the shoulders. The sides of the clips 

e turned inwards at the ends to retain the 

rtridges, while indentations in the sides 

rm a guide for the rims, excepting at each 

d, so as to allow the bolt to push the cart- 

lges forward out of the clip. 

Che clip used by Italy (Fig. II), being for 

nless cartridges, has a straight back, as 

> cartridges lie practically parallel to each 
ier. The indentation in each side forms 
rib, internally, which acts as a guide for 
® extractor grooves of the cartridges. The 
itch, Roumanian and Italian clips may be 
erted into the magazine either side up. 
The clip used by Austria (Fig. 12) is en- 
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our entire organization, that 


produced must add 


to the high reputation maintained 
since 1853, is in large measure 
responsible for the present superi- 


ority ot our product. 
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hat's what he’s 

doing, the little 
rascal—daring you to hit him. 
You can put a quick stop to his 
taunting chatter if your rifle is | 
equipped with Lyman Sights. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better Your Aim 
The Lyman Prin- 


ciple of close-uprear 
aperture and greater 
sight radius practic- 
ally eliminates the 
difficult lining up of 
front and rear sights 
and makes possible 
a quickness and 
accuracy as far sup- 
erior to the crotch 
rear sight principle 
as the modern rifle 
isto the ancient bow 
and arrow. At your 
dealer's or give us 
your make, model 
and caliber. 


Write for Catalog 
Explains Lyman Principle; 

















No. 1A Combina- N 
tion Rear Sight, for | 
practically all 
American Sporting 
Rifles, $5.50 


& 


(a ld 


rear sights, ivory and gol 





bead front sights for all rifles. 
No. 3 Ivory or Gold 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT oe a 
or all rifles taking 
CORPORATION regular rifle type 
85 West St., front sight, $1.10 \ 
Middlefield, Conn. & 
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THIS MARK 


or The mame 
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A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No Ex- 
re-made 








No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. 

periment Work Done No Reloading Tools made, 

or repaired. No Barrels relined. 

22 Outee Baliard Action Target Rifles a pore 
| Hand Made, Cost $50 and U 

FOR SAL be tonne Savage .303, pistol grip, sill y stock, 


checkered, 26 inch, with Peterson internal elevating cross- 
hairs telescope mounted close to barrel, 5-power, adjust- 
ments 100-500 yards. Perfect condition, $100.00. 


FOR SALE—1895 Winchester, .30-40. fancy walnut checker- 
ed, 24-inch, same scope and mountings as above, trunk 
case, perfect, $90.00 

FOR SALE—Sporting model 8mm. Mauser, 24 inch, 7\4lbs., 
cheekpiece, pistol grip, checkered, shotgun butt, sling 
pieces, with 10 inch 4-power extra wide field German in- 
ternal adjustment scope, rigid mounting, double set trig- 
gers, perfect, $75.00 

FOR SALE— Chas. Daley double-barrel shotgun, 12, both 
barrels full choke, 32 inch auto ejecting, hammeriess, 
Krupp fluid steel, fancy walnut, matted rib, pre-war, like 
new, perfect, $125.00. 

(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 
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tirely different from the above, and can only 
be inserted into the magazine one end up. 
The cartridges lie with their bullets sloping 
upwards, and the bases of the cartridges lie 
one behind the other. The back end of the 
clip forms a groove, along which the bases 


try, and suppose that each man is provided 
with 350 rounds of ammunition, and tha: 
each charger or clip, when empty, weighs 
295 grams—the weight of the charger used 
by the Swiss—then the total weight in clips 
alone to be transported would be 1,475 tons 


CLIPS 


AUSTRIA 











/TALY 
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of the cartridges pass. This is the earliest 
and least perfect form of clip in use by any 
nation. 

All of the clips described contains five 
cartridges, excepting the Italian, which con- 
tains six. 

In modern warfare, where each man 
carries so many rounds of ammunition, it is 
important to keep the weight of the charger 
or clip as low as possible, else the total 
weight of the charger, or clip, and ammu- 
nition becomes a _ considerable item, es- 
pecially the clip. 

Let us consider an army of 200,000 infan- 


HOLLAND 
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SECTION AT A.B. 
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x= ad 
ROUMAN. 
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SECTION AT A.B. 


The following table gives the weight of 
the clips and chargers used by the various 
nations: 





Weight 

Country Grains 
Belgium . is PEDIEOR SIEBER 
TR a ee 
NNN nth cre nna g ai bee abe 109 
Semmay (Ss bullet) ceca 109 
| geese aye Seer Ree eae. 130 
Japan 133 
Spain 147 
Roumania _.......... 171 
MEE ere Come 176 
. scasisiovuniscsctsbee 
Great Britain ......... ‘cent Cousphcsts Skea 
Switzerland _... hcl snestieuccs \avexan oa 
pC ee d pola ee 





Effectiveness of Revolver Cartridges 
W. S. Davenport 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Lloyd Brown’s re- 
port in May Outdoor Life of the killing 
power of revolver cartridges as observed by 
the Kansas City police is interesting and 
valuable. He maintains correctly his po- 
sition as impartial reporter, and in comment- 
ing on this subject I am not criticising Mr. 
Brown at all. 

But it does seem strange that I can arm 
myself with the .38 long Colt, given up by 
the Government as too feeble for the army, 
and let two bad men fire at me, one with the 
.45 automatic, which bullet I catch in my 
teeth and spit out, while the other rascal lets 
fly with a .44-40, which I skillfully receive 
on the outside of a rib and catch in my hand 
as it comes out in the back. Then I start 
in with the .38 long Colt, floor both villains 
at once and walk home and eat spoon vittles 
until the dentist can fix me up. 

I will do a little reporting, too, or rather 
Some five or six years ago there 


reviewing. 


appeared in Outdoor Life several articles by 
A. C. Rowell and A. M. Powell on the rela- 
tive killing powers of the rifle cartridges— 
the .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 used in re 
volvers—compared with the .38 Special and 
.45 Colt. Both men used the 74-inch singl: 
action. Powell used the .4440 h.v. in 
Alaska, where the climate reduced the power 
of his cartridges, and the low velocity full 
patch for fowls. He stopped carrying 

rifle in 1886 and wrote thirty years later. 
Rowell had tried all revolver cartridges, an: 
had found that the .32-20 was a better kille: 
than the .38 Special, and the .38-40 was be! 
ter than the .45 Colt. He shot big game 
such as bear, elk and deer at ordinary woods 
ranges of 50 to 100 yards, and also game i 
traps at very close ranges. His experienc: 
in shooting bears in traps gave him conii- 
dence in the revolver, and he had the u:- 
usual pluck to chase a grizzly bear ten miles 
armed with a .38 Special, which he knew 
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yould not stop the grizzly with a hit in the 
body. His plan was to anger the bear with 
. long-distance body shot and kill him with 
, shot in the head when he charged. 

These articles are worth recalling, because 
t is not given to many men to use the re- 
volver as these men did. Rowell is quite 
onvinced that the .38-40 s. p. is better than 
the .45. He has fired at bears in traps with 
the effect of the shots in mind and has fol- 
lowed the course of the bullets thru the 
body. He gives some well-reasoned argu- 
ments in favor of the .32-20 and .38-40. His 
points, somewhat elaborated by the reviewer, 
ire as follows: 

The best shocking and killing effect is 
obtained with a balanced cartridge, caliber, 
weight of bullet and speed so chosen that 
the bullet will have sufficient penetration 
combined with enough mushrooming to form 
1 ragged wound. The .45 is a slow, heavy 
bullet with good penetration, but it makes 
a too clean hole. Also it has a steep trajec- 
tory and is less easy to hit with at longer 
ranges. The .38-40 has a higher speed, and 
the soft-point bullet mushrooms in an animal 
from .40-caliber to .50, tearing a ragged hole 
that gives more shock. The .32-20 acts the 
same as compared with the .38 Special. He 
mentions 1500 foot-seconds as a critical 
speed above which a large caliber lead bul- 
let may have less killing power than below 
it, because animal flesh resists penetration 
more at higher speeds, just as water does 
when you slap the flat hand hard down onto 
its surface. Therefore in a rifle a .45-70-500 
at the speed of 1200 foot-seconds will pene- 
trate better on big game than a .45-70-300 
high velocity at 1900 foot-seconds. But in 
the revolver even the fastest bullets are be- 
low this 1200 foot-seconds. We are strictly 
limited in power with the one-hand gun by 
the recoil we can handle, and if we go in 
for a heavy bullet, we must accept a too 
slow speed and we shall make a clean hole 
with too little stopping power. Also our 
trajectory will be too steep. Rowell argues 
that the metal case of the .38-40 is useful 
in three ways: it stops the mushrooming at 
the right place to combine penetration and 
tearing, it offers more resistance to the pow- 
der, causing a better combustion and higher 
speed, and it increases accuracy, as the bul- 
let is more exactly shaped and is not de- 
formed in passing from cylinder to barrel. 

We might say that the regular revolver 
cartridges would be better for a rifle, and 
the old rifle cartridges are better for the 
revolver. 

No single officer has had the wide experi- 
ence of these two hunters in killing or dis- 
abling large animals, but the collective ex- 
perience of a whole police force of a large 
city is respectworthy. Mr. Brown states that 
the police of Kansas City are unanimous in 
declaring that the .38 Special is far superior 
for effectiveness to the .38-40 used in the 
Bisley Colt. This difference of opinion can 
hardly be explained by the fact that the 
police are shooting at humans at close range 
who can fire back, while the hunters fired 
back at animals with more vitality, but un- 
able to take the offensive except at contact 
range, unless we assume that man is a big 
game animal of such low vitality that the 
3} Special is as effective as a more powerful 
cartridge, while the weapon it takes is 
smaller, has simultaneous ejection, a cylin- 
drical shell cartridge, a better hammer 
action, a quicker speed from the double 
action and a lighter recoil. But even this is 
no. satisfactory, for a little more shock 
uld be enormously useful in disturbing 
the aim of the opponent who will shoot back 
wien wounded unless he is hit in the head. 
It 's a surprising opinion for a whole police 
force to express unanimously. 

alifornia. 
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"You an’ Me Both, Sport” “2 


“Duck shootin’ and motorcyclin’ sure make 
some combination, eh, Sport? 


» Pad “With our Hartey-Davipson, we can take the 
7 AA short-cut and make that marsh in the next 
county before sun-up. Why, you'll be bring- 

= a ing in birds while the rest of the shooters are 
~<a waiting for trains, or following the main 


roads with automobiles. 


“This is our third trip this fall by Harvey- 
Davipson, Sport. We couldn’t afford to come 
so often any other way. Fifty miles for a 
dollar, with speed and comfort—eh, old pup? 


That’s right, wag your tail!” 


, PY; 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration me 
: a ever ¥ 
and the new low HARLEY-DAVID ~*A , 
SON prices. Or write us for free /} 
literature. if 
y | A 
=e ai * 
Attractive dealer proposition for un- — 
assigned territory. If interested, ad- sii 
dress Desk A-2. i oo 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Harley-Davidson 


orlds Champion” 
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KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 





Procected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 
A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade and 
matted guard in front of the bead. Twice 
the length and twice the strength of ordin- 
ary beads. 





Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.50 
“The Gold Bead with a Steel Center” 
The strongest best sighting Gold Bead un- 
der ALL CONDITIONS of light weather 

and background ever produced. 





Flat-Top, Folded 
Price $1.50 
EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE 


Semi-Buckhorn, 


REVERSIBLE DISC FOLDING LEAF 
SIGHT. Four sighting notches, two ‘U” 
and two “V” shaped, with White Diamond 
on one side, showing plainly early and late 
when all other sights are useless. 


08 fi ewestie. 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT J 








Full Buckhorn, Semi-Buckhorn or Flat 
Top, $1.50 
EIGHT COMBINATION REVERSIBLE 


DISC, DOUBLE ELEVATOR, with screw 

driver point. Absolutely the best model 

open sight ever produced. Made for all 

rifles and carbines. 

Catniog *'0” showing ove 100 models of KING sights 
and ‘* Modern Sights for Modern Arms’’ FREE. 


D W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal- 














The prevailing idea among anglers is to usea 
LARGE lure to catch LARGE fish—yet two 
of the five muscallonge prize winners in the 1920 Field & 
Stream fishing contest taken on artificial bait were caught 
on AL. Foss Pork Rind Minnows and none on a wooden 
plug! MORAL; To catch LARGE fish use a small lure, pre- 
ferably an AL. FOSS Pork Rind Minnow. 
Manufactured by 


AL. FOSS 








1712 COLUMBUS ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











SHOOT WITHOUT NOISE 









~~ 
Buy a 
THE 
MAXIM Psi 
SILENCER INTERESTING 
FOR YOUR > OF ALL 


eo 
so GUN ACCESSORIES 


REDUCES NOISE AND 
RECOIL AND ELIMINATES 
FLASH 


fo MAXIM 
/j/SILENCER 4 


ONE OF THE WONDERFUL 
INVENTIONS OF OUR 2 
TIME. MADE IN EVERY 7 
CALIBER FROM 77 

22 TO 45 


RIFLE OR 
TARGET 
PISTOL ~~ 



























Ask any 
hardwere or 
sporting goods 
dealer to show you 
one, or send 6c in 
stamps for catalog and 
BOOKLET of astonishing 
experiences of Silencer users 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
86 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 











Canting 
E. T. D. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 130 of 
Outdoor Life for August, 1920, there appears 
a series of diagrams entitled “How to Aim.” 
May I be allowed to demonstrate that Nos. 
6 and 7 showing results due to canted sights 
are wrong? But before going further let 
me say that credit for the following must be 
given to the late Lieut. Ommundsen and 
E. R. Robinson, as it can be found in their 
work, “Rifles and Ammunition.” 

On the accompanying diagram, which is 
all drawn to scale, is shown a 6-foot square 
target with a 24-inch bullseye (600 yards, 
Bisley target). We will assume are 
about to shoot with a long Lee Enfield rifle. 
The elevation for 600 yards with this rifle is 
26 minutes with Mark VII ammunition. 
Now, when aiming at A’ with sights erect, 
the barrel is pointing at a point 13 feet 
and having 


we 


above (6x26 inches), i.e., at A; 
fired the rifle, the bullet drops to A’. 


grees) and again aim at A’. The barrel is 
now pointing at F, and when fired the bullet 
will strike 13 feet below, i. e., at F’ 

When the rifle is canted 45 degrees, the 
barrel points at E and the bullet strikes 13 
feet below, at E’. Similarly, when the rifle 
is canted 5, 10 and 15 degrees, and the bar- 
rel points to B, C, D, the bullets will strike 
B’, C’ and D’ respectively—showing that un- 
der these conditions it is impossible to cant 
the rifle enough to be more than a very few 
inches out for elevation and still keep your 
bullets on the target. Thus shots in bottom 
corners of targets due to cant, as shown in 
Figs. 6 and 7, are manifestly impossible. 





Canada 





Note:—We are glad to have someone refer 
to this illustration of the effects of cant, 
which was originally computed by Capt. 


a Rifle 


Francis 


(now Major) Hardcastle, and first print: 
in Arms and Explosives about 1910, later 
be printed in Rifles and Ammunition; a: 
while the writer of this article was about 
we do not see why he should not have use: 
the illustration as computed, for credit w: 
given with 1000-yard target and computed 
800 yards, or while he was computing a new 
set of figures, he did not use the 06 amm 
nition and the Springfield. We do not think 
that this illustration on cant should be di 
rected at the illustration on page 120, Oui 
door Life, August, 1920, for these do not 
refer to cant but to the position of the front 
sight in the notch of an open rear sight and 
the effect that such a position has on tly 
striking point of the bullet. In cant_th 
front sight bead may be lined up in th 
center of the notch of the rear sight, but 
the rifle as a whole is rolled around on its 
Editor. 
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“ffectiveness of Old Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some of the 

inger generation of contributors to arms 

d ammunition discussions in your columns 

em to be rather mixed in their impressions, 

information, relative to the efficiency and 

»wer of what one of them refers to as “the 

d and inferior arms used by our grand- 
fathers.” 

\s (altho not a grandad) my age entitles 

» to be in their class, and my hunting ex- 

rience has been, with but few exceptions, 
with granddaddies’ weapons (meaning rifles 

ising black powder and of from .40 to .50 

liber), perhaps information as to the force 
ud penetration of these old-fashioned rifles, 
before smokeless powder was in general use, 
may be of interest, and will serve to explain 
how those despised arms made large and 
small game in the United States “wild and 
hard to catch.” 

In 1877 a friend and I had, respectively, 

Winchester rifle, "73 model, .44-40, and a 
Ballard Pacific .44-77. The Winchester was 
ised with factory ammunition; the Ballard 
with reloaded ammunition, a soft lead bullet 
ind rifle powder from a factory at Santa 
Cruz, Cal. These loads were the ordinary 
hunting loads used for all classes of game 
ind were effective for “heading” blue grouse 
at ranges of twenty to fifty yards or killing 
deer or bear at any range under 150 yards. 

lo try out their penetration—for there was 
no question as to their accuracy, which was 
entirely satisfactory—we placed a square of 
iron boiler plate “8 inch thick and 12 inches 
square solidly against a backing of Oregon 
pine, and fired at it from a range of fifteen 
feet with both rifles. The Ballard shot a 
hole thru the plate every shot without fail. 
lhe Winchester made a deep dent the first 
shot, but bounded off; a second hit in the 
same dent, however, passed thru, but made 
a rather ragged hole, while holes made by 
the Ballard with its 380-grain bullet were 
cleanly and neatly punched out. 

Both of these rifles had flat-pointed bul- 
lets whose shocking power was excellent, 
but of course, at the expense of penetration 

often the Ballard bullet being found in 
the deer, especially if shot endways; but the 
deer seldom went far, as the whole force of 
the bullet was spent on them and not on 
the atmosphere, as is often the case with the 
small bores of today. 

rhe .44-40 Winchester, of course, was not 

powerful as the heavier loaded Ballard, 
but at short range a grouse that was struck 

one of its flat-pointed bullets in the 
sternum cost us a half hour’s search to find 

ne leg, a wing and the head. It was a 

um” shot, but proved the rifle to be a 

vicked shooter” and able to take care of 

y game in the neighborhood (Port Gam- 
ble, Wash.). 

These notes are for the encouragement of 
dding sportsmen whose pockets will not 
ow them to buy a strictly up-to-date rifle, 
th its costly ammunition. In my humble 
inion, the .45-70, with the large variety of 
ids that can be used in it, from round 
lls with pistol charges to 500-grain slugs, 
the cheapest and most effective weapon 
it a young hunter can buy as an “all- 
vund gun.” A. D. TempPLe. 

\lexico. 





Request for a “Cottar” Book 


Say, fellows and _ brother sportsmen, 
uldn’t you all like to read the adventures 
Charles Cottar? Yes? And so would I. 
‘ll, then, let’s ask him to write his adven- 
es in book form. I’m sure he would if 
ry one of you would ask him. You know 
have received a lot of things in the past 
asking for them, so let’s all join in a 
tition for the new “Cottar book.” I be- 
ve Mr. Cottar’s address is Nairobi, British 
st Africa. AusTIN PATTERSON. 












° ach gAll 
Gun Sights shot‘cersin: 


That satisfaction of knowing you will hit 
comes with the use of Marble’s Sights. Profes- 
sionals and amateurs find their shooting improved by using them. 







We also make Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun ‘I 
Rods, Cleaning Implements, large variety of Sights, Waterproof Match Box, Compasses, Fish ; 
Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Recoil Pads, Shell Extractors. Most dealers stock Marble’s 
Goods. If you can’t find what you want, order direct. Write for Marble’s Catalog. \! 
, _ * 
Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight ; 
For the hunter who goes after big game, the small game A 
hunter, or target shooter. There is probably no other j 
sight as generally known or as highly endorsed. Can't , 
be injured by blows or shocks—if struck it gives and 
flies back instantly. For practically all American rifles. \} 
Two different discs furnished. State make, model and ) 
caliber. $4.00. 
’ . tj 
Marble’s Duplex Sight 
The only all-purpose sight adapted to \ 
every rifle’s use. ‘%e-in. gold bead for } 
target practice and game in ordinary } 
light or on snow—'*-in. white enamel 
bead for gamein poorlight. Two sights } 
in one—each perfect. $1.65. »! 
’ : ’ . 
Marble’s Improved Front Sight Marble’s V-M Front Sight ' 
Enables shooter to make The ideal front sight to uss 
accurate shots at any range with Marble’s Flexible Rear | 


without adjusting rear 
sight. Object aimed at can 
be seen over or under bead. 
Choice of ‘ig or 42-in. ivory 


or gold bead. $1.10. 


Sight. Embodies a_ principk 
new to most shooters, but it 
gets results. Face and lining 
of aperture made of Pope's 
Island gold—easy to seeinany 
light and will not blur. $1.65. 


Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 


Guaranteed to show up well in dark timber—will never blur. Shows \ 
y 
i 





the same color on different colored objects. For practically all rifles and 
revolvers. $1.65. 





oz MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Avenue, 
GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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Baker Trail Tents 
FOR HUNTERS.FISHERMEN AND TOURISTS 


wa’ The simplest tent made and the easiest to put up 
»~- Can't fall down or blow down. The jointed poles outside 
give lots more room inside. Sewed in waterproof canvas 
floor,screened window. Door closes with snaps and rings. 


Complete with stakes and carrying sack. 5 sizes, $16.00 wp. 
bf) WRITE FOR Free Book of Road Maps and Catalog of Camp Equipment. 


we ward Fld a ae 
ages UE, BROOK S ALSO MAKERS OF 
# Tent & Awning Co. oe wan 


1655 ARAPAHOE STREET, DENVER, COLORADO 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK" 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be. 

















Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers, 


If yourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 





















KEY BLANKS 


For every style of lock in use today 


Also a full line of tools used by 
locksmiths, novelty men, bicycle 
and automobile repairers 


M. L. FOSS 


1725-1729 California St., Denver, Colo. 

























| chickens have been roosting on it.” 
| old Ballard!” 


| one of those old-time 








LUBRICATOR AND 
SIZER 





RELOADING TOOLS 


SCALES, BULLET 
MOULDS 


POWDER MEASURES 


COMPONENTS 
MODERN-BOND CO. 


815 WEST Sth St. 
Wilmington, Deleware 














Wrestling Book FREE 


xpert wrestler. Learn at home from the 


P2s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


Quickly learned by mail at home. Know the 

= t self-defense — jiu-jitsu. Have perfect 

Learn how to defend yourself. Handle big 

ING on ek ease. Send bor: tree State your age. 
1647 
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Home Gunsmithing Notes 
Van Allen Lyman 


FTER an absence of years I happened 
thru his part of the country and saw 
my friend George Van Buren again. Talk 
naturally fell to gun work and the guns we 
had shot with a decade before. “Remember 


that old .22 Ballard I used to have?” he re- 
marked. “I still have it; it’s been in the 
shed over the pig pen for years and the 


“That 
brought it back— 
.22 single shots, with 
an exquisite action and a hammer that fell 
in a clean, smooth way .that seems to be 
lacking on more modern rifles. 
“Could I[ tinker it over?” I certainly could. 


Memory 


| and the old gun was mine as a gift. 


It was in a sad condition, that old gun. 
Rust and dirt had done their part and a 
junk dealer would not have offered a quarter 
for it. However, the possibilities were there, 
and kerosene, steel wood and sandpaper used 
at odd times did their part, and eventually 
it was brought back to presentable condition 

that is, all but the inside of the barrel. 
That was gone forever, for lands once rusted 
away cannot be replaced. There was a rem- 











careful filing with a triangular file, one sid: 
of which had been made “safe” by grinding 
off the teeth on an emery wheel. This gave 
what was desired—a file which would cut 
sideways but not downward. 

There was a Stevens telescope available 
also among the sight material, and it was 
decided to put this on as well. As it was 
important to get the eye relief right, the 
mounts were simply fastened to the barre! 
experimentally first with electrician’s tape 
and the gun tried for sighting. No good; 
the scope was too far back. The front mount 
was then moved forward and sighting tried 
again; better this time. A couple more ex. 
periments and the best location was found 
and marked. Then the front mount was re 
moved and chalk rubbed on its location on 
the barrel, the mount replaced and a hat pin 
used to reach thru the two screw holes and 
scribe their location on the barrel; then they 
were drilled and tapped for the proper 
screws. This finished the front mount. 
While “anywhere along the telescope” is not 


infrequently the way some gunsmiths locate 
rear scope mounts, this scope was to serve 











THE OLD BALLARD AFTER IT WAS WORKED OVER 


In accuracy 


edy for that, however, relining, and the rifle 
was sent away to the relining people with 
the admonition that an Al job was wanted, 
a job that would satisfy a supercritical rifle 
nut. 

In due time it came back and was 
promptly taken to the range to be tried out 
with U.S. “N. R.A.” cartridges, those .22 
long rifles of superb accuracy plus consider: 
able extra pep. At the first shot the little 
rifle spit fire at the breech, investigation 
showed the rim of the cartridge punctured 
by the firing pin. In repeated trials this 
always happened. Why should it occur now, 
after relining, when it had never happened 
before? The explanation was simple and 
the remedy obvious. Originally the rifle had 
a chamber which had been rather deeply re- 
cessed for the rim of the cartridge. The 
firing pin, in consequence, had been made 
to protrude a considerable distance beyond 
the face of the breech block. When the 
weapon was relined, the recessing for the 
rim had not been carried to such an extent, 
tho it was ample for a proper job, and as a 
result the firing pin had been carried deeper 
into the rim, cutting thru it. Obviously, the 
remedy was to carefully shorten the firing 
pin, and this was done with a file by the 
cut and try method, filing and firing until it 
no longer cut thru the rim. 

Among the odds and ends on hand was a 
set of the beautifully made old-time target 


sights, vernier rear and wind gauge front, 
from a Frank Wesson “Creedmoor” rifle. 


Those who were shooters in the ’80s will re- 
member these rifles, the best of their time 
and capable of exquisitely accurate work. 
But this is digressing. A little altering of 
the rear sight’s base was necessary and the 
tapping and drilling of a hole in the rifle’s 
tang, but, this completed, the back-sight 
problem was settled. The old-time wind 
gauge front sight with its level and windage 
screw was too large for the Ballard sight 
slot. This was easily widened, however, by 


as a target rifle it is not excelled by the latest high-priced and specially made weapons 


a 100 per cent crank who intended to have 
it absolutely right. This meant that the 
micrometer screw graduations of the scope 
mounts must be made to bear a convenient 
definite relation, for ease in sight setting, to 
the amount expressed in inches that they 
would move the bullet on a target at a cer 
tain range. Obviously, at a given range the 
umount that one graduation of the adjusting 
screw would move the cross hairs on the 
target would depend on the distance between 
the front and rear mounts, the closer to- 
gether the mounts the more the telescop¢ 
would move, and vice versa. The question 
at hand was to find the exact distance which 
was right. This can be worked out mathe 
matically, and some like to do it that way 
Actually, however, this particular scope set 
ting was determined with the aid of a board 
and some carpet tacks. A short piece o! 
board was solidly secured to a post and th 
mounts tacked to it spaced by guess. A tar 
get having intersecting horizontal and ver 
tical lines, and placed 100 yards away, was 
moved until it was exactly centered by th: 
hair lines of the scope. Then the micrometer 
screw was moved one graduation, and th: 
place the cross hairs now bore on the targe! 
measured. No good; it came out in fra 
tions of inches, and irregular ones at that 
The rear mount was moved up closer, again 
fastened with carpet tacks, and the experi 
ment tried again. It took two men a couple 
of hours of careful experimental work before 
the desired relation was obtained, but it was 
finally gotten, recorded, and the rear moun! 
set on the rifle barrel at this distance fro: 
the front one. 

The little rifle was now ready to try ou 
for accuracy. Did it shoot accurately? 
positively did NOT! At twenty-five yards i! 
scattered its shot in a circle the size of 
quarter, whereas it should have made ten 
shot groups that a dime would cover entire]: 
It just wasn’t accurate. The fault was obv: 
ously in the harrel. the new barrel that the 
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relining people had put in, and it was a 
case of see what could be done to improve 
that. A few .22 bullets were pulled out of 
shells and pushed thru the rifling ahead of 
1 heavy cleaning rod, and these told the 
story—tight spots in the barrel and one par- 
ticularly bad one just ahead of the chamber. 
The only way to get them out was with 
abrasive, and the little gun was carefully 
lapped out, using a very tightly fitting patch 
of Canton flannel charged with oil and 
abrasive in the slotted end of a cleaning rod 
instead of the customary lead lap cast on 
the end of a rod. This cloth lap was in the 
nature of an experiment, but it did the work 
perfectly. The abrasive, too, was experi- 
mental, for acuin was used—that stuff for 
dressing razor hones that is furnished with 
every can of viscol shoe oil. Very little 
rubbing was necessary. A little careful 
work on the tight spots and the barrel was 
of even diameter thruout and beautifully 
smooth and polished. 

This ended the work. The little gun there- 
after, under favorable conditions and with 
good ammunition, was good for two-inch 
groups at 100 yards, not “say so” groups, 


0 BO 
O O 


Ten consecutive shots with the old Ballard 
described. Distance, 100 yards; size of group, 
1% inch. This target was shot by L. A. John- 
son of the Ancon Pistol and Rifle Club, Balboa, 
Canal Zone, under N. R. A. conditions, prone 
with sling, peep rear and military bar front sight, 
Ammunition, U. S., N. R. A. 


but ten-shot groups shot under competitive 
National Rifle Association conditions in the 
presence of witnesses. It makes them today, 
and for that matter even closer groups. This 
is all that any extra good target rifle caliber 
.22 will do, and is rather better than the 
great majority of sporting rifles are capable 
of. Consider this, you who have spent be- 
tween $50 and $100 for an ultra modern .22 
target rifle, imported or otherwise: An old 
American made .22 of an era of nearly half 
a century ago worked over to do anything 
that the newest ones are capable of. The 
old-timer came back, and came back strong. 





Experimenting on Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After reading in 
January, 1921, Outdoor Life of the bullet 
ised by Jim Wade of Wyoming, I thought 
{ would tell you of the bullet I am using in 
my Springfield, a sample of which I am 
sending you under separate cover. 

There have been two deer killed with this 
bullet, and I don’t think there is another 


x {0 


ullet that would have done the work that 
his bullet did. One deer was shot in the 
ide back of the ribs; bullet went thru, 
earing a hole about five inches wide on 
pposite side. The other deer was hit in 
ie left hind leg about the hock joint; bul- 
‘t almost tore the leg off and went thru 
nd cut a hole in its body that let entrails 
it. I have shot jack rabbits with this bul- 
t and it almost blew them to pieces; have 
hot them with the Winchester soft-point 
ullet and it would not tear up at all—only 
ade a round hole the size of bullet; and 
ou know the Winchester bullet is a killer, 
0. This bullet was gotten up by G. D. 
Villis, president of the Del Rio Rifle Club, 
lel Rio, Texas. Jum AsBnev. 




















The Most Wonderful 


Shooting Ever Recorded 


WORLD'S RECORDS MADE IN AUGUST, 1921 


Sgt. Thomas J. Jones, shooting on the new 10-inch 
bullseye in the Campbell Match at Wakefield, Mass., 
won with 

132 Consecutive Bullseyes 


at 
300 Yards 


Machine Gunner C. A. Lloyd, shooting on a 20-inch 
bullseye in the Rogers Match at Sea Girt, N. J., won 
with 

101 Consecutive Bullseyes 


at 
600 Yards 


Private R. C. Glenn, shooting on a 36-inch bullseye 
in the Roe Match at Sea Girt, N. J., won with 


39 Consecutive Bullseyes 
at 
1,000 Yards 


Sgt. Thomas J. Jones, shooting on a 36-inch bullseye 
in the Libbey Trophy Match at Sea Girt, N. J., won 
with . 

66 Consecutive Bullseyes 


at 
1,100 Yards 


Sgt. Edwin F. Holzhauer, shooting on a 36-inch bulls- 
eye in the Spencer Match at Sea Girt, N. J., won 
with 

41 Consecutive Bullseyes 


at 
1,200 Yards 


using 


Remington, 


TRADE MARK 





30 Springfield 180-grain Palma-Olympic Match 
Ammunition 
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[ITHACA WINS 


J. H. Finch 
won the 
championship 
of Connecticut 
this year with an 
Ithaca. The lock 
speed of an Ithaca 
improved his shoot- 
ing, it will improve 
yours, 












Catalogue Free 
Double guns for game 
$45 up. 
Single barrel trap guns 
$75 up. 


ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca; N. Y. 
Box 10 








The Carbide 


BRILLIANT 
SEARCH LIGHT 


is the Mos Powerful 
Hunting Lamp on the 
market. This is the 
lamp that has been ad- 
vertised in Sporting 
magazines since 1906. 
Write for descriptive 
Circular with prices. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 


529 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 











===) NATIONAL 


SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap- 
ping stories and pictures. Valuable in- 




















formation about guns, rifles, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish 
and game laws, and a thousand and 
one helpful hints for sportsmen 
National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to 
cook your grub, how to build camps 
and blinds, how to train your dog, 
how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build 
a rifle range, etc., etc. 


No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about 
life in the open that you can 
get from a year's subscrip- 
tion tothe National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


On receipt of 

$1.00 we willsend 

you the National 
Sportsman for a 
whole year together 
with one of our hand- 
Ormulo Gold 
Watch Fobs shown here- 
with. 


some 


Mail your order today. 
fully satisfied 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
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Your money back if you are not 














A Novitiate Course in Short Gun Practice 


C.F. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I think your read- 
ers will be interested in a method or plan 
for beginners which quickly will secure 
good shooting with the pistol or revolver. 

I have noticed in your magazine from time 
to time articles on pistol and revolver shoot- 
ing, but I have not seen any method recom- 
mended for beginners that would make it 
































“line shots”, 


Hill 


after which regular bull’s-eye 
targets should be used until reasonably good 


scores are obtained. 


Further, this method will produce better 
shots in less time than other methods of in- 
struction used ordinarily. Standard target 
practice should be at 60 feet distance. 























easy for them to become good shots—a defi- Saga aa 
nite plan of instruction that would lead Note.—This is a phase of pistol shooting 
them to the bull’s-eye. that has never before, to my knowledge. 
“> a ray 
‘ ‘ 
5 § 5' 
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Target No. 1, for beginners—Shooter stands from 15 to 30 feet away. Beginners shoot “wild,” 
hence big mark they can usually hit this size, and will soon learn their first control is in ability 
to secure what is known as a “line shot’’—placing shots in a verticle line. Size and design of 
target helps. 


Targegt No. 2 


to improve “‘line shooting’; 15 to 30 feet 


After beginner has done fairly well on target No. 1, put him on this target 
distance. 


Target No. 3—Student should practice on this target until his line shots are good, and grouped 


if possible; 30 feet distance. 


Target No. 4, 
been given up to this point, 
can then proceed by himself on 


standard-sizzed 

Since line shooting is first learned, I think 
such targets as will help in securing line 
shots should first be used, then the regula- 
tion targets. Enclosed are sketches. 

This plan of téaching pistol or revolver 
shooting follows the line of least resistence; 
it gradually induces the shooter to secure 


Suggestions for a Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was much inter- 
ested by Frank A. Williams’ “Suggestions 
for a Rifle” in the March issue. More than 
a year ago I began thinking along much the 
same lines. Having little time for experi- 
menting, I have not yet passed the theo- 
retical stage, except that I have a .22 W.C. 
F. single shot rifle and a reloading tool with 
which to begin operations. I have often 
thought of the capabilities of this little cart- 
ridge if loaded with a good charge of smoke- 
less powder and a heavier bullet. First I 
will finish a mould which is to cast a pointed 
bullet, with wide bands, weighing about 60 
grains when cast of the Ideal No. 1 or the 
Hudson. alloy. Behind this I will put a 
charge of a powder yet to be selected, and 
limited only by the capacity of the shell and 
the ability of the bullet to hold the rifling. 
Should the bullet strip I will try Ideal bullet 
No. 228367. The little .22 W. C. F. shell will 
hold about 9 grains of dense smokeless pow- 
der. If I find that not powerful enough I 
will have some .25-20 shells necked down to 
.22 caliber, and re-chamber the rifle to fit. 
The relative capacity of the .22 W.C.F., .25- 
20 Repeater and the .22 high-power are about 
as 1l, 14 and 30, so I believe the .25-20 
case will be large enough for any velocity 
that a cast bullet will stand. 

As there are more shooters who buy their 
ammunition than who re-load, I believe a 
solid head bottle-neck case preferable to the 
one suggested by Mr. Williams. Then, if a 
.25-20 shell were used, a new barrel and 


blunt bullets would allow their use in any 
of the .25-20 repeaters. 

I am strong for the bolt action, but believe 
that the stock and sigkts should suit the in- 


30 feet distance—This can be the final student target if proper instruction has 
including holding, sighting and proper way to release hammer. 
targets. 


Student 


reached this side of the pond. England used 
it at the beginning of the war to instruct 
her troops, and Germany used a similar one 
to train her officers, only the figures were 
turned upside down from the ones given. 
England, however, changed to some other 
form of instruction.—Editor. 


dividual. In my opinion, a 26-inch barrel is 
long enough. If made of nickel steel and 
well tapered the complete arm would be be- 
tween 6 and 7 pounds, which is _ heavy 
enough. 

If we can decide just what we want, and 
bring pressure enough to bear, some manu 
facturer will make it for us. 

Iowa. T. H. Wrnrrey. 


a) 


Gasoline as a Cleaner 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your march is 
sue I noticed an article by Edgar Arnold 
entitled “Gasoline as a Cleaner.” He states 
that he would like to get the opinion of some 
well-known rifleman on the subject of clean 
ing a rifle with gasoline. If I may be al 
lowed to presume, I will answer him. I an 
not a very well-known rifleman, but still ! 
have an experience of a good many years 
Since smokeless powder has come into ge! 
eral use I have used gasoline with succes 
myself, but instead of using it clear, I pu' 
up a pint mixture (14 ozs.) of gasoline an: 
2 ounces of sperm qil (I suppose other oi’: 
would do). The reason I use the oil is b« 
cause I noticed that the gasoline alone eva} 
orated quickly and left a thin powde 
scum; this the oil will correct. I then swa? 
out with clean (white) rags until clean 
then I use Mobilubricant drawn thru fro 
eight to ten times. I consider by this tir 
that the rifle is in a condition to be left an 
trusted for any length of time. The pro 
of this is that I have five rifles which are 
perfect condition—two of them I have bh 
and used for thirteen years. 

Ri, AtBert O. WINsoR. 
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Conducted by C. G. Williams 


looking over a certain outdoor magazine I 
the following statement: “The Newton 
mm in its unimproved form was never as 
1 as the Mauser or Springfield.” Is this 
» This statement upset a cherished idea 
the Newton rifle was as good as the best, 
the cartridges it used were the best made 
lastically. Has the Savage Co. discontinued 
king the 1903 model .22 rifle?—Colon Atkin- 
, Anniston, Ala. 
\nswer.—Whoever wrote the statement re- 
rded certainly was not serious or else did not 
»w what he was talking about, for were the 
vton less strong than the Springfield or the 
1user, as the breech pressure is much higher 
the Newton than in the other rifles, we would 
of many of the Newton bolts being broken, 
such is not the case. We believe that the 
tion of the old Newton was fully as strong 
; any, and as to the improved action, that has 
ver been tried out or been on the market, so 
one knows what it will do. There is but 
e improvement that we would suggest on the 
ld Newton, and that would be to increase the 
of the safety lugs, for we believe that they 
not deep enough at the present time. We 
ght also say take off the set triggers, for set 
ggers do not belong on a sporting rifle, and 
me day someone will be killed by having them 
the Newton. The Savage model 1903 .22 
fle has been discontinued by the Savage Arms 
Corp., as the model ’14, an improvement over 
old style rifle, has taken its place.—Editor. 
Is a 4-in. group at 200 yards the average 
voting for a Government U. S. 30, and is the 
irrel made by private concerns more accurate 
than the factory barrels?—T. G. Stone, Custer, 
Mont. 
Answer.—With some special ammunition the 
ringfield should make groups of 2 in. at 200 
s., but on the average, with all kinds of am- 
unition, we believe that a 4-in. group would 
be very good; in fact, it is closer than any man 
ll hold when shooting in any position. We 
»w that the Springfield barrel is no more ac- 
ite than rifle barrels can be made by private 
ms, for the Winchester Co. has made some 
pecial barrels that cannot be beaten, but the 
tar-gauged barrel as put on the Springfield is 
more accurate barrel than is generally put out 
the private firms.—Editor. 


f 





[ have a .38 automatic Colt that I desire to 
load shells for. What do you think best, the 
Ideal tools or those manufactured by the 
ndern-Bond Co.? I have reloaded shotgun 
lls for a number of years, but have not had 
ich experience with rifle or pistol shells. 
ould shells for the automatic be crimped? I 
tend to cast my own bullets—A. H. Harrop, 
rmott, Ark. 

\nswer.—We would prefer the Modern-Bond 
formerly the Bond Mfg. Co., reloading 
tho they do cost a little more. If you 

lead bullets you should crimp the shells into 
top groove of the bullet. You could readily 
vad, and we would prefer 2.4 grs. of bullseye 
this cartridge.—Editor. 


What is the extreme range of the .401 Win: 
ster self-loading rifle, and what is the largest 
me on which it is effective? Do you consider 
weapon a thoroly reliable one? In fact, 
is your candid opinion of the gun and 
tridge? I have a .45 Colt automatic govern- 
t model. What do you think about it? Can 
e trusted in any kind of country, especially 
ld country? If not, what would you recom- 
1 in its place? What do you think of the 
caliber Remington pocket model automatic 
tol? Which is best, Colt, Remington or 
ige? What are the present prices of them? 
is it that there are no ten-shot magazines 

e for the Winchester self-loading rifle, model 
? T have noticed that the model ’07 and ’05 
ten-shot magazines made for them, but the 
el 10 has not. What is the extreme range 
he .88-40 when shot from a Colt New Serv- 
or single action army, 7%-inch barrel? Is it 
ypular cartridge? Does Smith & Wesson 
any large frame revolvers in .38-40 or 
10 calibers?—James Lyles, Greenville, S. C. 
nswer.—There is a considerable difference be- 
n the extreme range of a rifle and the killing 
e, for while a rifle might be efficient at 100 
in the sense of killing game, yet it might 

a range of 1500 yds. and yet not be able 
1ore than dent a board at that range. The 
ient game killing range of the .401 Win- 
ter automatic is about 200 yds., but its ex- 
» range is about 2000 yds. We believe this 
to be thoroly reliable, but there are other 
manufactured by the Winchester Company 

t we would prefer for game. We would never 
the .45 automatic, Government model, a 
‘ly reliable arm, and were we to go into a 
country where we could not obtain repairs, 
surely would leave it at home and take a 
revolver instead, and our choice would be a 
10. The Remington .380 is a mighty fine 
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By a recent purchaser: 


“As for the glasses 
they are wonderful and 
far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and if I ever stand 
in need of another pair 
you may rest assured 
they will be WeissAlpine 
Binoculars. Write for free booklet telling how 


you can examine each glass 


Latest catalog of field glasses and before purchasing. 
telescopes mailed upon request. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy tohandle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood ; used by U Ss and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 























ROTHER: This set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by well: 
LOOK HERE, B * known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12 
in strikingly attractive colors, will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 


le wi snd y these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, on re- 
SPECIAL OFFER : ~~ hy oa pol subscription to TH E NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap- 
ping stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to 1..+-----QRDER BLANK------- 
go for fish and game, and a thousand and one helpful hints National Sportsman Magazine, 
for sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you how to shoot 280 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
and fish, how to train a dog for hunting, how to trap fur- Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s 


subscription to the National 





1 
i 
i 
bearing animals, how to start and run a gun or rifle club, | 
and a lot of other things you want to know about. 1 Sportsman and the set of 8 Out- 
No book or set of books you can buy will give you the ; door Pictures. 
amount of up-to-date information about life in the open , 
that you can get.from a years subscription to the Na- 4 
tional Sportsman. 


Name 
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[ITHACA WINS 


J. H. Finch 
won the 
championship 
of Connecticut 
this year with an 
Ithaca. The lock 
speed of an Ithaca 
improved his shoot- 
ing, it will improve 
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Catalogue Free 
Double guns for game 
$45 up. 
Single barrel trap guns 
$75 up. 


ITHACA 
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Ithaca, N. Y. 
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SEARCH LIGHT 


is the Most Powerful 
Hunting Lamp on the 
market. This is the 
lamp that has been ad- 
vertised in Sporting 
magazines since 1906. 
Write for descriptive 
Circular with prices. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 


529 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4, Chicago, III. 














NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap- 
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ping stories and pictures. Valuable in- 
formation about guns, rifles, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish 


and game laws, and a thousand and 
one helpful hints for sportsmen 
National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to 
cook your grub, how to build camps 
and blinds, how to train your dog, 
how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build 
a rifle range, etc., etc. 
= 
4\ No book or set of books you 
= can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about 
lifein the open that you can 
get from a year's subscrip- 
tion tothe National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


On receipt of 
$1.00 we willsend 
you the National 
Sportsman for a 
whole year together 
with one of our hand- 
some Ormulo Gold 
Watch Fobs shown here- 
with, 


Mail your order today. Your money back if you are not 
fully satisfied 
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A Novitiate Course in Short Gun Practice 
C. F. Hill 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I think your read- 
ers will be interested in a method or plan 
for beginners which quickly will secure 
good shooting with the pistol or revolver. 

I have noticed in your magazine from time 
to time articles on pistol and revolver shoot- 
ing, but I have not seen any method recom- 
mended for beginners that would make it 
easy for them to become good shots—a defi- 
nite plan of instruction that would lead 
them to the bull’s-eye. 
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targets should be used until reasonably good 


‘line shots”, after which regular bull’s-eye 


scores are obtained. 


Further, this method will produce better 


shots in less time than other methods of in- 
struction used ordinarily. Standard target 
practice should be at 60 feet distance. 


Ill. 


Note.—This is a phase of pistol shooting 


that has never before, to my knowledge, 
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Target No. 1, for beginners—Shooter stands from 15 to 30 feet away. Beginners shoot “‘wild,’ 
hence big mark they can usually hit this size, and will soon learn their first control is in ability 
to secure what is known as a “line shot’’—placing shots in a verticle line. Size and design ot 


target helps. 


Targegt No. 2—After beginner has done fairly well on target No. 1, put him on this target 
to improve “line shooting’; 15 to 30 feet distance. 
Target No. 3—Student should practice on this target until his line shots are good, and grouped 


if possible; 30 feet distance. 


Target No. 4, 30 feet distance—This can be the final student target if proper instruction has 
been given up to this point, including holding, sighting and proper way to release hammer. Student 
can then proceed by himself on standard-sizzed targets. 


Since line shooting is first learned, I think 
such targets as will help in securing line 
shots should first be used, then the regula- 
tion targets. Enclosed are sketches. 

This plan of téaching pistol or revolver 
shooting follows the line of least resistence; 
it gradually induces the shooter to secure 


Suggestions for a Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was much inter- 
ested by Frank A. Williams’ “Suggestions 
for a Rifle” in the March issue. More than 
a year ago I began thinking along much the 
same lines. Having little time for experi- 
menting, I have not yet passed the theo- 
retical stage, except that I have a .22 W.C. 
IF. single shot rifle and a reloading tool with 
which to begin operations. I have often 
thought of the capabilities of this little cart- 
ridge if loaded with a good charge of smoke- 
less powder and a heavier bullet. First I 
will finish a mould which is to cast a pointed 
bullet, with wide bands, weighing about 60 
grains when cast of the Ideal No. 1 or the 
Hudson. alloy. Behind this I will put a 
charge of a powder yet to be selected, and 
limited only by the capacity of the shell and 
the ability of the bullet to hold the rifling. 
Should the bullet striv I will try Ideal bullet 
No. 228367. The little .22 W. C. F. shell will 
hold about 9 grains of dense smokeless pow- 
der. If I find that not powerful enough I 
will have some .25-20 shells necked down to 
.22 caliber, and re-chamber the rifle to fit. 
The relative capacity of the .22 W.C. F., .25- 
20 Repeater and the .22 high-power are about 
as 1l, 14 and 30, so I believe the .25-20 
case will be large enough for any velocity 
that a cast bullet will stand. 

As there are more shooters who buy their 
ammunition than who re-load, I believe a 
solid head bottle-neck case preferable to the 
one suggested by Mr Williams. Then, if a 
.25-20 shell were used, a new barrel and 
blunt bullets would allow their use in any 
of the .25-20 repeaters. 

I am strong for the bolt action, but believe 
that the stock and sigkts should suit the in- 


reached this side of the pond. England used 
it at the beginning of the war to instruct 
her troops, and Germany used a similar one 
to train her officers, only the figures were 
turned upside down from the ones given. 
England, however, changed to some other 
form of instruction.—Editor. 


dividual. In my opinion, a 26-inch barrel is 
long enough. If made of nickel steel and 
well tapered the complete arm would be be- 
tween 6 and 7 pounds, which is heavy 
enough. 

If we can decide just what we want, and 
bring pressure enough to bear, some manu 
facturer will make it for us. 

Iowa. T. H. WInrrey. 


Gasoline as a Cleaner 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your march is 
sue I noticed an article by Edgar Arnold 
entitled “Gasoline as a Cleaner.” He state: 
that he would like to get the opinion of som« 
well-known rifleman on the subject of clear 
ing a rifle with gasoline. If I may be al 
lowed to presume, I will answer him. I an 
not a very well-known rifleman, but still | 
have an experience of a good many years 
Since smokeless powder has come into ge! 
eral use I have used gasoline with succes 
myself, but instead of using it clear, I pu' 
up a pint mixture (14 ozs.) of gasoline an 
2 ounces of sperm qijl (I suppose other oil: 
would do). The reason I use the oil is b¢ 
cause I noticed that the gasoline alone eva} 
orated quickly and left a thin powdei 
scum; this the oil will correct. I then swa? 
out with clean (white) rags until clean 
then I use Mobilubricant drawn thru fro 
eight to ten times. I consider by this tii 
that the rifle is in a condition to be left an 
trusted for any length of time. The pro 
of this is that I have five rifles which are 
perfect condition—two of them I have bh: 
and used for thirteen years. 


BR. ALBerT O. WINsor. 
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S ANDAM MUNITION |) | 


Conducted by C. G. Williams 


looking over a certain outdoor magazine I 


the following statement: “The Newton 
ion in its unimproved form was never as 
id as the Mauser or Springfield.”’ Is this 
e? This statement upset a cherished idea 


the Newton rifle was as good as the best, 
the cartridges it used were the best made 


lastically. Has the Savage Co. discontinued 
iking the 1903 model .22 rifle?—Colon Atkin- 
, Anniston, Ala. 

\nswer.—Whoever wrote the statement re- 


rded certainly was not serious or else did not 
»w what he was talking about, for were the 
ewton less strong than the Springfield or the 
\lauser, as the breech pressure is much _ higher 
the Newton than in the other rifles, we would 
ir of many of the Newton bolts being broken, 
such is not the case. We believe that the 
tion of the old Newton was fully as strong 
any, and as to the improved action, that has 
ver been tried out or been on the market, so 
one knows what it will do. There is but 
* improvement that we would suggest on the 
Newton, and that would be to increase the 
ze of the safety lugs, for we believe that they 
not deep enough at the present time. We 
ght also say take off the set triggers, for set 
riggers do not belong on a sporting rifle, and 
me day someone will be killed by having them 
the Newton. The Savage model 1903 .22 
fle has been discontinued by the Savage Arms 
Corp., as the model ’14, an improvement over 
e old style rifle, has taken its place.—Editor. 
Is a 4-in. group at 200 yards the average 
ooting for a Government U. S. 30, and is the 
barrel made by private concerns more accurate 
— the factory barrels?—T. G. Stone, Custer, 
ont. 


Answer.—With some special ammunition the 
pringfield should make groups of 2 in. at 200 
ls., but on the average, with all kinds of am- 
unition, we believe that a 4-in. group would 
very good; in fact, it is closer than any man 
hold when shooting in any position. We 
ow that the Springfield barrel is no more ac- 
rate than rifle barrels can be made by private 
rms, for the Winchester Co. has made some 
pecial barrels that cannot be beaten, but the 
star-gauged harrel as put on the Springfield is 
1 more accurate barrel than is generally put out 
’ the private firms.—Editor. 


f 


1] 


[I have a .38 automatic Colt that I desire to 
load shells for. What do you think best, the 
leal tools or those manufactured by the 
Modern-Bond Co.? I have reloaded shotgun 
ells for a number of years, but have not had 
uch experience with rifle or pistol shells. 
ould shells for the automatic be crimped? I 
tend to cast my own bullets.—A. H. Harrop, 
lermott, Ark. 
\nswer.—We would prefer the Modern-Bond 
formerly the Bond Mfg. Co., reloading 
Is, tho they do cost a little more. If you 
lead bullets you should crimp the shells into 
top groove of the bullet. You could readily 
vad, and we would prefer 2.4 grs. of bullseye 
this cartridge.—FEditor. 


What is the extreme range of the .401 Win- 
ster self-loading rifle, and what is the largest 
me on which it is effective? Do you consider 

weapon a thoroly reliable one? In fact, 
is your candid opinion of the gun and 





+t 
rtridge? I have a .45 Colt automatic govern- 
nt model. What do you think about it? Can 
be trusted in any kind of country, especially 
ild country? If not, what would you recom- 
nd in its place? What do you think of the 
0-caliber Remington pocket model automatic 
tol? Which is best, Colt, Remington or 
ige? What are the present prices of them? 

is it that there are no ten-shot magazines 
le for the Winchester self-loading rifle, model 
10? T have noticed that the model ’07 and ’05 
» ten-shot magazines made for them, but the 
lel 10 has not. What is the extreme range 
the .88-40 when shot from a Colt New Serv- 
or single action army. 74-inch barrel? Is it 
opular cartridge? Does Smith & Wesson 
e any large frame revolvers in .88-40 or 
10 calibers?—James Lyles, Greenville, S. C. 
\nswer.—There is a considerable difference be- 
n the extreme range of a rifle and the killing 
ge, for while a rifle might be efficient at 100 

in the sense of killing game, yet it might 

a range of 1500 yds. and yet not be able 
more than dent a board at that range. The 
ient game killing range of the .401 Win- 
ster automatic is about 200 yds., but its ex- 


e range is about 2000 yds. We believe this | 


to be thoroly reliable, but there are other 
s manufactured by the Winchester Company 
t we would prefer for game. We would never 
the .45 automatic, Government model, a 
oly reliable arm, and were we to go into a 
| country where we could not obtain repairs, 
surely would leave it at home and take a 
revolver instead, and our choice would be a 
10. The Remington .380 is a mighty fine 
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Alpine Binoculars 
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By a recent purchaser: 


“As for the glasses 
they are wonderful and 
far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and if I ever stand 
in need of another pair 
you may rest assured 
they will be WeissAlpine 
Binoculars.” Write for free booklet telling how 


you can examine each glass 


Latest catalog of field glasses and before purchasing. 
telescopes mailed upon request. 


AUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST DENVER, COLORADO 
WW MANUFACTURER OF ALPINE BINOCULARS WW 
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FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


E. H. STEUCK a7 ios eeesining 






NO CATALOGS 















Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS,AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC 
; FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy tohandle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood ; used by T Ss and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KIS FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 



































ROTHER: This set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by well: 
LOOK HERE, B * known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12 
in strikingly attractive colors, will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 


We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, on fe- 

SPECIAL OFFER: ceipt of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE NA TIONAL 

SPORTSMAN, a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap- 

ping stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, 

rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to 5..-+--+-OQRDER BLANK------- 

go for fish and game, and a thousand and one helpful hints 4 National Sportsman Magazine, 

for sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you how to shoot 1 280 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

and fish, how to train a dog for hunting, how to trap fur- | Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s | 

bearing animals, how to start and run a gun or rifle club, | subscription to. the National 

and a lot of other things you want to know about. Sportsman and the set of 8 Out- | 
j 
i 
I 
i 
i 





No book or set of books you can buy will give you the door Pictures. 
amount of up-to-date information about life in the open 
that you can get.from a year’s subscription to the Na 
tional Sportsman. 


Name 
Address 
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Distinctiveness 


Great hunters state frankly that 
only Jonas mountings possess that 
distinctiveness which their pride 
| demands in game heads, which are all that 
) is left to them of splendid sport, a long 
trip and heavy expense. Is any but the 


—_— 





nn EF mr 


| leader in this profession worthy to mount }\ 
your prized trophies? | 
1 FIELD GUIDE and 

j BIG GAME Book FF REE { 


| Contains records of North American Big 
| Game. Its 32 pages, richly illustrated, will 
| charm and convince you. Shows beautiful 
\) Game Heads and Rugs for sale to decorate 
yf realistically your home, den or office. Write 
us today. 


JONAS BROS. An3'PuRniers 
yi; 1024 BROADWAY DENVER, COLO. 
a Branch at Livingston, Mont. 

















CARL ZEISS Binoculars 


Compare the wonderful illumination, clean-edged 
definition, and pronounced relief effect of these 
glasses with the comparative absence of these 
qualities in glasses of hasty manufacture and low 
price, you will select a CARL ZEISS. 


The DELTRENTIS (magnification 8x) shown, 
weighs only 25 ounces, yet is absolutely rigid 
and with 30 mm. opening. For touring, stalk- 
ing, or marine wok it is un- 
exce'led. Price with war tax 
$80.80. Write for complete 
catalog. 
HAANSTAD’S 
404 16th St. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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SEK 


for tents, awnings,and canvas of all kinds. 
Can-va-Sek Water proofs thoroughly, increases tensile 
strength, prevents mildew, positively doubles the life of cot- 
ton textiles. A thin clear liquid easily applied with sprayer, 
sponge or sprinkling can. Does not discolor, can be used on 
fancy colored canvas, will not rub off nor wash out, CAN-VA- 
SEK is permanent. Allows free ventilation through canvas, 
does pot increase weight materially. Dries quickly. SEK 
treated canvas imparts no odor to food or clothing. Write 
for interesting pamphlet. SEK treated canvas supplied by 
leading tent makers when specified. Single gallons $3.00, lib- 
eral discounts on larger quantities, gal. covers 100 to 160 sq. ft. 


Waterproofs, 
$ hoe-Sek softens, in- 
creases life of shoes. Intensifies 
and holds shine. 40z. can 50c. 


for silk fishing 
Sport-Sek ji will 
not stiffen line. Used and rec- 
ommended by Chicago Fly Cast- 
ing Club. Increases tensile 
strength, waterproofs, makes 
line last longer. 4 oz. can 50c. 


for canvas 
Sport-Se clothing, rain- 
coats, etc. Waterproofs, pre- 
vents mildew. Easily applied 
with rag, sprayer or sprinkling 
can. Quart $1.50 


for auto tops. 
Aut-o-Sek 25 70. Sk 
waterproofs and preserves can- 
vas, mohair, pantasote, etc. 
Gives rich black luster and not 
a cheap shiny finish. Send for 
pamphlet explaining why top 
material begins to break down 
as soon as unrolled from the 
bolt. Quart of AUT-O-SEK 
enough for five-passenger car. Price $2.00. 
DEALERS—Send order to your jobber or WRIGHT & DIT- 
SON VICTOR CO., Chicago or to us direct. 
SPORTSMEN-—If dealer cannot furnish, order from us. 
We will ship prepaid. 


SEK MFG. CO., 2752 W. Madison St, Chicago 


LUC ree) 
wet pene ba nitny 
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little pocket gun, but we would not consider it 
to carry on a hunting trip, still in town or 
around the home it cannot be excelled. Of the 
various makes of .380 automatic pistols, we have 
always prefered the Savage on account of the 
hammer, for we have always carried a revolver, 
and no gun seems to be safe without a hammer 
to raise and lower. The Savage pistol also gives 
a slightly greater velocity to this cartridge than 
the others. We cannot quote you a price on 
any pistol, and would refer you to your local 
dealer. The 10-shot magazines ‘for the Winchester 
auto-loading rifles have not enjoyed much popu- 
larity, and for that reason the later models were 
not equipped with them. The extreme range of 
the .88-40, when shot from the Colt single action 
frontier revolver, 7%4-in. barrel, is about 2000 
yds., but its killing range on man would be 
about 200 yds. It will probably kill a man at 
300 yds., but it would be hard to make hits at 
that range. This cartridge has always been 
noted for its efficiency at 100 yds., and has 
always been a very popular cartridge for a big 
caliber, one-hand gun.—Editor. 

Is there a place where a fellow could have a 
model 1894 cal. .30-30 Winchester fitted up to 
take the .30 Army that the Winchester people 
made to fit in the model 1895 Winchester? Is 
the .30-30 and the .30 army the same bore? 
Would a rifle altered to take this cartridge be 
as accurate as it was previously, and would it 
be as powerful in the 1894 model as it was in 
the 1895 model? Do you think that a gun fitted 
up as such (if possible) would be any good? 
Which are the four most powerful rifles on the 
market today, and which is the dest, in your 
opinion? If such a man can be found to make 
the above alterations, please give me his address. 
—Peter Milano, Centralia, Wash. 

Answer.—You cannot have the model ’94 Win- 
chester rifle, .30-30-cal., remodeled to take the 
.30-40 cartridge, for in the first place the action 
is not long enough to carry it, and then the 
rifle is not built strong enough to stand the pres- 
sure. You can buy a set of reloading tools and 
reload the .30-30 to give equal velocity with the 
.30-40, and in that way make the rifle more 
efficient. If you will reload with 33 grs. of Du 
Pont No. 16 powder and the standard 170-gr. 
bullet, you will get a muzzle velocity of 2305 
foot-seconds, or with 33.5 grs. same powder and 
the 150-gr. pointed bullet you will get a muzzle 
velocity of 2400 foot-seconds, also with 34.5 grs. 
No. 18 and the 150-gr. pointed bullet will give 
you a muzzle velocity of 2500 foot-seconds. If 
we were to name the four most powerful rifles 
on the market today, they would all be of Eng- 
lish make, but the four most powerful rifles of 
American make are the .50-110 Winchester, .405 
Winchester, the .35 Winchester and any rifle 
using the .30-'06 cartridge.—Editor. 








I wish some information regarding the Spring- 
field-Mauser rifle as advertised by Bannerman in 
Outdoor Life. Would one of these make a re- 
liable hunting rifle with a little working over to 
get rid of the excess “cordwood,” etc, and about 
what would such remodeling cost? Also are the 
ball cartridges advertised there the regular full- 
metal-jacket service load, and if so, could they 
be made to work satisfactorily on deer and coy- 
otes by filing off the points, as I have seen ad- 
vocated more than once in the columns of your 
magazine? The present price of about 12 cents 
apiece for the .30-’06 cartridges makes target 
practice almost prohibitive for a poor man, and 
in view of this Bannerman’s prices are very at- 
tractive. Is there any substance other than ani- 
mal tissue that high-power bullets can be tested 
on for mushrooming qualities? I cannot afford 
a fancy price for a hunting rifle, but would like 
to have one powerful enough to do the business 
if I get one at all, and it looks as if one of these 
guns might just about fill the bill—Theodore 
Comery, Paso Robles, Calif. 

Answer.—We understand that the Springfield- 
Mauser rifles as advertised are old Springfield 
rifle barrels fitted to Mauser receivers from rifles 
captured during the war. While one of these 
rifles might not be quite as accurate as the regu- 
lar rifle as issued, it surely would not be as 
accurate as the star-gauged Springfield that costs 
$34.40, yet they would make very good game 
rifles. As far as remodeling the stock is con- 
cerned, you can do that yourself, as full descrip- 
tions of stock and finishing are given in back 
numbers of Outdoor Life, or if you would pre- 
fer to have someone else do the work for you, 
write to the Sportsmen’s Service Station, Tena- 
fly, N. J., or to L. E. Wilson, Peshastin, Wash., 
for prices, which we believe will be very reason- 
able. Personally we would buy a Springfield 
from the Government and use it as it is issued. 
for we have found by experience that it makes 
one of the best game rifles available. At the 
ammunition factories cartridges are tested for 
penetration and mushrooming qualities by shoot- 
ing at %-in. soft pine boards, and in this manner 
one can readily tell how soon a bullet begins to 
open up.—KEditor. 


I am going to purchase a 12-gauge pump 
action, Winchester, Stevens or Remington as 
soon as I receive your answer. I want to know 
which of the above makes is least apt to jam, 
which makes the best pattern at an average 
range, and which gun you would prefer in buy- 
ing for yourself.—Quigley Hancock, Mena, Ark. 


Answer.—In your list you left out the newes 
of the pump action shotguns, namely the Savag 
You have given us a question that we canno: 
answer, for we have not had a jam in any 
the shotguns mentioned, when bt either at th: 
traps or tor game. We would be inclined to sa 
that they are all equal in this respect. All 0: 
them will jam occasionally, but it would be s 
very seldom as not to be of any consequenc: 
We cannot find any difference in pattern, whe 
firing any of these guns, using the same brand 
of cartridges, and with the exception of the 
Winchester model '98, we have all of them i 
our rack, and all are full-choke bore. We ca 
honestly say that we have no preference among 
the guns oi this type, and we feel that you would 
be equally saie in buying any one of them. You 
possibly have an individual preference, and if you 
have, we would advise you to follow it with t! 
utmost confidence that you will be satisfied. 





Can you tell me whether the “Spring Scop: 
telescopic sight will give as good results as t! 
regular telescope sight of same power? 1 have 
never had any experience with a “scope,” but 
wish to try one on a 1919 N. R. A. Savage .22 
cal. rifle? Have two of them and have fitted a 
Lyman wind-gauge peep on the tang of one, and 
if the “Spring Scope” is a success, think I would 
just as soon have one as the regular “scope 
One of my Savage N. R. A. bolt action rifles 
has been worked over into a sporter model, a 
it makes a fine looking rifle. I find these rifles 
equal in accuracy to any .22-cal. rifle I ever 
handled. I don’t bar the heavy single shots, 
either.—Charles E. Caleb, San Francisco, Calif, 

Answer.—We have two “Spring Scopes,” one 
for the Springfield and one tor the .22 Stevens 
No. 414. We have not tried out the .22, but 
on the Springfield the “Spring Scope’ seems to 
give about the same results as a 3-power regu- 
lation ‘‘scope.” We believe that anyone can get 
good results from its use. We believe that the 
.22 bolt action Savage is one of the best look 
ing .22 rifles that we have ever seen when re- 
modeled into a sporter. It would be very hard 
indeed, to find a rifle more accurate than the 
Savage .22 bolt action, and we have shot them 
against target rifles fitted with Pope barrels, 
which is generally considered to be the acme of 
accuracy.—KEditor. 





I recently purchased a 6.5 mm. Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer rifle. Could you tell me what muzzle 
velocity it has, and at about what distance these 
guns are targeted? I have not had a chance to 
try it out yet to any extent, having only fired 
about ten shots, but notice that in shooting at 
about 100 yds. it seems to shoot about 6 in. 
high. Any information about this gun as to its 
weak points, etc., will be greatly appreciated. 
In short, what do you think of it? Would like 
to register a kick against using the Marble 
adapters for shooting .22 long rifle cartridges in 
.22 high-power rifles. I bought two last year 
and used them in my Savage high-power for a 
short time. Then I threw them away. They 
have a hard steel firing pin, and when the firing 
pin in the breech block hits this hard pin it be- 
comes upset and square on the end so that when 
a full-powdered cartridge is fired it punctures 
the primer, allowing powder residue to blow 
back, thereby jamming firing pin entirely 
Using these auxiliary cartridges put my gun out 
of commission when I was out in the hills, and 
but for having a set of tools and a small file 
along I would not have been able to use it at 
all—W. J. O’Neill, San Francisco, Calif. 

Answer.—There are two makes of cartridges to 
use in the 6.5 mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer. One 
brand, made by the U. S. Cartridge Company, 
gives a muzzle velocity of 2150 foot-seconds with 
a 158.5-gr. bullet, round nose, and the other 
made by the Remington Arms Company, gives 
a muzzle velocity of 2250 foot-seconds with a 
150-gr. round nose bullet. We believe that your 
rifle is the same as the one we have, and that 
it is sighted for 200 yds., and this would make 
it shoot 6 in. high at 100 yds. The 6.5 mm. is 
a very good game rifle and powerful — for 
any game to be found in your state. We have 
had no complaint to make against the .22 
adapter that we have, as the head of the adapter 
firing pin is soft enough to allow the firing pin 
to bed itself in the metal, but we have had the 
same complaint from others who have used this 
adapter. We would advise you to draw the 
temper of the adapter firing pin so that you can 
drill a small hole in the center and then fill this 
hole with hammered copper, for we remodeled 
several adapters for the .22 armory model Sprinz- 
field and the plan worked fine.—Editor. 





I have a .30-cal. Luger automatic, 12-in. bar- 


rel, with detachable stock, which fails to ej« 
empty shell and reload with Peters ammunit 
(all I can purchase here), and would be plea 
to have your opinion as to whether you th 
it the fault of the gun, which is in perfect c 
dition, or are the Peters cartridges too weak 
cause the gun to function properly? Can I bu 
German-made cartridges anywhere in the sta‘ 
What are the ballistics of the above named cat: 
ridge, and how do they compare with the 38 
Smith & Wesson Special?—R. G. Bellett, ( 
dova, Alaska. 

Answer.—If your Luger is in cleaned and o: ed 
condition the Peters cartridges should funct.om 
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as they have never failed to function the 
uger that we have. It may be that you have 
box of low-power shells that slipped the in- 
ector’s notice, and the fact that occasionally 
few shells are put out that are not up to 
andard should not be held against any ammu- 
tion firm, as this will happen occasionally. 
We believe that you can get German made .30 
Luger cartridges from Von Lengerke & Det- 
id, Inc., 414 Madison Avenue, New York 
ty. All of the other ammunition companies 
put out this cartridge, and before we condemned 
is make of cartridges, we would try some other 
ikes of cartridges as well as some more oi 
eters, for as we said before, you may have 
tten hold of one or two boxes of defective 
irtridges, and it is a noted fact that no cart- 
iges were up to exact standard during the 
var.—Editor. 





[| would like your opinion about rechambering 
he .82-40 Marlin to take the .382 Special cart- 
ridge. Merely reaming the chamber to take the 
atter cartridge, the chamber would be leit 
slightly over-size in the neck, which I imagine 
vould cause many shells to split. What 1 want 

know, therefore, is whether the accuracy 
would be affected and whether the empty shells 
would extract every time without difficulty. 
\lso, could I still shoot the .32-40 so as to use 

what I have on hand? My reasons for want- 
ng to change is that I have difficulty in ob- 
taining .82-40 high-power cartridges, and always 
ive three or four kinds of loads on hand that 

shoot to different zeros.—J. M. Grigg, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Answer.—You could rechamber your Marlin 

the .82 Special cartridge and have success 
vith the use of this cartridge, but you would 
iot be able to use the .32-40 cartridge in it 
after it had been rechambered, else you would 
ive the chamber ruined by being scored by the 
owder gases as a result of the cartridge cases 
splitting; also, there is a chance that the neck 

the .32-40 case might blow off and become 
ndged in the barrel, and when the next shot 
was fired you would have a split barrel. You 
ad best use up the present supply of cartridges 
and then have the rifle rechambered for the .32 
Special.—Editor. 





I have been a constant reader of Outdoor Life 

r some time and have seen almost every caliber 
artridge discussed, with the exception of the .32 
rim fire. What is the matter with this cart- 
ridge? Is it accurate enough, and has it plenty 
of killing power? What concerns make rifles 
for the .82 rim fire single shot or repeater? I 
have at present a Winchester single shot rifle 
32-20, 28-in. barrel. I do not like the sights. 
What ones do you recommend for this rifle? 
Could this rifle be rebored to use the .38-40 
cartridge, the .32-40 or the .38-55—E. F. Glem, 
Ranger, Texas. 

Answer.—The .32 rim fire cartridge is sadly 
out of date. It was not very powerful, so its 
killing power was not great; also it was not an 
especially accurate cartridge, so there have been 
i 





rifles of this caliber made in this country for 
many years. We balieve that the Marlin Arms 
Company once made a lever action to handle 
this cartridge, but there was not much call for 

This firm no longer makes guns of any type. 
Prior to the war, the principal source of rifles 
of this caliber were from Belgium. You could 
have your rifle rebored for the .38-40 or the 
38-55, but the cost would be about prohibitive. 
The next best thing would be to rechamber for 
the .32-40 and use the black powder load or the 
smokeless powder load with the lead bullet. We 
would not advise you to get the high-power or 
jacketed bullets for use in this rifle-—Editor. 





have never seen anything in Outdoor Life 
regard to the model 14 high-power, .30-cal. 
le action repeating Remington rifle, nor the 
tory load, 170-gr. S. P. What do you think 
this gun and load for all game in California? 
fact, for any game in the United States—elk, 
ear, deer, moose, etc.? Will this new 180-gr. 
)ronze-point Remington and the 180 and 150-gr. 
stern Cartridge Company bullets work in the 
ve gun? Will they prove better than the 
70-gr. for all-around shooting?—L. V. Sutliffe, 
; Angeles, Calif. 
\nswer.—we believe that the model 14 Rem- 
ton slide action rifle is plenty powerful for 
any game to be found in California. This cart- 
ri ze is slightly more powerful than the regular 
30-30, which rifle and cartridge it replaces, and 
.380-30 has killed more powerful game than 
to be found in your state. The Remington 
1s Company loads the .30 Remington cart- 
xe with a 160-gr. pointed bullet, and the 
sp ral magazine was put out to enable the rifle 
to shoot these pointed bullets. We have not 
d the bullets in question, but as they can be 
re oaded in this cartridge, we can see no reason 
wy they could not be used in this rifle. We 
have reloaded with the 150-gr. pointed .30-’06 
bv let, and it gives very good results, especially 
{ given a velocity of 2500 foot-seconds. We 
e never seen. the Remington 180-gr. bronze- 


+ 
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mee oo ° 


nt bullet, so cannot give any opinion of its - 


iency, but the 180-gr. pointed, hollow point 





the Western Cartridge Company, is sure a | 
ki ler on such animals as we have had a chance | 


to try it on.—Editor. 





All Outdoors 
Calls To You Now 


| Sider venture into nature’s snow- 
covered playground, comfortably and 
warmly protected with Bostwick Warm- 
wear. Make friends with winter. 


Bostwick Outdoor Garments include 
Coats, Leather Vests and Flannel Shirts. 
Expertly tailored from select woolens and 
leathers, combining exclusive Bostwick fea- / . 
tures that appeal especially to all outdoor Ex we, 
men. Distinctive and enduring in style. 


See your Bostwick dealer today. Specify 
Bostwick Warmwear for complete satisfac- 
tion. Write us at once for illustrated cata- 
logue of Bostwick Outdoor Garments for 
men, youths and boys. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
Finch, Van Slyke & McConville - - - St. Paul, Minn. ‘ ‘M. F; 2 d. 
Levi Strauss & Co. - - - - - San Francisco, Ca ake rien S 
Slater Bros. - - + - + + - ~- Salt Lake City, Utah . . 9? 
E. J. Lindquist Mercantile Co. - - Denver, Cok W; 
Tic basal Geneon Grand Inandd, Net with Winter 


Smith-MeCord-Townsend Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, Mo 


JOHNSON BOSTWICK & CO. 
115 Bostwick Bldg. Minneapolis 














Ralph Rice Wins 
Eastern Zone Handicap 
97x100 from 19 Yards 
Using a single barrel Parker, 
Ralph Rice of New York won the re- 
cent Eastern Zone Handicap at New 
Haven against crack shots of the Mid- 
dle a a States and Canada. 
Parker Booklet and 20-Bore 
Folder on request. 
PARKER BROS. New YorkK SALES Rooms, 25 Murray Street 
Master Gun Makers Paciric Coast AGENT, A. W. Dubray, Box 102 
MERIDEN, CONN. San Francisco 











. Just say, “Il saw your ad in Outdoor Life” 
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Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enabies you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
Latest methods. Over fifty-five thousand 


graduates. 

Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 

A new, splendid art, 


extremely interesting and 
fascinating. Men, women 
Sand boys become enthusi- 
gastic over it. Send today 
for free finely illustrated 
book, and sce for yourself 
: what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mai, during your spare 
time. You learn quickly. 
You soon know Taxidermy 
and bearn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Youcan 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
est ofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your sparetime. You will 
hugely enjoy every mo- 
J. W, ELWOOD— Expert ment you give to the art 
‘axidermist and Pres of of taxidermy. Thous- 
N.W.Schoolof Taxidermy nds and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 
**Have monnted forty birds, three deer heads, four 

gels, and sixteen robes. Have had - dl finest of succesa- 


Would aot, fake ry thousand dollars for my knowledge of 
— of Mounted 


Specimens and also 


the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don’t delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted, 
MM, ke You can earn 
ae e oney »: big pond from 
dermy in 
your spare time, or Pe into it as yy ‘profession and 
make from $2,000 000 per year. Big demand and 
few taxidermists. ores is something new, something 
worth your while. Write Today for full ‘particulars 
and the two free books. Merely mail coupon or a let- 
ter or tal—but doit today. You will be delighted 
with free books. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


64F Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


om Free Book Coupon 


Narthwestern School of Taxidermy, 
64F Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
without obligation on my part send 
copies of our FRE TAXIDE 
BOOK A THE TAXIDERMY MAG. 
AZINE, Ln full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 




























Beautiful book 


showing dozens of 
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The Fur Industry--Past and Present 


The popularity of furs is as great as 
ever, and with prices on the present basis 
the manufactured article should move read- 
ily. Trappers and others will no doubt be 
interested in prices for the coming season. 
Judging from the spring sales, values will be 


Much has happened to the fur trade since 
1914. Prior to that date Europe was the 
great raw fur market, but for some years 
the United States has taken the lead. Shortly 
after the beginning of the Great War St. 
Louis and New York began to hold auction 
sales of raw furs, which were quite success- 
ful. Some two years ago Montreal, Canada, 


also began holding sales. 


The establishment of great fur auction 
companies in the United States and Canada 
robbed London of its long-established fur 
prestige, and naturally anything that de- 
tracted from the importance of London as a 
fur market injured the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, which was established in 1670, and 
for the past hundred years or so has largely 
controlled the fur industry of Canada. 

About a year ago A. & W. Nesbitt, Ltd., 
a well-known consignment house located in 
London, failed. This house was particularly 
well connected with the American trade, and 
when forced to liquidate in order to save as 
much as possible for its clients, it was felt 
that the European market had lost one of 
its landmarks, which weakened its uphill 
fight to regain leadership in the fur trade. 
At this junction the Hudson Bay Company 
stepped in, taking over the warehouses and 
offices of A. & W. Nesbitt, Ltd., and an- 
nounced their willingness to handle furs for 
others. This will strengthen the European 
market somewhat, for be it remembered that 
the H. B. C. formerly handled no furs other 
than the collection at their various trading 
posts. An agency has been established in 
America to handle large lots from dealers, 
which evidently means that that great fur 
corporation is endeavoring to help London 
regain its fur prestige. 

In addition to the firms mentioned there 
are now fur auctions being held at Tacoma, 
Wash., Winnipeg and Edmonton, Can., and 
elsewhere. The many auctions, however, do 
not handle all of the raw furs by any means 

probably much less than half. Trappers 
and small collectors find it advisable to sell 
to the dealers in the various raw fur cen- 
ters. The various auction houses, as a rule, 
do not care for or want small lots. Again 
those who ship to auctions must wait weeks, 
and sometimes months, for their returns, 
from which 6 to 10 per cent will be deducted 
for handling and selling. 

Quantities sold at the various spring auc- 
tions was great as a rule, but this does not 
indicate that last season’s catch was large. 
In fact, the catch for the season of 1920-21 
was much smaller than for years. The great 


| quantities offered were made up from the 


catch of 1919-20 as well as last season. 
Many furs caught when prices were high 
have been carried from one sale to another 
by the owner rather than take the price. 
Trappers who sold muskrat at $4, more or 
less, spring of 1920, can realize what the 
dealer and auctions have been up against 
when they take into consideration that after 
holding for a year or so they could not sell 
for even $2, to which must be added the 
expense of carrying for a year or longer. 

Most of the speculative element has been 
fprced out of the fur trade, at*least for a 


time. 


about as last season—some articles probably 
higher, others somewhat lower. When prices 
of other products are taken into considera- 
tion, the present value of raw furs is really 
all that could be expected. 

The following low and high price based 
on the April New York auction sale gives 
a pretty good idea of fur values: 


Low High 
Price Price 
Red fox . $0.90 $22.50 
Cross fox . §.50 152.00 
Silver fox 22.50 375.00 
Muskrat - 36 1.88 
Muskrat, southern oe 4 
Muskrat, black 1.35 1.70 
Otter 1.00 28.50 
Jeaver 7.00 28.00 
Raccoon m 15 S.00 
Skunk 45 6.20 
Opossum 03 1.23 
Mink 1.05 18.50 
Marten .... 6.00 57.00 
Wild cat .... 10 4.20 
House cat O05 AS 
Wolves O05 9.25 
Civet cat 10 41 
Black bear .20 11.75 
Lynx : 5.00 36.50 
Wolverine : 4.50 11.75 
Fisher 35.00 176.00 


The importance of the fur industry is 
much greater than generally supposed, as 
the census of raw furs for the season of 
1919-20, recently completed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, shows that the total 
value of pelts of fur-bearing animals taken 
in Canada during the season was $21,000,000. 
This, of course, was the year of high prices, 
but if average price is only one-fourth it 
means $5,000,000. The catch in the United 
States is probably five times as much as 
Canada yearly. 

e . _ 
Trapping Mountain Lions 

The largest mountain lion ever caught in 
this country (Western Colorado) was 
trapped recently near Montrose, Colo., by 
George M. Trickel, field foreman of the di: 
trict in the employ of the United States 
Biological Department. This lion measur: 
7 feet 9 inches from tip to tip, with an u 
usually short tail, so was very large for 
length. About a month later Mr. Trick 
caught another lion at the same place. 1 
second lion was nearly as long, but not 
large as the first one. 

These lions were caught right at the ed 
of an agricultural district. Mr. Trick 
found where the animals were making a t! 
along the brink of a canyon, and made 
set of three No. 14 traps on the trail, 
fenced them off with poles to keep the cat 
away. A few days later, on his rounds, 
found the traps gone. The animal had g: 
into the canyon, dragging traps with p 
attached, thru brush and small trees, bre 
ing everything in its path that hindered 
progress. At a small stream in the bott 
of the canyon Mr. Trickel came upon 
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lion, and a bullet from the .25-35 Winchester 
put an end to the animal’s career of depre- 
dations. 

Mr. Trickel then made another set of 
traps at the same place on the edge of the 
canyon. The 18th of July the traps were 
gone again, and Mr. Trickel came upon lion 
No. 2 at the stream in the bottom of the 
canyon. This lion also was still full of fight, 








Notes from Alaska 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Jimmie Brown, 
Harry Boyden and Charles Fogleberg have 
just returned (June 27, ’21) from the White 
River country, where they have been round- 
ing up their horses on the winter range. 
The horses wintered well. Out of about 
forty head only ten died from exposure and 











LION CAUGHT BY GEORGE TRICKEL MEASURING 7 FT. 9 IN 


but another bullet finished him. There were 
other evidences of lions in the vicinity, so 
another set of traps was made, this time in 
the canyon. 

Mr. Trickel is one of the men placed here 
by the Government to destroy predaceous 
animals. That is what the Government is 
doing in the interest of the farmers’ live- 
stock and at the same time to save the game 
animals of the country. These men have 
long trap lines set thruout the country and 
are fast eradicating lions, wolves, coyotes, 
bobcats and all other animals that destroy 
game and the farmers’ livestock. According 








SETTING THE TRAPS FOR A LION 


o the annual report of the fiscal year just 
losed there were six bears, one lion, seven- 
een wolves, 686 coyotes and 310 other preda- 
ory animals killed in Colorado by the Gov- 
srnment hunters. This was the official re- 
rt of the animals actually known to be 
lled. Besides these, many were poisoned 
it were never found. 

Colo. Raymonp S. Orr. 
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Our Get Acquainted Column 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read your 
gazine for years, and wonder if you would 
ist me to get in touch with someone that 
sa trapper and hunter who would like to 
ve a companion to live with him up North. 
m 17 years of age, and would like to be 
rapper, having trapped for years with my 
ather in Northern Michigan.—Marion Locke, 
34 Ransom Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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starvation. Fogleburg saw four cow moose 
on Scotty Creek with seven calves; Boyden 
saw three cows on Lake Creek with five 
calves; this during the latter part of May. 
On May 14th they saw the first lambs—three 
ewes with two lambs—and on the 18th saw 
a number of ewes and lambs, also a number 
of yearlings. 

Ptarmigon and spruce hens are coming 
back quite plentifully. Rabbits are on the 
increase again, and in a few years no doubt 
they will be as plentiful as they were eight 
years ago. The above party saw the first 
young rabbits on May 27th, and think they 
were about two weeks old then. Quite a 
few bears were killed along the Copper 
River this spring. I was fortunate in secur- 
ing one measuring 9 feet 5 inches. 

Alaska. J. P. Huprick. 


The Tanana Valley (Alaska) Reindeer 
Association is the name chosen for a new 
organization recently formed in Fairbanks. 
The government is planning to have fifty 
reindeer delivered in Fairbanks this fall 
when the reindeer drive is made from the 
Kuskokwim Valley to the Copper River 
Valley. 





The following, of date June 23, 1921, from 
Dr. W. H. Chase, Cordova, Alaska: 

“The weather is very fine here, and the 
bears are thicker than ever to the westward, 
where we were hunting with C. E. Sykes 
last spring. Browns are being killed, as 
well as a great many blacks. Dr. Council 
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Start right—Free Book of Traps fur- 
nishes experience. Send for it today. 
Tells all about when, where and how 
to trap, quotes lowest prices on traps, 
baits and other supplies. 

Big fur money on every farm. One 
night’s work will yield big profits 
Follow the lead of every “Old Timer” 
—deal with this big, reliable, fifty- 
year-old house. — 















TAYLOR SMOKE TORPEDO 


Reaches rear of den— drives every 
animal out. N» chance of suffocating 
or spoilng fur. Torpedo, 10 feet of flex 
ible cable and 12 smoke cartridges. 


Price postpaid. 

F.C. TAYLOR 

FUR COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. J 





725 Fur Exchange 








Nee 
BE A FUR BUYER 


Old established Raw Fur House wants con- 
fidential buyer in every locality. If you 
have trapped or handled furs, previous buy- 
ing experience not absolutely necessary. We 
furnish all information free and help you to 
become successful. Good opportunity to cash 
in your spare time during winter months. 
Write at once. Address President, Lock Box 
117, Merchants Station, St. Louis, Mo. 








has broken his bow; so no bear for him this | 


year. He and Sykes went to Hinchenbrook 
Island for a couple of days, but no bears.” 


THOUGHT 

Thought is the seed of action; but ac- 
tion is as much its second form as 
thought is its first. It rises in thought, 
to the end that it may be uttered and 
acted. Always in proportion to the 
depth of its sense does it knock impor- 
tunately at the gates of the soul, to be 
spoken, to be done.—EMERSON. 





And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, andglovemaking. You never loseanything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men's and women’s 
garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
ne — fur goods and big mounted game heads 
wese 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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let the b air 
go with the hide” 
» | 


Make plans to have your 
big game heads mount- 
ed by us, or the hide § 
or skin made into gar- 
ments or rugs. Speciali- 
zation in taxidermy and 
fur tanning makes us 
competent and reliable 
to tan any wild or do- 
mestic animal hide with 
hair or fur on it, and 
make it into caps, robes, 
men’s or women’s gar- 
ments at a very moder- £ 
ate price. Ww 
Let us send you our free illustrated cata- 
log that shows you exactly how to prepare 
skins for shipping, illustrates Styles of gar- 
ments, and shows prices on head mount- 
ing, taxidermy and tanning. 


Rochester Fur Dressing Co. 
660 West Ave. Rochester N. Y. 


TRAPPERS 


YEARS BT uae 


BUSINESS treated You square 
for 50 Years 


50 years of square dealing have earned us 
the confidence of trappers all over America, 
Canada, and Alaska. 

WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 
If fair honest grading, prompt returns and 
top market prices aro what you want, you 
will make no mistake in shipping to the old 
reliable House of Summerfield. 
ritenow for our reliable prices 
and free shipping tags. 
SIMON SUMME RFIELD & com PANY 
“One Reliable Fur re a “ 
t. Lou!s, Mo. 











312-314 N. Main St, Dept. g9s 





We guarantee 
A-1 Work in 


TAXIDERMY 
FURS 


M. R. MOHR & CO. 


EXPERT 
TAXIDERMISTS and FURRIERS 


321 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


| time; 








Write for catalog. 














FUR SHIPPERS 


IM ELLIS has never claimed that he had 

a better outlet, that hegavea better grade, 
that he paid more, or remitted more prompt- 
ly than any other reliable dealer, BUT 

JIM ELLIS 
DOES claim that his outlet, that his grading, 
that his prices ana promptness in remitting 
are the equal ofany honorable Fur Merchant 
regardless of location. 
ESTABLISHED 1899 


JAMES P. ELLIS 
RAW FURS 


33-35 MILL ST. MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
Reliable Quotations Sent Free 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of the game 


Such inform ation will 


Ss tate in whic 


laws of any state 


partment of the 


the Iniringement 


always be immediately communicated to the game cd 


is alleged to have been committed, after whi 


it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department 


luties in the premises 
ment channels, but rather to solicit such 
the department by the informant. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game depar! 
information in addition to what has already been sent to 








Spare the Bob-White 


But few people realize the value of the 
Bob-White or male quail in nesting and rear- 
ing the young quail. In the spring quail 
mate in pairs and before and during nesting 
while he may a'so fertile the eggs of 
he never loses sight of the fact 
that he has a regular mate to look after. 
A hen usually lays from 14 to 20 eggs in 
one litter, and when she sets, the male al- 
stays within hearing distance of the 
nest. When the hen comes off to feed, she 
calls her mate, and he comes and sets on 
the eggs while she is feeding. When the 
eggs are hatched the male assumes the same 
responsibility of the bird in way of protect- 
ing them and warning them of approaching 
danger and feeding them as the mother quail. 

After a certain period of time—a few 
weeks—-the mother quail leaves the brood 
with the male for a few hours each day, 
makes another nest, lays 14 to 20 eggs in 
the same number of days; she then sets, 
being relieved by the male at intervals for 
a while so she can get food and be with her 
first brood. 

The two broods are thus hatched by the 


another hen, 


ways 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS QUAIL DOG 





same pair. Another value of the Bob-White 


to his family in case the mother bird is 
caught by a cat, a hawk, or is killed in any 


way, the male goes on the nest, finishes the 
hatching of the eggs and looks after the 
young the same as the mother bird would 
have done. 

A pair of quail, if not disturbed, will 
always raise at least two hatchings each sum- 
mer. Some are nesting as late as September. 

I know the above to be true, as I have 
made a study of the nature and habits of 
the Bob-White for thirty or more years, and 
during that time I have been a constant 


reader of the leading sporting journals in 
the United States on the subject. Have also 
studied the habits of the quail as observed 
on the especially prepared quail farms in 
the East, and I find by my own observation 
that the habits of the Bob-White quail are 
the same all over the United States. 

I have been informed that a few people 
in this section of the state as well as in other 
places are in the habit of killing Bob-White 
out of season while they are out squirrel 
hunting or fishing or pleasure riding. In 
fact, | have heard men say during the past 
few days that by killing a rooster quail they 
were in no way destroying the quail crop. 
But it is a fact that any person killing a 
quail at this time of the year, either a Bob- 
White or hen, is in most all cases destroying 
a whole flock. 

Now, as a sportsman of many years, | 
appeal to every person who handles a gun, 
whether resident or a visitor of this county, 
never to be guilty of permitting his or her 
finger pulling the trigger of a gun during 
the raising season of the quail for the pur- 
pose of firing at either sex of the most popu- 
lar game bird in the United States. 

I appeal to you to give the quail a chance, 
and there will be plenty for all when the 


season opens. 
Texas. J. W. Draucnon. 


Hunting in the. Hawaiian Islands 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have taken great 
pleasure in reading the experiences of nim- 
rods taken from all points of the world, but 
[ don’t recall having read much in Outdoor 
Life regarding sport in the Hawaiian Islands. 

There is not much of a variety in Hawaii, 
but there were, a few years ago, many wild 
goats and wild hogs. The climbing of cliffs 
and crags for the goats would take a very 
able mountain climber, and upon reaching 
the top, should he miss his goat, he would 
get his moneys worth in scenery. Hunting 
the wild hog is vastly different, and, in fol- 
lowing his trail thru the jungle, one should 
prepare to sweat. 

The year I spent in the Hawaiian Islands 
would have been one continual round of 
monotony had it not been that we discovered 
the kind of sport to break it to smithereens. 
The interior of the Island of Qabu is prac- 
tically a jungle with only an_ occasional 
squatters hut. The large cane and pin 
apple fields pretty generally border the coast. 
The jungle is a mat of ferns, guava bushes, 
algeroba, etc., and it is impossible to walk 
thru. The pig trails run thru and under tie 
jungle, generally keeping to the valleys and 
only going to the ridges when hard presse‘. 
It is necessary to hunt with dogs, putti 
them in the jungle and letting them find 4 
warm trail, the hunter finding as cool 
place as possible and waiting until the d 
bark treed. Then he will cut and break 
way thru by the shortest route to the doss. 
We used revolvers, as it was impossible 
handle a rifle in the narrow trails. In most 
cases the hunter, after breaking into (1¢ 
jungle, was required to follow the trail 0 
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hands and knees, until the game was cor- 
nered and nine times in ten, after the game 
was cornered or surrounded by the dogs, a 

le would be a handicap as usually the 
killing was done at close quarters. 

[ had a pack of dogs of all breeds and 
colors, and all would trail pigs. The gamest 
of the bunch was a fox terrier and part 
Boston bull. Once the game was cornered 
one can always expect a fight, regardless of 
whether it is a sow or a boar, and there was 
not a time when hadn’t one or more dogs 
killed or badly hurt. And I have had some 
narrow squeaks with some particularly bad 
boars. On one occasion my partner and I 
were in the trail following a live scent be- 
hind the dogs, when suddenly the trail dead- 
ended and the dogs were trying to gang up 
on a large boar, but the trail was so narrow 
that but one of the pack could get to him 
at a time, and as they would get within 
reach he would slash them with his tusks. 
In this manner he had put out four dogs 
when we reached him. Del was in front of 
me in the trail, and when we came up the 
remainder of the dogs retired and Del then 
worked into position for a shot. He drew 
down on the boar and pulled, but his 
Luger missed fire. I had crowded off as 
much as possible into the side of the trail, 
and was awaiting the result of Del’s: shot. 
It proved fortunate for us that I did, for 
with the snap of Del’s gun the boar charged 
him. He dropped his gun and_ luckily 
crabbed one ear and fore-foot. Then it was 
some melee. I was nacking a .45 Colt auto- 
matic and try as I would I was, for what 
seemed an hour, getting a chance to use it 
withour perforating Del. Finally I saw the 
opportunity and put three bullets in as fast 
as an automatic can work and they did the 
business. The boar had caught Del on the 
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forearm with his tusk and the flesh was | 


ripped to the bone as tho with a knife. In 
this fight the bull dog and fox terrier of 
which I spoke previously, were badly ripped. 
The fox terrier’s shoulder was almost com- 
pletely severed but no bones broken. The 
bull dog was ripped in the belly so that we 
could see his entrails, but none of them had 
been damaged, so we packed them both out, 
together with the trouble-maker (boar) and 
in camp the veterinary sewed them up and 
in a short time they were out with us again. 

The native Hawaiian method of cooking 
pigs is interesting and is the best way I 
have found for cooking wild pigs as well as 
other large wild game, so that it retains all 
the natural juices. Their name for it is 
Kileau. It is as follows:—They dig a pit for 
a 300-pound pig, 3 feet deep, 3 feet long 


and 3 feet wide, approximately. In this they 
build a hot fire, and, in this fire, they put | 


many round or oval rocks from 6 to twelve 
inches in diameter. They maintain the fire 
until the rocks and earth in the pit are red 
Then the fire is cleaned out of the pit. 
lle pig, previously dressed, is then filled 
with the smaller hot rocks and wrapped in 
benana leaves and what they call tea leaves, 
wich is a sort of a long-leafed palmetto. 
eral thicknesses of this is put around the 
y and then lowered into the hot pit. The 
rit is then covered over with wet burlap or 
ina leaves so that it will retain the heat 
steam. In the course of two or two and 
ilf hours it is ready to be taken out, 
rapped and rocks removed, and it is 





ready to serve. And, gentlemen, with | 


799 


r “fixins’” previously arranged for, a 
moonlight night and a jug of macie 
», the old world seems a pretty good 
e after all. Wess WALKER. 
laho. 


lan (getting on the car, and seeing a 





tor, do you allow monkeys on this car?” 

“Cc: , 

ductor: Sit down and they won’t 
novee you.” 





with a monkey on a string): “Con- | 
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Bargains in Traps, Supplies 


We will pay trappers big money for furs this year. 
Get ready early! Write for the new 
Funsten Trapper’s Guide and Supply 
Catalog — How to Grade Furs. 

Many new trapping secrets — Game 
Laws — valuable helps. We send Market 
Reports and Shipping Tags FREE, 40 
years of square dealing. Write! Just 
ask for new Trapper’s Guide. 


UNSTE 


BROS. & CO., 242 Funsten Bidg. 


St. Louis, Mo. | 
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A and Save 
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\" and Canada. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W rite today for Free Book of Style Sugges- 


tions, which also contains full instructions on 








preparing skins and hides for tanning. 


John Figved Robe & Tanning Co. 


1563 Forest Home Ave., 
Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
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Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


if not satisfactory 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of SnowShoes in thecountry. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckekin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior asa hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 
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Horn-Shedding of Antelope 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am one of those 
who doubt the accepted belief of some 
naturalists who say that antelope shed their 
horns. I have lived all my life where wild 
antelope roam, and have seen horns on buck 
antelope during every month in the year. 
If antelope shed their horns annually, as 
claimed, why is it that in our daily rides 
over the cattle ranges (where the antelope 
have been found recently in fair numbers), 
but many years ago by the hundreds) we 
never find one of these shed horns? 

Nevada. Puit Simpson. 


Answer.—The reason you have seen horns 
on buck antelope every month in the year 
is because they are really never rid of some 
sort of horn. When the horns are shed 
(usually in November or December) a hairy 
core has grown up under the old horn. This 
core keeps getting longer and harder, until 
it up-roots the old sheath, which falls off, 
leaving a hairy “horn” four or five inches 
long, usually with a hard tip, projecting. 
After the sheath has fallen off, this core or 
horn grows very fast, with the result that in 
a month or two more Mr. Antelope has a 
fairly respectable set of horns. 

Antelope horns are very perishable and 
susceptible to weather conditions. They 
soon crack after being shed. Besides, they 
become food for rodents and other varmints 

coyotes and wolves seeming to relish the 
taste of chewing on them.—Editor. 





Mexican “Cats” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your April num- 
ber the old subject of lion screaming has 
come up again. I notice you have quoted 
three Northern men as authority, and the de- 
cision is: Lions do not scream. 

I was not asked for an opinion as the 
other men have been, but my experience has 
been so different than theirs I can’t help 
volunteering what I know positively is true: 
That mountain lions do scream. 

I spent my boyhood in the Northwestern 
states, and about fifteen years ago mining 
lured me into Mexico. Like all Western- 
raised boys, I hunted a great deal. I must 
admit during my boyhood I never heard a 


mountain lion scream either. After I moved 
into the canyons of Mexico and slept out 
among the smaller-sized lions I heard them 
many a night. Believe me, it causes in 
somnia. They seem to have a habit of cir. 
cling a camp at a safe distance, say 200 
yards, and from midnight until morning they 
turn loose the most ungodly shrieks one 
could imagine at intervals of about one hour 
—just often enough to keep you and your 
pack animals on the verge of nervous pros 
tration. 

A sure way to invite a lion solo is to hang 
a deer close to camp. You are nearly sure 
to be entertained in the small hours of the 
morning. 

One particular instance I have in mind is 
when I had a deer hung in a tree just out- 
side my tent door. A lion favored me with 
an impersonation of a woman being strangled 
for several hours, and of course I couldn’t 
sleep. Just at the break of day I slipped 
out and shot him off a point of rock within 
five minutes of his last shriek. 

Another animal, very common in Mexico, 
called tiger by the natives, but which we 
call jaguar, does not scream, but his growl 
is equal to a good-sized peal of thunder. He 
is an animal most feared. 

If this article is published I will take it 
for granted a little story on jaguars will be 
welcome. 


Ariz. FRANK SULLIVAN. 





Ricochets from the Game Fields 


Animals and birds will at times do extra- 
ordinary things to evade the pursuit of wild 
enemies. Recently a Canada goose, while 
being sought along the Kansas shore of the 
Missouri River, flew directly into a boat that 
was rowed by a sportsman, and was cap- 
tured. Some might say that this goose in- 
tentionally sought refuge among the human 
kind when pursued by the animal, but the 
goose being already crippled, and having its 
gaze fixed more intently on the pursuer than 
on any isle of safety, probably only saw the 
boat in an obscure light as some sort of 
landing place, never realizing, until caught, 
that it was a human stronghold. 

Deer, sheep and elk die from a variety of 
unnatural causes aside from running into 
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patience and ingenuity. 


snowstorm must have taxed his resourcefulness to the utmost. 


DEER CROSSING STREAM IN SNOWSTORM, SOPRIS NAT’L FOREST, COLOR-\ hed 


The wierd-howling coyote, a bear in the throes of a trap, 
picturesqueness of mountainous areas, and even the lonesomeness of 
of the camera of the alert officials of the United States Forest Service—all of which requ 
i However, the individual who “snapped” the deer crossing a stream 





the vastness of the woodlands 


e 
the wilderness, are all ol s 
eee 
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The fleet-footed animal, dark ject 


that he is, seems to have sensed the difficulty under which the intrepid cameraman was lab ring. 


and paused in front of a white background 
striking clearness—rare scene that it is. 
Wash. 


Thus the details of the objects are brought out ¥!" 


S. R. WINTERS 
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leaden pills. We have seen a deer that was 
killed by going thru a barbed wire fence, 
ind we have heard of sheep falling over a 
precipice and dying. Recently a bull elk 
vot its antlers tangled in a low-hanging tele- 


phone wire on Frying Pan River, Colo., and | 


died—probably from starvation. 


R. G. Parvin, state game and fish com- | 
nissioner for Colorado, is sending out circu- | 


lars showing the state game refuges created | 


by the last session of the Colorado Legisla- 


ture. These are to be found one in each of | 


the following localities: One in the Pike 
National Forest embraced in the country 
immediately surrounding Pike's Peak; one 


in and contiguous to the Denver mountain | 


parks, west of Denver; one in the Spanish | 


Peaks section of Las Animas County; one 
partly surrounding the Rocky 


Mountain | 
National Park; and one (an antelope refuge) | 


in Larimer and Weld counties, on the Colo- | 


rado-Wyoming state line. 


While many use- | 


ful bills slipped by the last Legislature, we | 
must at least thank our solons for the above | 


ind for the short open season on deer. 


Off the beaten track. and hidden behind | 


two ridges in the foothills of the Laurentian 


\lountains, yet connected with the Canadian | 


Pacific Railway by twelve miles of fair motor | 


road, is an attractive district well sprinkled 
with lakes and threaded together with allur- 
ing waterways. Spreading fan-like north 
from McGregor Lake, and contained within 
a very limited area, are thirty-three lakes, 
most of which offer unusual possibilities for 
small-mouth black bass fishing. These lakes 
were originally the haunt of speckled trout, 
but seventeen years ago bass were “planted,” 
and have multiplied so rapidly that they now 
furnish the angler with some of the finest 
sport of this class to be had anywhere. 


Public Shooting Grounds 


Every gunner in the United States should 
be in favor of a federal migratory bird hunt- 
ing license. In no other way can sufficient 
funds be raised to purchase and set aside 
suitable territory for public shooting grounds. 
This plan should appeal to rich and poor 
alike. Public shooting grounds are neces- 
sary. 

The individual who has not sufficient 
means to join an exclusive club is entitled 
to a place to hunt. If the land is all leased 
and controlled by men more fortunate in 
worldly possessions, we cannot blame this 
citizen for being discontented with con- 
ditions. The man of wealth is entitled to 
his club where he may shoot, but he should 
just as strongly favor public shooting 
grounds as the man not so fortunate. The 
club man can only retain his property in 
peace as long as the bulk of the shooters are 
satisfied with conditions. Both should be 
equally active in opposing the draining pro- 
jects over the country which are so rapidly 
making farm lands of our lakes and marshes. 

By far the big majority of shooters favor 
the proposed federal license, and we hope 
it will only be a short time until legislation 
will pass congress and sufficient funds will 
be available not only to purchase public 
shooting grounds where they are needed, but 
also to purchase nesting, resting and feed 
grounds for the birds, and sufficient warden 
service to see that the laws are properly en- 
forced. R. P. HoLianp. 


The King of the Olympics 

The sportsman, the scientist, the nature 
lover, interested in the big game of the world 
need only walk thru the great halls of our 
National Museum to pass in review the prin- 
cipal animals of every continent. Here are 
gathered the deer and the antelope, the cat 
and the bear, apes and pachyderms—mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, fish, crustaceans, and 
all the rest. 

Especially complete is the collection of 
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The Savage Combination Kit 
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Light weight. Convenient size. Contains 
Model ’99 Savage Rifle, chambered for the 
New Savage .300 Cartridge, the .410 shotgun 
barrel and cleaning rod. Space for accessories. 


This year we can fix you for everything—grouse 
or grizzly, cotton tail or caribou— all with the Savage 
Model ’99 Rifle chambered for the new .300 Savage 
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And remember this rifle which shoots a cartridge 
equalling the ballistic performance of the famous .30 
Government, costs no more than it does in other cal- 
ibers—the same price. And the Combination Kit will 
be given free to anyone buying the outfit complete. 


It’s handsome, convenient, complete—a dust proot, 
easily carried, easily stored gun case in which to lay 
away the outfit at the end of the season where it’s safe 
and all ready to “break out” for next year’s sport. 


Have you seen it? Watch your dealer’s window. 
He'll have it soon—and will tell you the great money 
value of this new Savage device. 
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Bargains in Traps, Supplies 


We will pay trappers big money for furs this year. 
Get ready early! Write for the new 
Funsten Trapper’s Guide and Supply 
Catalog — How to Grade Furs. 

Many new trapping secrets — Game 
Laws — valuable helps. We send Market 
Reports and Shipping Tags FREE, 40 
years of square dealing. Write! Just 
ask for new Trapper’s Guide. 
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\ 
W rite today for Free Book of Style Sugges- 
tions, which also contains full instructions on 
preparing skins and hides for tanning. 


John Figved Robe & Tanning Co. 
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ade Easy @ senton receipt of 10 cents Teaches 
the art of wing sliooting 
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Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00. 
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if not satisfactory 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of SnowShoes in thecountry. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckekin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior asa hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb Ssuxosu, ‘wis. 











Horn-Shedding of Antelope 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am one of those 
who doubt the accepted belief of some 
naturalists who say that antelope shed their 
horns. I have lived all my life where wild 
antelope roam, and have seen horns on buck 
antelope during every month in the year. 
If antelope shed their horns annually, as 
claimed, why is it that in our daily rides 
over the cattle ranges (where the antelope 
have been found recently in fair numbers), 
but many years ago by the hundreds) we 
never find one of these shed horns? 

Nevada. Puit Simpson. 


Answer.—The reason you have seen horns 
on buck antelope every month in the year 
is because they are really never rid of some 
sort of horn. When the horns are shed 
(usually in November or December) a hairy 
core has grown up under the old horn. This 
core keeps getting longer and harder, until 
it up-roots the old sheath, which falls off, 
leaving a hairy “horn” four or five inches 
long, usually with a hard tip, projecting. 
After the sheath has fallen off, this core or 
horn grows very fast, with the result that in 
a month or two more Mr. Antelope has a 
fairly respectable set of horns. 

Antelope horns are very perishable and 
susceptible to weather conditions. They 
soon crack after being shed. Besides, they 
become food for rodents and other varmints 

coyotes and wolves seeming to relish the 
taste of chewing on them.—KEditor. 





Mexican “Cats” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your April num- 
ber the old subject of lion screaming has 
come up again. I notice you have quoted 
three Northern men as authority, and the de- 
cision is: Lions do not scream. 

I was not asked for an opinion as the 
other men have been, but my experience has 
been so different than theirs I can’t help 
volunteering what I know positively is true: 
That mountain lions do scream. 

I spent my boyhood in the Northwestern 
states, and about fifteen years ago mining 
lured me into Mexico. Like all Western- 
raised boys, I hunted a great deal. I must 
admit during my boyhood I never heard a 


mountain lion scream either. After I moved 
into the canyons of Mexico and slept out 
among the smaller-sized lions I heard them 
many a night. Believe me, it causes in 
somnia. They seem to have a habit of cir. 
cling a camp at a safe distance, say 200 
yards, and from midnight until morning they 
turn loose the most ungodly shrieks one 
could imagine at intervals of about one hour 
—just often enough to keep you and your 
pack animals on the verge of nervous pros 
tration. 

A sure way to invite a lion solo is to hang 
a deer close to camp. You are nearly sure 
to be entertained in the small hours of the 
morning. 

One particular instance I have in mind is 
when I had a deer hung in a tree just out- 
side my tent door. A lion favored me with 
an impersonation of a woman being strangled 
for several hours, and of course I couldn’t 
sleep. Just at the break of day I slipped 
out and shot him off a point of rock within 
five minutes of his last shriek. 

Another animal, very common in Mexico, 
called tiger by the natives, but which we 
call jaguar, does not scream, but his growl 
is equal to a good-sized peal of thunder. He 
is an animal most feared. 

If this article is published I will take it 
for granted a little story on jaguars will be 
welcome. 


Ariz. FRANK SULLIVAN. 





Ricochets from the Game Fields 


Animals and birds will at times do extra. 
ordinary things to evade the pursuit of wild 
enemies. Recently a Canada goose, while 
being sought along the Kansas shore of the 
Missouri River, flew directly into a boat that 
was rowed by a sportsman, and was cap- 
tured. Some might say that this goose in- 
tentionally sought refuge among the human 
kind when pursued by the animal, but the 
goose being already crippled, and having its 
gaze fixed more intently on the pursuer than 
on any isle of safety, probably only saw the 
boat in an obscure light as some sort of 
landing place, never realizing, until caught, 
that it was a human stronghold. 

Deer, sheep and elk die from a variety of 
unnatural causes aside from running into 























DEER CROSSING STREAM IN SNOWSTORM, SOPRIS NAT’L FOREST, COLORA!0 


The wierd-howling coyote, a bear in the throes of a trap, 
picturesqueness of mountainous areas, and even the lonesomeness of 
of the camera of the alert officials of the United States Forest Service—all of which requ 
However, the individual who “snapped” the deer crossing a stream 


patience and ingenuity. 


snowstorm must have taxed his resourcefulness to the utmost. 


the vastness of the woodlands 
the wilderness, are all ob 


The fleet-footed animal, dark 0)¢¢: 


that he is, seems to have sensed the difficulty under which the intrepid cameraman was labor - 


and paused in front of a white background 
striking clearness—rare scene that it is. 
Wash. 


Thus the details of the objects are brought out 


S. R. WINTERS 
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leaden pills. We have seen a deer that was 
killed by going thru a barbed wire fence, 
and we have heard of sheep falling over a 
precipice and dying. Recently a bull elk 
got its antlers tangled in a low-hanging tele- 


phone wire on Frying Pan River, Colo., and | 


died—probably from starvation. 


R. G. Parvin, state game and fish com- | 


missioner for Colorado, is sending out circu- 
lars showing the state game refuges created 


by the last session of the Colorado Legisla- | 
rn ' | 
ture. These are to be found one in each of } 


the following localities: One in the Pike 


National Forest embraced in the country | 


immediately surrounding Pikes Peak; one 
in and contiguous to the Denver mountain 
parks, west of Denver; one in the Spanish 
Peaks section of Las Animas County; one 
partly surrounding the Rocky Mountain 
National Park; and one (an antelope refuge) 
in Larimer and Weld counties, on the Colo- 
rado-Wyoming state line. While many use- 
ful bills slipped by the last Legislature, we 
must at least thank our solons for the above 
and for the short open season on deer. 


Off the beaten track. and hidden behind | 
two ridges in the foothills of the Laurentian | 


\lountains, yet connected with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway by twelve miles of fair motor 
road, is an attractive district well sprinkled 
with lakes and threaded together with allur- 
ing waterways. Spreading fan-like north 
from McGregor Lake, and contained within 
a very limited area, are thirty-three lakes, 
most of which offer unusual possibilities for 
small-mouth black bass fishing. These lakes 


were originally the haunt of speckled trout, | 


but seventeen years ago bass were “planted,” 
and have multiplied so rapidly that they now 
furnish the angler with some of the finest 
sport of this class to be had anywhere. 


Public Shooting Grounds 

Every gunner in the United States should 
be in favor of a federal migratory bird hunt- 
ing license. In no other way can sufficient 
funds be raised to purchase and set aside 
suitable territory for public shooting grounds. 
This plan should appeal to rich and poor 
alike. Public shooting grounds are neces- 
sary. 

The individual who has not sufficient 
means to join an exclusive club is entitled 
to a place to hunt. If the land is all leased 
and controlled by men more fortunate in 
worldly possessions, we cannot blame this 
citizen for being discontented with con- 
ditions. The man of wealth is entitled to 
his club where he may shoot, but he should 
just as strongly favor public shooting 
grounds as the man not so fortunate. The 
club man can only retain his property in 
peace as long as the bulk of the shooters are 
satisfied with conditions. Both should be 
equally active in opposing the draining pro- 
jects over the country which are so rapidly 
making farm lands of our lakes and marshes. 

By far the big majority of shooters favor 
the proposed federal license, and we hope 
it will only be a short time until legislation 
will pass congress and sufficient funds will 
be available not only to purchase public 
shooting grounds where they are needed, but 
also to purchase nesting, resting and feed 
grounds for the birds, and sufficient warden 
service to see that the laws are properly en- 
forced. R. P. HoLvanp. 


The King of the Olympics 

The sportsman, the scientist, the nature 
lover, interested in the big game of the world 
need only walk thru the great halls of our 
National Museum to pass in review the prin- 
cipal animals of every continent. Here are 
gathered the deer and the antelope, the cat 
and the bear, apes and pachyderms—mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, fish, crustaceans, and 
all the rest. 

Especially complete is the collection of 




















The Greatest Money Value 
on the Market 


The Savage Combination Kit 


A durable box with reinforced metal corners, 
hinges and handle. Completely plush lined. 
Light weight. Convenient size. Contains 
Model ’99 Savage Rifle, chambered for the 
New Savage .300 Cartridge, the .410 shotgun 
barrel and cleaning rod. Space for accessories. 


This year we can fix you for everything—grouse 
or grizzly, cotton tail or caribou — all with the Savage 
Model ’99 Rifle chambered for the new .300 Savage 
Cartridge and the .410 gauge Savage interchangeable 
shotgun barrel. 





And remember this rifle which shoots a cartridge 
equalling the ballistic performance of the famous .30 
Government, costs no more than it does in other cal- 
ibers—the same price. And the Combination Kit will 
be given free to anyone buying the outfit complete. 

It’s handsome, convenient, complete—a dust proot, 
easily carried, easily stored gun case in which to lay 
away the outfit at the end of the season where it’s safe 
and all ready to “break out” for next year’s sport. 

Have you seen it? Watch your dealer’s window. 
He'll have it soon—and will tell you the great money 
value of this new Savage device. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPC” 
UTICA, N. Y. 
EXECUTIVE AND EXPORT OFFICES: 50 ¢ 


Owners and Operators 
J. Stevens Arms Co., Chicoy 
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The Finest Big Game Rifle Made--Bar None 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 







GREAT KILLING POWER 
ACCURATE—LIGHT WEIGHT AND BALANCE 


These rifles are known by the representatives of this magazine to be 
new and as described—write and enclose stamp Sor circular, 


GOERZ PRISM 1 BINOCULARS 
WILLIAM KRIPPNER, 17 7 West 42nd St., New York City 


IMPORTER OF HIGH GRADE SPORTING RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 
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CAMP ING i - COMF ORT Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 





}, AMERICAN TROUT- 
on A. emul ¥ D., F. A. C. S. STREAM INSECTS 


Joint author of ““‘The Modern Rifle,” ° 

= gg National Champion- By Louis Rhead 

3 > > C 7 

ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. Every up-to-date Fly and Bait 


Every phase of the camping game from A to Angler should own this first and 


Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- . . 
gestions: for clothing, footwear. camer. only work on its subject. The book 


glasses, ee ae fireproofing, cooking contains colored plates of over one 
utensils, cleeping bags, guns, foods, etc, insec . 
es, £ » etc hundred insects trout consume, full 


60c postpaid charts, etc. Net $3.50 





THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 
































The Motor Camping Book 


By Elon Jessup 


Just the thing for the 
Sportsman and Camper 








Contains all the practical methods and 


2 types of equipment used in motor camp- 
ing, with numerous photographs and 
a or drawings, 100 illustrations and maps. 


Sent postpaid for $3.10 


~ OUTDOOR LIFE. 


DENVER, COLO. 





























North American fauna, embracing hundreds 
of species. Whether it be a musk ox, 
Kadiak bear, a kangaroo mouse, a pack ra 
or what not, obliging attendants are always 
ready to direct one to the particular cas: 
wherein a group is displayed in its natura! 
surroundings. Every form has been studied 
by the scientists, and no single characteristi: 
no variation in structure, in shade of colo: 
or change of habit, in either animal or plan: 
life has been overlooked in the splitting of 
species. 

And yet, in all this vast collection one may 
look in vain for a single specimen of that 
most noble of all American animals, the 
Olympic or Roosevelt elk. Even the guards 
know him not. “A Roosevelt elk? There's 
the wapiti over there. Not that? That’s al! 
the elk I know of. Maybe it is some new 


| animal Roosevelt discovered in Africa?” 


That hint gives you an idea, and after 
persistent searching you wander over to the 
Roosevelt section, where are lions, giraffes. 
rhinos and the various other beasts from the 
Dark Continent, all in their natural sur 
roundings; that is, the lions scratching in 
the sand at a spring which the ungodly 
guard insists on telling you is only glass, 
the giraffe with its head in the clouds, and 
the rhinoceros with the little birds sitting 
on its back eating the ticks off its hide 


| the same guard insisting on explaining that 


the ticks are only tacks. 
You walk down past the line of wart hogs, 


| the famous hartebeest, the very animals pic 
| tured in Roosevelt’s “African Game Trails, 


each with its printed label, “Great Game of 
the World.” And here are zebras, antelopes 
of many kinds bearing horns of every con- 
ceivable twist—slender legs, trim bodies. 


| pointed heads, brown eyes. You read the 


label, fix the animal in your mind’s eye, and 
pass on. Another pair of slender brownish 


| legs, a label reading 


Great Game of the World 
OLYMPIC ELK 
Cervus Roosevelti (Merriam) 
Olympic Mountains, Wash. 
123,443 

your head snaps up and the space above 
seems to be fairly filled with antlers, for 
there towers “a mighty bull, whose proud 
carriage and lordly bearing make him the 


| most majestic looking of all the animal crea- 


tion” —a stranger in a strange land, the land 
of the elephant, the rhinocerous and the lion 
yet every inch a king! 
Wash. E. B. Wesster. 
Denver’s Prize Fly-Casting 


What may prove to be the first in a series 


of annual fly-casting tournaments ended in 


Denver on August 12th. It was inaugurated 
by the Denver Post, and was highly success- 
ful, being managed by A. B. Frenzel, one of 
Colorado’s oldest outdoor enthusiasts. O. E. 
Searles and J. D. Pender (the latter being 
the father of the Colorado’s Sportsmen’s 
Association) won the lion’s share of the 


| prizes. Goodwin Granger, the rod manufac- 


turer, won an important second prize. The 

complete prize-winning list is appended: 
Rocky Mountain Championship, Distance 

Fly, Wet—First prize, O. E. Searles; second 


| prize, Goodwin Granger; third prize, J. D. 


Pender. 

Wet Fly Accuracy—First prize, O. E. 
Searles; second prize, J. D. Pender. 

Wet Obstacle Fly—iirst prize, Jack 
Maider; second prize, C. T. Holderness. 

Dry Fly Accuracy—First prize, J. D. Pen- 


| der; second prize, O. E. Searles. 


Accuracy Bait, half ounce—First prize. 
C. H. Bornholt; second prize, P. W. Arend. 


“A decent edie should give his wife 
all the money she want;,” argued Mrs. Gabb. 

“What are you talkin g about?” demanded 
Mr. Gabb. “There isnt that much money. 
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My Experience With Dogs 


An intelligent dog, in my estimation, is 
not just “dog,” but sort of sub-human. It 
makes no difference to me whether a dog is 
pedigreed or not if he is intelligent. | 
owned my first dog when I was about 11 
years of age—on a farm in Canada. My 
father bought a piece of land not far from 
the Georgian Bay, and there we lived dur- 
ing the time he was finding out that farming 
was not his vocation. I don’t remember 
where we got the dog, or rather the pup; 
it was ordinary enough looking; slick, black- 
haired little tike of a thing. 

A dash of brown intermingled with white 
over one side of his face; tail tipped with 
white and one front foot and one hind foot 
dabbed also. He was much larger than the 
ordinary dog when fully grown, and slick 
and glossy as a black bottle. He had a 
swaggering gait as tho conscious of his fine 
looks. When a year old he knew the name 
of every cow on the farm, and what portion 
of the herd we meant by steers and calves. 
During the winter he helped me stable the 
stock, bringing in one at a time, standing 
guard at the door while I put the halter on. 
hat was quite a good many years ago; in- 
deed, now when I look back, so many things 
have happened since that time and this, that 
| wonder if it is not close to a century. 

When the warm sun melted the snow in 
the spring, and the tender grass pushed thru 
the mellow earth, country folk turned their 
stock on the road to pick their living. Until 
grass became plentiful, cattle wandered far 
from home in search of more solid picking. 

As a rule it was my task to run the cattle 
down in the evening, which wasn’t so hard 
if the bell cow was in hearing, but if they 
had wandered far from the ken of sound, 
then I must tramp thru forested hills and 
search out old clearings where, perchance, 
grass grew in greater bunches. And then 
came the tug-of-war to separate our herd 
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from the many other droves. A low hill rose 
just back of our house and undulated gently 
down into a wide field that joined a beach 
wood about a quarter of a mile, thru where 
sprawled a big old clearing with more lus- 
cious picking to the square inch than any 
other place I knew. If the cattle were there 
I could hear the bell plainly when standing 
in the kitchen door, and this is how I taught 
my dog “Watch” to help me with the cattle, 
and finally do the entire work himself. 
About 4 o'clock in the evening I would call 
him to me and tell him to listen for the bell, 
and when I got him to stand quiet I would 





say, “There it is now; let us go for the 
cows.” He would bound away with me over 
the hill and down thru the beach wood, 
round up the cattle and bring them home. 
As soon as I got him to listen quietly, I 
took. him to the top of the hill, told him to 
listen and ran down over the slope with him, 
repeating over and over again, “Go bring the 
cows home.” It is nearly unbelievable how 
quickly he came to understand what was ex- 
pected of him. Finally, when 4 o'clock 
came, I would call “Watch” as tho he were 
already walking on two legs instead of four, 
and tell him to go for the cows. He would 
bound away to the forest and never returned 
without them. 

He also learned to open a knobbed door, 
by placing a paw on either side of the knob, 
turning, then shoving in—which was a con- 
tinual annoyance to my good and honored 
mother. In her estimation, a dog’s place 
was out of doors, not in the house, and I am 
afraid oftimes I was guilty of encouraging 
him in doing it. 

A good many years glided by. I was 
living in Toronto, and got sort of lonesome 
for a dog, so bought one in embryo. They 
told me he was a thorobred mountain collie; 
that is all I knew about it. He was black 
with white spots here and there. He grew 
into a very pretty dog, with long silky hair; 


























1APPY MOOSE HUNTERS RETURNING FROM ONTARIO WITH THEIR TROPHIES 

The two unshaven gentlemen in center, with such happy smiles, are E. E, 1 fore 
round) and his friend, John Thomas, hailing from Indiana, who hunted during the fall of 1920 
ut of Ft. William, Ont., on the C. G. Ry. They secured two nice moose, the heads measuring 
7 and 48 in. spread, one in particular having a beautiful, wide palmation. 





Arbuckle (in fore- 
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GAME HEAD 
} SPECIALIST 


Millbrae, California 


Studio at Millbrae Park 
on State Highway just 
south of San Francisco, 






Field guide free to big game 
hunters. Arrange in advance 
for your work if possivle 











HUNTERS, SPORTSMEN, ATTENTION! 


New .250-3000 Savage bolt action $48.00 
New .22 hi-power Savage 42.00 
New .25-20 or .25 35 Win., octagon brl. 30.00 
New .22 Rem. repeater, octagon brl 24.00 
New .22 Rem. repeater, round barrel 19.00 
New Mauser bolt action rifle, 24-inch 
barrel, shoots 1906 U. S. Gov't shells 45.00 
New 7 mm. Lugar automatic pistol... 35.00 
New Mauser automatic pistols, .25-cal. 14.00 
New Mauser Automatic Pistol, .32-cal. 15.00 
New .32-cal. Savage automatic 18.00 
New Win. 1897 pumps, 12 or 16-gauge 45.00 
New Win. 1912 pumps, 12, 16 or 20-ga. 52.50 


We will ship any of the above guns by 
express C. O. D. subject to your examination. 


THE SOLOMON LOAN CO. 
1653 Larimer St. Est. 1876. Denver, Colo. 











World’s Now at 
Finest Cut Price 


Save"$30 on this genvine 6x30 Ultra Luminous Turner- 
Reich Naval Day and Nizht Prism Binocular while this 
special limited stock lasts. Here is a truly extraordinary 
opportunity to get a pair of these world-famous Binoculars 
at a tremendous cut in price, Every pair brand new— 
direct from factory. . z 

Genuine Turner-Reich Prism Binoculars, manufactured by 
the Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company of Rochester, 
N.Y. Six power. Standard everywhere for their mechan- 
ical ection and precision. Meet the severe requirements 
of U. S. Navy and British War Department. Thirty milli- 
meter objective admits 60 per cent more light to the 
eye. Individual pupilary adjustments make them suitable 
for any eyes. Revolving light screens in eye piece for fog, 
mist,sun, Write today before this great offer is withdrawn. 


Regular Price $65. $ 7 
Special Cut Price Now 342 


The only Prism Binocular having a field of vision of 140 

ards at 1,000 yards distance. Furnished complete with 
handsome brown solid leather case, straps for both 
Binocular and case. You can find no better Binocular. 
Remember, these are brand new and backed_by the Turner- 
Reich guarantee. 


Send Your Order NOW 


Write today before this amazing bargain is withdrawn. 





Send name, address and P.O. or express Money Order for only 
$34.75. (We ay war tax.} We guarantee to refund your 
money if these Binoculars are not exactly as represented. 


JACOB KLEIN 


602 So. Halsted St., CHICAGO 


JACOB KLEIN, Dept. B3210, 602 So, Halsted St. Chicago 


Enclosed is Money Order for @34.75, for which please send 
me Turner-Reich Binocular with case and straps. If 1 am 
not ayy | satisfied 1 may return it and you will refund 

in full. 


money in 





Name 


Street . 
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er Binoculars above de- 





scribed in perfect confidence. The Publisher's Guarantee, as well 


as that of Jacob Klein, protects you absolutely against risks 






































BANTA MINNOW PAIL 








Wic insi keeps cloth cover moist and water in 
pail lin wa t weather—it's the old deser ater 
I 0 a ai| or 2 1 np @ s tl 

t pail No need t ang Your bait is 

| instead 1 i ad. Oval shape 

‘ sy The Bantae es bother, saves mine 

" expen ts in bettercatches. Capacity 10 quarts, 


Retails at $3.50 


Ask for Abbey & Imbrie Tackle at best 
Send 4c for 164-page catalog 


stores. 


/ ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Murray &: Imbrie, Inc. 


Division of Baker, 








97 Chambers St. 
ARE eR CT A 
Established 
1820 





This is our 101st 
Year 





GRAFLEX! KODAKS! 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Write now to “Headquarters” 

for your photographic needs. 

The right came:a for the right work of 

the right quality at the right price. Some 

thing really worth while. Write now 

BASS CAMERA CO., Dept 5, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
N. B.—WE TAKE YOUR OLD CAMERA IN TRADE 




















THEHANDY OUTING STOVE 


FRANKFORT ROASTS, CAMPERS, AUTO 
PARTIES, ETC. 


With the Handy Outing Stove 


anyone can easily, safely and cheaply prepare a 


hotlunchintheopen. The E-Z-Lite FireStarter, 
consisting of charcoal, furnishes the fuel. Sim- 
ply tear off the wrapper, place in stove and | ght 
the wick. In no time you have a hot, clean fire 
without smoke. Ever eat a steak or frankforts 
broiled over charcoal? Nothing like it. 


SPECIAL OFFER Mail coupon below 


with dollar billto E-Z-Fire Starter 
Co., Inc., Johnstown, N. Y., and re- 
ceive postpaid The Handy Outing 
Stove with THREE E-Z-Lite Fire 
Starters 
E-Z-FIRE STARTER CO., INC. 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
Here's a dollar. Send me your Handy Outing 
Stove and THREE E-Z-Lite Fire Starters, postage 
prepaid (send 25 cents additional for postage west of 


Mississippi River.) 
PU latte i nes 2 Sul tet 
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Tell ’em that you saw it in Outdoor Life. 
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never had a tail; short body, short nose, wide 
between the eyes and broad upper head. He 
was highly intelligent, most affectionate with 
the immediate family, but a savage with out- 
siders. The neighbors on either side of me 
were afraid of him; I don’t blame them, for 
daily he tried to scale the high walls that 
separated our lots. I saw plainly that he 
was going to get both himself and his master 
in serious trouble, so [ armed myself and 
went after him. It was a fierce battle while 
it lasted, but I conquered him, and I never 
again had any trouble. “Toba” was quite a 
gentleman, never deigning to lie upon the 
floor when in the house, but would sit upon 


a chair in a dignified manner, offering his 








paw to company most refinedly. However, 
| left Toba with a friend while I went roving 
thru. Eastern, Western and Northwestern 
Canada, where the noted wheat is grown. 
And as I roamed here and there, Toba 
ripened to a splendid age, mellowed and 
dropped from the tree and was buried at the 
foot of my friend’s garden. 

[ had rather a peculiar experience a 
couple of years ago when in Arizona. I was 
teaching in one of the schools on the Indian 
reservation—the Pima. Had just returned 
from camping in the Black Mountains, and 
yet had two weeks of the tail end of my 
vacation. So I with a friend pitched a tent 
out among the sage brush, where mesquite 
trees were plentiful, not far from the Gila 
River. I like that sort of life; presume I 
am a vagabond at heart. We were spread 
out on cots one evening; an Indian and his 
wife were standing near with some baskets 
when our eyes were drawn toward something 
white coming thru the sage brush. It turned 
out to be a female bird dog. When she got 
near camp, she dropped on her belly and 
wriggled the rest of the way in. I never saw 
anything so emaciated in all my life. 1 
didn’t know anything so thin could walk; | 
was almost nauseated. The Indians didn’t 
know her, and indeed no one ever did find 
out where she came from. We gave her 
something to eat; after that twice a day she 
came for her meals, and as soon as she was 
satisfied she would return to the sage brush. 
We could see she was nursing puppies. She 
commenced to look better—not so hungry 


looking. One evening I was sitting alone 
near a mesquite tree when “Betsy” (1 had 
already named her) came out of the sage 


brush leading a tiny pup, an exact replica 
of herself. When she saw me she started 
to laugh in a most ridiculous manner until 
her upper lip lay far back against her teeth, 
and she wriggled and shimmied until she 
reached my And all the time the 
small morsel of dog was trying desperately 
to keep up to her; the last attempt it made 
to finish the journey threw it off its balance, 
when it slid on its ear, rolled on its 
back with four laughable little legs sticking 
up in a most funny way. All the time the 


side. 


over 


mother of the small thing wriggled and 
laughed, ever glancing at the puppy and 


then at me, with eyes so near human that I 
partly forgot she was only a dog. Her eyes 
plainly said, “I knew if you could see how 
pretty and cute he is, you wouldn’t think it 
an imposition, me bringing him to camp.” 
| picked the little tikie up and suppose 
acted rather foolish about it. for Betsy 
seemed perfectly satisfied with his reception. 
He was a pretty little fellow; I called him 
Bobbie, and taught him to ride horseback 
with me, which amused the Indians very 
much. 
When Betsy filled out she was as_ pretty 
ee’ 
as a picture; she had the most expressive 
eyes of any dog | have ever seen. We were 
great friends. 
Calif. MacMurray. 
He that is of opinion money will do 
everything may well be suspected of 
doing everything for money.—FRANKLIN. 








A Rattlesnake-Bullsnake Fight 

I noticed an article in a paper concerning 
reptiles; also that a rattlesnake can whip a 
bullsnake. I am a Montanan, but am spend 
ing the summer here in Washington, and will 
give you a sketch of a battle between a 
rattler and a bullsnake, as I had the pleasure 
of witnessing it. 

On my ranch, forty-five miles northwest 
from Billings, Mont., in 1917, I was harrow 


ing some plowed ground; accidentally | 
looked over a small rise in the field and 


noticed a very large snake. I walked towards 
it slowly to see what it was. It was a bull 
snake about 5 feet long. He was not crawl 
ing anywhere in particular, just sunning 
himself, I would say. Suddenly I heard a 
rattler giving warning. I saw a rattlesnake 
coiled near a small lump of sod. (Twelve 
rattles I found on him after the battle.) 
The bullsnake seemed to come to life 
then. They were then about twenty-five feet 


apart; the bullsnake raised his head up. 
swaying it back and forth as if he was 
hunting for the rattler. The rattler laid 
coiled and finally the bullsnake saw him. 


He started crawling very slowly towards the 
rattler until he got within about fifteen feet 
of his enemy; then he changed his move 
ments and again raised his head. The rattler 
then spied him, and he commenced to bob 
his head from side to side slowly for about 
thirty seconds, until the bobbing of his head 
stopped, and then his head seemed to become 
rigid. In the meantime the bullsnake lay 
quiet, with his head raised, watching the 
rattler; as soon as the rattler stopped bob- 
bing his head the bullsnake commenced 
slowly to crawl in a circle around the rattle- 
snake, with his on the rattler. The 
rattler seemed to go in a trance, as he was 
also watching the bullsnake, but the rattler 
was only giving the warning signal. His 
tongue did not even shoot out. 

The bullsnake kept making the circle 
smaller and smaller, always watching the 
rattler; in turn the latter was following the 
bullsnake’s movements with his eyes (coiled. 
but not crawling, remember). 

I was so interested in the battle to come 
that | was within fifteen feet of them by 
this time. The bullsnake made about three 
circles around the rattler, very slow and 
nearer every time. When he got within 
about three feet of the rattler he stopped. 
The rattlesnake was so interested in watch- 
ing his enemy that he did not even rattle 
now, and his eyes were nearly popping. 

As | said, the bullsnake stopped crawling 
for about fifteen seconds. While I was then 
watching the rattlesnake I heard a kind of 
a snort, or rather a blow, and the bullsnake, 
as quick as lightning, was tangled up with 
the rattlesnake. There was no warning from 
the rattler; all I could was a twisted 
mass, lasting about two minutes, [ judge. 
Finally the bullsnake disentangled himself 
and crawled slowly away. 

I examined the rattlesnake then and _ no- 
ticed he was mashed out of shape along his 
neck and bleeding in a couple places, but 
he was as dead as he could be. The attack 
was so sudden that I could not tell if the 
rattlesnake struck the bullsnake or not, But 
the latter did not seem to be hurt or fatigued 
at all. 

A rattlesnake may conquer a bullsnake in 
a certain case, but if a bullsnake is not ex- 
cited and left alone to fight his own battle 
in his own way, I'll bet my chips on him 
every time. Where the two are forced to- 
gether for a fight with a large crowd look- 
ing on, I think a rattlesnake will get the 
best of it, as a rattler is more vicious than 
a bullsriake. But in the fight that I wit- 
nessed, where they were by themselves and 
nothing to interfere, why—bullsnake for 
mine every time. 


Wash. 


eyes 


see 


S. C. GupmMuNSON. 
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Poling Up the White River 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to inquire if 
t is possible to pole a boat from the Yukon 
ip the White River to the hunting fields of 
\laska. I have been told that no white man 
ver succeeded in going uv the White River 
in a boat, altho I understand that men have 
gone down very easily on several occasions. 

Ill. Frep S. JOHNSON. 

Answer.—Sportsmen have navigated the 
White, going up-stream from the Yukon 
clear into the Alaskan hunting fields. John 
B. Burnham, president of the American 
Game Protective Association, New York, in 
the company of a friend, poled his boat up 
the White from the Yukon, penetrating 
\laska thru the best big game section, 
ibout two years ago. Mr. Burnham’s trip 
was successful, and he was without a guide. 
\ltho thru an error, it was stated in Chas. H. 
Baxter’s story (Dec., 1920, and Jan., 1921), 
that Mr. Burnham’s boat in this instance 
capsized, he had no such difficulty. It was, 
however, a hard and nerve-trying trip, and 
we should not advise it except by sportsmen 
and guides who are well able to take care 
of themselves in rough water. The down 
trip on the White is not so hard, but even 
it should not be taken after about September 
25th. Doctor Evans’ memorable trip, on 
which he and his two companions, Messrs. 
Young and Snyder, lost two-thirds of their 
trophies and outfit, and almost lost their 
lives, was started down the White on Oc- 
tober Ist. The beginning period of the 
Alaska and Yukon fall storms is so uncer- 
tain, and the severity of these storms so great 
that it doesn’t pay to take any chances. 
Editor. 


The Athletic Tarpon 
Editor Outdoor Life:—There are few more 
enchanting volumes than Chas. F. Holder’s 
“Big Game Fishes of the United States.” It 
is readable from cover to cover. As the title 
implies, it is descriptive of the big game 
fishes, their haunts and habits. But there 
is one statement in the chapter devoted to 
the tarpon that would cause some observers 
to take issue with the learned author, and 
that is the one as to the number of lateral 
movements this big fish makes in its des- 
perate efforts to disgorge the hook when in 
mid-air. Tarpon were running when I was 
at Aransas Pass in July, 1919, and I wit- 
nessed many gigantic leaps. and I believe 
the statement regarding the maximum height 
ittained to be quite correct. I further be- 
ieve, however, that the number of lateral 
movements in the average leap of, say, eight 
feet, exceeds two. I witnessed several at 
lose range that made at least four, and 
they were made with lightning-like rapidity, 
the big fish curling up each time. There is 
nothing in my emind that so suggests the 
ower and force of a shaking tarpon as an 
eroplane propeller in motion. Does it not 
tuke tremendous impetus and swimming 
»wer for this huge, herring-like fish to pro- 
ct itself to a height of, say, twelve feet 
ove the surface of the water? Man and 
her animals “take off’ from terra firma, 
d yet their performances do not even ap- 
coach the marvelous feats of the leaping 
rpon. 
There is just one point more. Why judge 
tarpon solely by weight? Gross avoirdu- 
is is decidedly gross. Record-breaking 
cimens are “bellied out” just as tho they 
‘re suffering from elephantiasis. Why not 
‘e into consideration symmetry and beauty 
form? It is true such a method would 
ve to be standardized, but it would be in- 
itely better than the one now in vogue, 
the misleading and degrading one of 
re weight. 


Wash., D. C. J. WittraM Yates, Jr. 





Male Teacher: “Don’t you think we 


tht to form a union?” 
Female Teacher: “Oh, this is so sudden!” 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


You men who love the great 
outdoors—who count fishing, 
hunting and camping out among 
life’s blessings—who wish to 
keep posted regarding your fa- 
vorite sport and who enjoy 
reading of the experiences of 
fellow sportsmen—will find a 
wealth of pleasure and practical 
information in every issue of 





FIELD AND STREAM is known as “America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman.” 
Every phase of hunting, fishing and camping is covered with extreme thoroughness 
by the foremost experts. It is the most widely quoted of all American publications 


of its kind, both at home and abroad. 


Foreign papers quote from it as the authority 


on American fish and game and American fishing and hunting methods and equip- 


ment. 


Whether your hobby is hunting or fishing, or both, you will find FIELD AND 


STREAM worth much more than 


it costs. Its departments, covering guns and 


ammunition, dogs, fishing tackle, camping equipment, ‘“‘Where to Go,” etc., are all 
under the direction of our country’s foremost experts. They stand ready to render 
you, absolutely free, special service upon application that may well be worth hundreds 
of dollars to you in money and time saved and disappointments avoided. By all 


means use the coupon below, NOW. 
time and be refunded. 


If you are not pleased you can cancel at any 


SAVE A DOLLAR 
ACCEPT THIS OFFER !! 


FIELD AND STREAM for 1 year ($2.50) and a copy of 
The Outdoorsman’s Handbook ($1.50), total value $4.00, 
for only $3.00, if you use this coupon NOW! 


“The Outdoorsman’s Handbook” sc, s\! 
guTbo0RS" 


is a 320-page book that contains authoritative, up-to-the- 


minute information covering every 


fishing and outdoor life. It is the most complete, and con- 


sequently the most valuable, book of 


been published. There are 399 subjects cross indexed for 


instant reference. 


Chapters include: “Camping and Transportation, Equip- 
ment, Medicine, etc.”; “Big Game Hunting’; ‘Wood 


Craft’; “Rifles and Pistols’; “Shot 


ing”; “Wing Shooting”; “Camp Cookery”; “Dogs”; ‘‘Trout 
Fishing’; ‘Bass’; “‘Muscallonge”; “Salt Water Angling’’; 
“Miscellaneous Angling Data’; “Fishing Records’; “‘Game 


Laws.”’ 


phase of hunting and 





its kind that has ever 


Guns”; “Trap Shoot- 


FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y.: 


Send me your magazine for one year and a copy of THE OUTDOORS- 


MAN’S HANDBOOK. I enclose $3. 


O.L-.O. 
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WE MAKE 


A STOVE 
FOR EVERY 
CAMPER’S 
PURPOSE, 
NINE SIZES, 
WITH AND 
WITHOUT 


OVENS 
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Ready for Use 
Our 1921 Collapsible Stove 


Solved the Problem for the 
Tourist’s Comfort Chilly nights. 


Write us or see your dealer 


D. W. CREE CAMP STOVE Co. 


Box 1588 GRIGGSVILLE, ILL. 


‘your HOME 


=——andEarnings | 
ie. in - — 


25 Cal. redulay 
tion blue steel 
AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVER $a 
Regular Pric¢2250 
OUR PRICE 


Q i 
While they last 
Keep one of these safety brand new re- 
volvers in your home and be fully protected 
igainst burglars, thieves and hold-up men 


it’s a terrible fright to wake up in the night, 
noises down stairs or in the next room, 
your neglect has left you wholly 
TED. 

Buy one of these revolvers and be 
fully protected. Handsome blue steel, 
metal finish. HAS DOUBLE SAFETY 
is practically ‘fool-proof” against accidents. 
Perfect grip, accurate aim Rifled barrel, 
hard rubber, checkered grips, safety lever. 
Holds 7 cartridges. Small, compact, lies flat 
and will not bulge out pocket. Shoots the 
famous Colt Auto Cartridges. 


hear 
and realize 
UNPROTEC 
always 
gun- 
and 





Irder today. We have no catalog. Just 
send your name and address and say which §j| 
revolver you want. | 

e | 

N 289 is 25 calibre, 7 shot. Regular price $ | 

ratty 20 2 9.75] 

' | 

N 669 is larger size 32 valiore military model | 

extra magazine FREE. Regular price ¥25.00 Our $ | 
eaelal Grae wale 12. 00 

Don’t wait Order this bargain today. 
Write clearly your name, address and_ the 
number of the revolver you want to order 


We ship by return mail. Pay 
arrival our price plus postage. 


Send no cash. 


Postman on 


PARAMOUNT TRADING Co. 


34 WEST 28th ST. NEW YORK CITY 











Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 


tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. | 
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CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, Editor 


WATERPROOFING WOOLENS 





Wi is the method of waterproofing woolen 
clothing ?—G. L. Roberts, Washington. 

Answer.—It is, of course, impractical to try 
to make woolen fabrics shed water like closely 
woven cotton cloth, but it is of advantage to 
treat articles like a Mackinaw shirt so the fibers 
won't swell. The method simply means replac- 
ing the natural wool fat which covers the indi- 
vidual fibers as they come from the shearer. We 
replace this fat so that the fibers will not swell 
up, and moisture simply collects between the 


fibers in the minute spaces, and it can be readily 


shaken out and the garment soon dries. At a 
drug store secure an ounce of wool fat or anhy- 
drous lanolin and put it in a mason jar or can 


with a pint of gasoline. Set the jar in the sun 
or ina pan of hot water (never near a fire), and 


when the fat is dissolved, paint the mixture on 
the goods or soak them in it, hang the fabric 
up in a breeze; the gasoline evaporates and 
leaves the fat deposited on the wool fibers. 
FIRST AID FOR WOUNDS 

My greatest fear in going on a vacation trip 
in the wilderness is accidents far from expert 
aid. How should I treat a wound in which the 
skin is broken or cut?—L. M. Berney, Idaho. 

Answer.—We cannot here give more than 


No one should hit the vacation 
trail without a knowledge of first aid methods 
and a practical, compact first aid kit. A good 
first aid manual is put out by the American Red 
Cross Society, Washington, D. C. A simple cut 


barest first aid. 


in which there is not much bleeding should be 
washed with boiled water and soap, painted with 
iodine or turpentine, then covered with sterilized 
gauze cloth and bandaged into place or secured 
with surgeons adhesive plaster. (A mighty use- 
ful article to have in the pocket at all times.) 
If the wound bleeds freely, especially of bright 
red blood coming in spurts indicating a cut 
artery, simple, firm pressure over the cut with 
sterile cloth, or in extremis a cleansed finger, 


sometimes it is necessary to dip the 
water. <A large artery cut needs a 
a highbrow name of a simple process 
of arresting blood-flow by wrapping a kerchief 
about a limb which has been cut, between the 
wound and the body, and with a stick twisting 
to tighten the band about the arm.. Release of 
the pressure must be made for a short time every 
twenty minutes. 


will stop it; 
cloth in hot 
tourniquet- 


DEHYDRATED FOODS 


nourishing qualities of foods for camp- 
ers’ use is not impaired, compactness and light- 
ness is a most desirable thing. Why carry 
around canned with much watery content 
when dried goods quite as well? Several 
firms market dependable dehydrated foods which 


Where 


goods 
do 


are ideal for travelers’ use. Numerous inquiries 
have come in concerning dehydrating foods ar 
home. This is entirely practical. I have pre- 
pared dried bean meal for mountain trips by 
taking canned baked beans of the grocery, 
spreading them out in flat bottomed bake pans 
and continuing the drying-out process until all 
the moisture is driven out and only a crumbling 
crust remains. This is pulverized and packed 
in food bags or pry-up-lid cans, and later when 
wanted for use added to water and cooked as a 


gruel. Anyone wishing to dehydrate vegetables 
and fruits at home for use later in camp would 
do well to communicate with Raymond J. Short, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York City, concerning 
the de-hyd-rite, which method quite surpasses my 
kitchen oven and bake pan way. 


COOLING WATER IN CAMP 
What is the best way to cool 
—R. J. Mackey, Peoria, IIl. 
Answer.—George Wharton James in his 
ders of the California Desert” describes the 
unique and practical method of water carrying 
and cooling made possible by the rapid evapora- 
tion of water on a surface. The liquid is put 
into what is called an olla, which may be either 
a porous pottery jar, a tightly woven Indiar 
basket or a stout canvas bag which is hung in 
the shade where a breeze strikes it. The slight 
seepage of water which filters thru the pores of 
the vessel is enough to moisten its surface, and 
it evaporates as fast as it gathers. This princi- 
ple is fundamental for most of the modern re 
frigerating systems. Water thus cooled tastes 
refreshingly good and is preferable to ice water 
as a beverage. The desert water bag marketed 
everywhere is made of a tightly woven linen with 
a cork stopple and a sling rope. In route on a 
motor tour it is lashed to a top bow where it 
swings free and is always in the shade and a 
breeze. Water boiled in the evening and filtered 
and put into the bag is found next morning to 
be cool and fine. When starting on a trip this 
bag must be well saturated to swell up the fibers 
so it will not leak. Metal canteens covered with 
felt if kept wet will cool the contents. 


water in camp: 


“Won 





PRESERVING GREEN SKINS 


I want the best method of preserving green 
skins when hunting, which are to be tanned 
later, and some simple way you would advise to 
tan skins.—Raymond Whitaker, Yakima, Wash. 

Answer.—-Salt is the old standby, and a large 
supply should be provided for in a hunting out- 
fit check-list. Spread the skin on the ground 
and work the salt with the hands into every part 
of the skin; start with the edges, fold in and 
make into a compact bundle. A method good 
for small skin is to stretch out and sew or nail 
to a frame or board and allow to dry. 

A cured skin must be soaked in warm watér 
for twenty-four hours or until it is just as soft 
as a green hide. Then it must be fleshed by 
stretching upon a wall and the flesh parts peeled 
off with a knife. If the hair is to be removed 
throw the skin with the hair side up over a 
smooth peeled log and tack one end down. With 
a flat piece of metal with a smoothed square 
edge, such as a file, press down hard on the 
hair and _ hide, pushing from you, and the hair 
and thin skin holding it will peel off. It is now 
ready to tan. The chrome tan method gives us 
the lightest, most durable and waterproof leather 
or fur tan we have. Have your druggist put up 


chrome alum crystals 2% pounds, sodium car 
bonate crystals % pound, copperas crystals % 


ounce, and common salt % pound. Mix this in 
a gallon bucket of water. To tan take a cup 
of the above and twenty cups of water and im 
merse the green skin in it for half a day. Wring 
out and dry, and while drying pull and rub with 


the hands so as to break up the fibers or the 
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skin will dry hard. A good fur tan paste con- 
sists of salt % pound, powdered alum % pound, 
and borax 1 ounce. Add just enough hot water 
to melt the above, and when cool add enough 
sawdust or cornmeal to make a thick paste and 
spread it thickly on the fleshed side of the skin. 
Fold the edges over to the middle where they 
meet, then roll from the head toward the tail 
into a compact roll, put in a cool place for a 
week, umrolling and wetting occasionally. <A 
thick skin will need another coat of paste for 
another week. When done, scrape off the paste, 
and while drying, work with hands to keep soft. 
It is not waterproof, but good for rugs or rabbit 
skin robes. Another method of tanning is to 
use a quart of salt, a gallon of water and an 
ounce of sulphuric acid. A small skin must 
soak for two days in this solution. Take out 
and wash in a soda solution to neutralize the 
acid (proportions ¥2 pound of soda to 1 gallon 
of water), rinse well and work with hands while 
drying to keep soft. 


PEMMICAN 


Can you tell me who handles a prepared food- 
stuff composed of dried fruits, cereals and dried 
meat called “‘Pemmican”’? Also of what this 
food consists and in what proportions?—J. C 
Davis, Santa Rita, New Mex. 

Answer.—Pemmican is a food best suited to 
colder regions. Peary said that it is the most 
concentrated and satisfactory of all meat foods. 
It can be made at home. For a 10-pound lot 
mix well the following: Ground lean meat (the 
dried beef of the shops or jerked meat as de- 
scribed in the August Outdoor Life, page 150) 
5 pounds, fat (suet) 4 pounds, dried fruit (rais- 
ins) % pound, and sugar % pound. Grind well 
together all ingredients except the suet, which 
we melt to a paste and then add, cool and pack 
away. To be eaten raw, boiled with flour or 
fried. You can buy it from Baker, Murray & 
Imbrie, 97 Chambers Street, New York City. 


KEEPING FRESH MEAT 


Will you kindly tell me how to keep meat in 
camp from spoiling in warm weather. I intend 
going on an elk hunt next month, and will 
greatly appreciate anything you can give me on 
this line.—E. E. Batchelder, Evanston, Wyo. 

Answer.—The main thing is to keep the meat 
away from flys and keep it cool. Cold storage 
is, of course, out of the question, yet as most 
hunting is done in cold weather, that helps us 
out. To keep flys away wrap the meat in cheese- 
cloth which has been dipped in alum water and 
dried (at home). The flys most likely to bother 
are blow-flys, and they work close to the ground, 
hence meat hung in a tree at least ten feet from 
the ground is not apt to be bothered. Blow-flys 
lay whitish eggs in the cracks of the meat and 
around the bones, and must be removed. Pre- 
vention is better. A cheesecloth bag held away 
from the meat with improvised hoops is effective, 
first drenching the meat with flour and hanging 
n the shade where a breeze will hit it. Salting 
is not advisable, as it draws the juices. The 
best method of all is to “jerk’’ the meat after 
the method of Hornaday and described in the 
August issue, page 150. 





SOUR DOUGH AND BANNOCKS 


Please give me the recipe for sour dough pan- 
cakes and ‘bannocks.—John W. Wood, Moulton, 
Iowa. 

Answer.—Sour dough baking is the popular 
method used in bread making and for pancakes 
in cold countries, where it can be used in low 
temperatures where yeast will not rise, and is 
better than baking powder in making breadstuffs 
because the prolonged use of baking powder up- 
sets the stomach. Sour dough makes mighty 

od “eats”’ and “once used always used” is the 

rdict of many outdoormen. Prepare the “‘sour- 
ngs” thus: Make a creamy batter by adding 
sufficient water to flour 1 cup, sugar 1 table- 
spoonful and salt % teaspoonful; then stir in a 
ispoonful of vinegar and set in a warm place 
tor two days to sour. For use in making bread 
cakes it is best to add the flour at bedtime 
| cook next day. Pancakes—Beat ‘flour and 
iter to a smooth batter, add the sourings and 
rise overnight. At breakfast time use what 
u need and keep the sour batter for later use. 
i to the batter a tablespoonful of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of salt and a scant half tea- 
vonful of soda, mixing the soda and salt first 

a little hot water. Pour this in large spoon- 

to a hot greased fry pan and learn to flip in 

air a la miner fashion. Bread—Take a cup 
sourings, a teaspoonful of sugar, a half tea 
onful of lard, a large teaspoonful of salt, % 
spoonful of soda to enough flour and water 

a loaf, and make into a dough. Let this rise 

rnight and then bake for a half hour in a 

ecting baker or oven. Bannocks are made 

1 rich biscuit dough. Take of flour 1 pint, 

ir a tablespoonful, baking powder a heaping 

poonful, salt 1 teaspoonful and cut into this 

n a knife 1% teaspoonfuls of cold grease. 

| water so that the mixture can be smoothed 

a knife. Pour in a hot greased fry pan, 

e embers aside and put the pan on the hon 

ls long enough to form a good bottom crust, 

raise two feet above the fire until it raises 

‘e its height, then lower the pan to brown, 

i slide it over and brown the other side. It 

es about 25 minutes, and is the ideal frying 

. bread. 
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HERE’S A REAL GAME! 
“VEE BEE” 2355 


Better than Craps. Spring it on your friends. Play it 
anywhere, any time—for five minutes or two hours. 
Easily learned and a barrel of fun. Consists of two 
‘%-inch beautiful high grade ivory-grained dice 
Only 50c. Dealers and jobbers! Write for prices! 
A bigger seller than the top. Is already going like 
wildfire. 





If your dealer can’t supply you send 52c in stamps to 


VOEDISCH BROS., 3427 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 














WE RAISE WILD MALLARD DUCKS and make 


our Wood Decoys so true to life that they fool the wild ones. 


PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE 
**Grand Prix Mallard” 












(Trade Mark) Only **FEATHERWOOD”? Used. Will not split 
SOLID OR HOLLOW 

JEFFERSON CITY,MO. > gre »>dworking plant in the 

world its own Lakes-to 


raise Wild M. allards. 


J.M.HAYS WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Jefferson City, Mo. U.S. A. 





HAYS. 


ON EACH DECOY 

















WATSON LUMINOUS SIGHTS 


Can be attached or detached in a 
moment without tools. 
Illuminated With Rea Real Everlasting 
Radium in perfectly protected 
glass cells 


Watson Luminous Sights for Springfield and 
Pong rifles. Spring into position and stay 
. Visible in all lights or intense darkness. 


a your .45 Colt equipped with Watson 
Luminous Sights you have the bulge on that 
burglar as sure as if he hadn't a gun. 


-45 A.C. P. 





$3.50 Get the three white spots in line, and fire. 
Then call the police, doctor or undertaker, as 


Per Pair the circ umstances re quire, 





Immediate MANUFACTURING, GUNSMITHING, MACHINE WORK 


Deliver 
y “EVERYTHING FOR THE SHOOTER’’ 


Satisfaction SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION 


Guaranteed TENAFLY, N. J. 























Read Important Announcement on Page 235 
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Ane? 


Wonderfu! 
Animal Bait 


Send postal for free sam- 

ple of our Wonder Bait— 

works where others fail 

holds under snow or water. 

Nothing else like this. Also 

get particulars of how you can get your 

lures FREE— increase your catch and 

profits without a penny’s expense. 
Silberman not only grades high and pays mor 

but helps you trap more fur. Let Us Help You 


Get More for YourFurs) | 
and Increase Your Catch 


Fifty-five years in the fur business and two | 
million dollars capital make us the best 
house for you to do business with. Paying 
big pr equare grading and prompt 
pay has built this wonderful business. 
FRE Don’t fail to send for the Free 
Bait Sample, Special Proposi- 
latest Fur Price List and Trappers’ 
Bargains. A postal brings them all. 
- SILBERMAN & SONS 
Iberman Bldg., Chicago, Ili. 





ces, 





tion, 
Supply 








THE ONLY TANNERY | | 
IN MONTANA 


Send us your next hides 
for tanning and manufac- 
ture. Save freight and 
time by sending your 
work tous. Manufacturer robes, 
coats, ladies fine furs. Large 
stock of fur rugs and game 
heads for sale. Furs bought 
and sold. Work turned out in 
thirty days. 


H. LUNDE 
TANNER and FURRIER 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 

















Ducks by Ten Thousands have answered the 


BROAD BILL 


DUCK CALL 





Because it is the most true to life call made, 
will not “break’’ in tone, no matter whether 
you call loud or low; it brings them in close 
where you can really shoot them, 

if he 


$1.00 at your dealer, or from us cannot 





supply you. 
N. C. HANSEN CO. 


Zimmerman - - - - - 


SAVE 25% to 60 


Minn. 



















on slightly used 
GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
Cameras and Lenses of every description. Equal 
to new, Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money-saving bargains ia 
slightly used and new cameras and suppl 
acods soldon 10 days’ Free Trial. Money 
back if not satisfied. You take nochances dealing with us. 
We have been in the photogrsvhic business over l6 yrs, Write now, 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., Dept.21-A 124 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 








Genuine 


| Monmouth Moccasins 


Nature's footwear—no breaking in—for every, 


outdoor need 
America’s Best and Oldest Line 


your dealer do mot carry 
them write US for catalog. 


JOHN D. LUNN SHOE COMPANY 
Monmouth, Maine 


If 


results neneed if you men- 
writing to advertisers. 


satisfactor 5 
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Bulletn—AMERICAN GAME. | 

' 

PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION | 

‘More Game’’ 
I R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 

' 
al 

| he cretary of Agriculture 78 ad pacers" : oP agg hay a seen St ‘ 

ie federa ardens n le € € nitec states 

Endorses Senator New’s Bill enforce the migratory bird treaty act. The fu 

‘ . resulting from the establishment of a fede 

‘The Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bil hunting license as provided in this bill would e: 
vi was intreduced in the senate by Senator this embarrassment and enable the department 
Ha > New f Indiana was referred to the n t he insiste and gro\ gd ‘ 1 fc 
99 elit Nendncnaial Masceey a: rae si si e = i cent sg growing demand tor 

: . quate warden service. 
gress! Dar R Anthony, Jr., 0 Kansas, in Reports received by the department from 

( ‘ tine 1 e house ere it was 1 parts of the country agree that the alarming 
. ¢ to the Co ttee o1 Agriculture Phis crease Of migratory wild fowl which prece 
col tte prom} referred the bill to the the negotiation of the migratory bird treaty 
secre of Agriculture and ask 5 views the passage of the act by congress for the pr 
n it > tection of migratory birds has changed to 

Phe eceived om secretary Wallace marked increase. These reports show a cun 
covered the situation so thoroly that we Bast lative increase not only in such migratory w 
eve me intereste n the bill should read his fowl as ducks, geese and other game birds, |! 
ette is printed in the Con gressional also of many insect-eating birds. Good evider 
Record 1 er date of Jt 1 at the _Imstigation of the increase of migratory wild fowl under t 
ot ¢ gre Anthony, and from which we are migratory bird treaty act is contained in the 
ep! g ‘ port of the state game warden of Minnesota tl 

Department of Agriculture, during the hunting season of 1919 about 1.80) 

Washington, June 21, 1921 QOO wild ducks were killed in that state. 1 

He is. a Hauge meat value of these birds undoubtedly excee 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture $2,000,000. This indicated the economic advant 

House of Representatives age to the country at large to be derived 
Dear Mr. Hauge food value alone from the enactment of this bil 
| am receipt of your letter of May 31, 1 It is evident that the carrying out of the pr 
viting 1 attention to a bill, H. R. 5823, ‘Pro posed conservation program under the _ feder 
viding for establishing shooting grounds for the hunting license law would increase the tota 
public, for establishing game refuges and breed value of migratory wild fowl taken by hunters 
ing grounds, for protecting migratory birds, and each year in the United States by millions of 
requiring a federal license to hunt them,” and dollars, in addition to insuring the perpetuatior 
requesting an expression of opinion concerning it of this valuable natural resource. 

Ac®ording to the terms of this bill, it proposes It is generally acknowledged that even wit 
to accomplish two main objects the inadequate sums available for enforcing the 

First, the purchase or rental and maintenance M™sratory bird treaty act the successful outcome 
of ma and water areas especially suitable for 0! this great conservation measure has becom: 
migratory wild fowl, which shall be used as free apparent more promptly than was anticipated | 
public shooting grounds in the open hunting sea- !ts friends. Thus the passage of the migratory 
son and safeguarded as breeding and _ resting bird treaty act constituted the first importar t 
places for these birds in the closed season. step toward insuring the perpetuation of our wi 

Second, the administration of the migratory fowl and our wild fowl hunting. Another ste 
bird treaty act in order to more adequately main of almost equally ‘vital im portance if we are to 
tain and increase the supply of migratory birds, hold what we have gained remains to be taker 
including not only the ducks, geese and others This is provided for in the present bill, and co: 
classed as game, but the great host of smaller sists of the conservation and perpetuation of 
species which are so vitally essential to the ag- sufficient number of small inland lakes, as well 
ricultural interests of the country thru their un inland and coastal swamp and marsh areas, t 
ABARInG War Ou! PITLOus GnSECts provide our migratory wild fowl necessary fee 

r > y ree , . he 

The bill provides the means for carrying out ig la breeding places within th 
its purposes thru a fund to be ae oe a The bill provides for the use of not less tha: 
ig ie e's gy Dogg anne he ha #5 per cent of the funds obtained from federal 
a year, to be paid by — poe *t le beapriny hunting licenses for the purchase or rental and 
i ge _— aio Pehle oe a ae a maintenance of suitable breeding places and fe 

rtain aen ely 1¢ T l 
panes take out “federal licenses for this purpose, ee oe = PP nigh to be used Tt po } 

ld probably be between one and two : & 8 seed Paani aich'- Dosh cit ice t “le 
but it would ; ; eS solutely necessary that not only during the bre: 
millions. The money to be —, oe Ine rs 'B ing season, but during their migrations and 
the supply of migratory game _ birds ag winter wild fowl have necessary places in whi 
petuating wild fowl hunting in the Unite = — to live. There is no question that vast areas 
would be contributed by th ona a. swamp land in Alaska and Northern Canada will 
aone a bir cm — aati a eee fl mee in the indefinite future supply abundant breeding 
fited thereby, thus reheving the g aor é places for innumerable wild fowl. The mat 
appropriating a gp eee ap ag eae pec aac ie tenance of suitable homes for thes@ birds while 
i ounting for le hscs yea Daas le » rae ae : np ee ge are 
$154,900 for the administration of the migratory - = — en to Pong in drai : 
bird tre ac he Lacey act, eel Ge Sle Se ee ee eee 
bird treaty act, t ; carious, and their entire future is serious 
bird reservations. : . > threatened. 

The provisions in this bill whereby the licenses ™ a i : : ee tat 
are to be made available to the public thru the This part of the bill, altho primarily intend: 
post offices thruout the country utilize govern to increase the number ot wild fowl and to per- 
Saeed machinery already established, thus avoid petuate wild fowl hunting, really involves a 
ing the excessive cost of setting up a new sefv- number of other important factors of definite 
ice. This not only provides economy and effect- advantage to the public. The mistaken idea ts 
iveness of administration, but should be a highly prevalent that the drainage of practically | 
appreciated convenience to the public. bide ae marsh areas is a public benefit. I ep 

The bill also confers the police powers neces- Perience has shown in numerous instances t 
sary to its enforcement, and the penalty clauses drainage has resulted in destroying a water area 
are carefully drawn. It is important that these with its varied uses and left in its place lan - 
features of the bill be retained. The birds must little or no value. A careful survey by quali‘ 


be protected on the refuges and the public shoot- 


ing grounds effectively administered if the de 
sired results are to be obtained. The provisions 
of the bill along this line are quite similar to 
those found in the migré atory bird treaty act, 


and are well adapted for the vigorous enforce- 
nt of a statute of this character. 

The clauses in the bill providing for investiga- 
and publication of information relative to 
will meet a necessary requirement for in- 
conservation and increase of migratory 


me 


ee 
bir rd 
isthe nt 
| birds 
The 
tion 
for less 
the law 
Alaska, 


administra- 
act provides 
to entorce 


present appropriation for the 
the migratory bird treaty 
than thirty full-time wardens 

thruout the  forty- eight states and 
an obviously inadequate force to cover 
such a vast territory. In 1920 the State of New 
York alone had a force of 145 game wardens ; 
Pennsylvania, 110; Michigan, 97, and California 


of 


experts should be made in which the commu 


values of the water areas should be considé 
before individual drainage projects are un 
taken. Under proper conditions many lal 
ponds, swamps and marsh areas will yield a 
tinctly larger return than would the same 

drained for agricultural purposes. The deve 


ment and utilization of all available products 
such areas might be termed “‘water farming.’ 

In addition to the returns from water are: 
wild fowl, they may also yield the following 
products: 

1. A valuable supply 

2. An annual return 
bearers as the muskrats, 
frequenting them. 

3. The production in certain areas of gt 
valuable for forage and for the manufactur 
grass rugs, which has become a profitable in" 


of food and game 
furs from such 
skunks and racc 


of 
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,: also, in suitable areas, the production of 
low suitable for basketry and other purposes. 
+. A natural ice supply. 

5. A definite help in maintaining the under- 

»und water level, which is frequently essential 
r the production of forest growth and other 

getation. 

6. An invaluable help in holding back the 

-off of flood waters, assisting in preventing 

cessive erosion and other flood damage. There 

little doubt that if shallow lakes and swamp 
eas along drainage ways are systematically 
ained, the danger of terrific floods and the 
normous destruction of lives and property will 
he seriously increased. This effect of extensive 
rainage work deserves careful attention in view 
its definite relation to the public welfare. 

7. Many of the more attractive of such water 
reas lend themselves admirably for educational 
uses and to assist in interesting the people of 

state in out-of-door recreation and in the 
itural resources of plant and animal life, which 
re so important in supplying useful commodities. 

There is, however, little question that the 
greatest benefit of all from the establishment of 
public hunting grounds thru the enactment of 
he present law would be its contribution to the 
iblic welfare. 

At the present time it is estimated that more 
han 6,000,000 people in the United States en- 
ige in hunting of one kind or another each 
year. The rapidly increasing drainage of marsh 
ireas threatens the continuance of one of the 
ost popular kinds of hunting, which will be 
perpetuated under the terms of the present bill. 
With the growing congestion of population and 
he unrest which such massing produces, the 

1intenance and development of opportunities 
for out-of-door recreation, such as is here con- 
templated, places this bill in the front rank 
mong legislative measures bearing on the pub- 
lic welfare. Thruout the United States a very 
large proportion of the men who spend a certain 
period each year in hunting are undoubtedly 

nong our most desirable citizens. Thru their 
odt-ekaan recreations they develop their re 
sourcefulness and maintain a physical and mental 
health which is of the utmost value in relation 
to their civic usefulness. 

Under present conditions many of the most 
favorable marsh areas for “wild fowl shooting 
have been purchased and are being held by 
ealthy sportsmen as hunting clubs, thus cur- 
uiling opportunities for wild fowl hunting by 
he general public. The growing absorption of 
such areas by hunting clubs has created much 
bitter criticism on the part of those who, thru 
lack of means, are unable to enjoy such priv- 
leges. The enactment of the present bill and 
he establishment of public shooting grounds 

ler its provisions ound give the general pub- 
equally good shooting privileges with those 
by the clubs, but without individual ad- 
tional cost, and should completely obviate any 
use for the antagonistic feeling on the part of 
he public now existing. 

r purchase or rental and maintenance of 
blic shooting grounds, as provided for in the 
t bill, would maintain for the benefit of 

lents in both country and town large op- 
rtunities for continued wild fowl shooting that 
| be impossible in any other way. It might, 
fact, be stated that it would provide federal 
oting clubs for the benefit of the general 
iblic at the nominal cost of a federal hunting 
nse of $1 a year. 

bill is well drawn and offers a solution of 
problem of raising adequate funds for migra- 
bird protection and for the acquisition of 
shooting grounds without the necessity of 
ilar annual appropriations. Incidentally, if 
ted, it will accomplish many other desirable 
ects, and, as a simple, practical conservation 
sure of great value, it has the approval of 
department. Very truly yours, 
HENRY WALLACE, 


Look Before You Shoot 


‘ennsylvania is another state which has pro- 
ta penalty for the shooting at, wounding or 
ng of persons in mistake for game. The 
legislature passed a bill which makes it a 
lemeanor to shoot at any person in mistake 
game. When death results the penalty is 
risonment from two to five years and a fine 
$500 to $1,000, payable to relatives of the 
eased. 
or shooting at a person in mistake for game 
ine is from $100 to $300, and it is paid to 
pond funds of the state, except where the 
on is wounded, in which case the fine is 
n $300 to $500, and is paid to the person 
red. The latter provision also calls for im- 
mment from one to three years. This bill 
npts persons who injure or kill a human 
g when actually shooting at wild game. 
very state should have a law of this char- 
r. It is no uncommon occurrence to hear of 
portsman being shot in mistake for game. 
n investigation reveals that ill feeling had 
sted between the principals for some time. 
such cases, even tho the court might be 
illy certain wilful murder has been commit- 
it is almost impossible to secure a convic- 
of the guilty party. A law similar to Penn- 
ania’s offers needed relief 
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BOOK SS for tHe 
SPORTSMAN 


Chase S. Osborn; 316 
Macmillan Co., New 








_Hunter, by 
illustrated; the 


The Iron 
pages; 
Tork 
A peculiarly American book is this volume, in 

which the former governor of Michigan writes 
of his own career which took him from the 
menial tasks of restaurant helper to the chair of 
the chief executive of his state. ‘The Iron 
Hunter’ Mr. Osborn calls his book because of 
his interest in iron ore, an interest which has 
fired him to the doing of many unusual things, 
which has led him on in His search for ore from 
one rugged section of the country to another, 
and which has placed him finally among the 
great experts in this line. 

Enos A. Mills, Author, Speaker, Nature Guide, 
by Arthur Chapman; 37 pages; illustrated; 
50 cents; the Trail Book Store, Long’s Peak 
Colo. 
This little 

a man who has spent his life in the 

whose stories are familiar to nearly every house 

hold. It describes Mr. Mills as an author, a 

lecturer and nature guide, disclosing some hid 

den secrets of his life heretofore uncovered. 

Trail Dust of a Maverick, by E. A. Brininstool; 
245 pages; $2.50 a) E. A. Brininstool, pub 
lisher, Los Ange les, Calif. 

This is a book of verses of cowboy life, the 
cattle range and the desert. It is printed in fine 
red cloth binding with typical western designs in 
colors on both jacket and cover, embellished 
with a striking half-tone illustration character 
istic of the West. Many of Mr. Brininstool’s 
verses have appeared in Outdoor Life. 


booklet is a most fitting tribute to 
open, one 





Ripley; 192 pages ; 
Kidd & Co., Cin 


Ozark 
stewart 


“Tust Huntin’,” by 
illustrated: $2.00; 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Here is a book for the 

and for the man in the field as well. The 

timer and the tyro alike will pick it up 
former because it brings té 


hunter 
old 


stay-at-home 






again 


and again, the mind 
many an incident long past, the latter Setai it 
blazes a straight trail to follow It has been a 
long while since the reviewer has read a book 
so wholly satisfactory, and he therefore recom- 
mends it without reservations.—O. W.S 
“Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler.” by 
Dr. Frank M. Johnson; 107 pages; frontis 


piece from a photograph; $1.25; Stewart Kidd 
& Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


It is rather strange that more such angling 


books are not written, books to entertam There 
ire so many how-to books pouring from the out 
door press these davs that one 1s almost atratd 
to invest in a volume of “tales’’ lest it prove 

how-to book disguised. These are frankly 
tales snun by an angler who has t she | tar and 
wide and successfully, if we are to believe the 
narrator that first story. “Tale First,’’ 1s certaim 
to strike a responsive chord in ever; salmon and 


fisher’s heart. The “White 











trout Perch De Lux.® 
but why continue? Buy the book and read them 
all oO. W. S. 

Holidays in Tents. by W. M. Childs: 275 pages; 
il] ; P. Du & Co., New 

s WT ter Mi 

t. While it is not 

intended to convert the masses into this form of 

recreation. vet it surely will add its quota of 
tvros to the game It covers idvice on tl 1i 
ferent | of camping, locality and site. tents 

shelter. foods, kitchen and menu, washing up, 


rganization and equipment, ete 


Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler, by Dr 





Frank MM Tohnson: 1909 naces: $1.50 net; 

Stewart Kidd Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

This little volume consists of a of 
short sketches portraying the actual experiences 


of the during the vacation days of ha 


a century From the earliest 
and even up to the present moment the 


author 

dave of -woute 

manhood 

writer has devoted all of his spare time to the 

study of fish life and the art of angling 

Sketches of Butte, by George Weslev Davis; 180 
pages: illustrated; $1.75; the Cornhill Co., 
3oston, Mass. 

In this work the author has avoided, as much 
as possible. the over-written mines, courts and 
politics He has given us a pen picture of a 
wonderful Western camp, the good and bad of 
an unusua! people, the joys and horrors of the 
largest mining camp in the world—a city of 
many contrasts. 


] 


Golf Simplified. by Dave Hunter; 43 pages; 
illustrated : _ Doubleday Page & Co., Garden 
City. ! 

In this book Mr. Hunter explains a new and 
simplified method of instructions whereby one 
idea corrects all the faults common to golfers. 
Proper pronating, the turning of wrists and fore 
arms at the beginning of the swing, is, believes 
Mr. Hunter, practically all there is to the game 
of golf. 
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nel, 


ears in cold 
can be turne 


made for au 


A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 


snow running down back of neck. 
is the best and most practical cap ever 


ONES 


Made 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 


dest conditions. 


oJ 
WATERPROOF HUNT] NG 





of 


has rubberized lining, which 


pulled down 
weather. 


d down, 


makes it abso.utely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
‘ band to be over 

Outside rim also 
preventing water or 
This 


toist and all who are much 


outdoors. See them at your dealer's. 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 


Order for $ 
other styles, 


jo not send per- 
sonal check 


| Mention size 
wanted and your 
jealer's name, 


| PRICE 
$2.50 


Dept A 


JONES HAT COMPAN 


STANI 
6 Beach St. 





2.50. Write for booklet 


including Auto Caps. 
Beware of Imitations, ook for Label In every Cap 


SCREW CAF 


for circular. 


IARD METAL WORKS 
Boston, Dept._5 


If 


of 





ST. JOSEPH 
MISSOUR/ 


COPPER 


ac 

oF LAST A 

we 

a8 |COPPER LIFE 

52 BloiweGas TIME 

=5 CANS si 
Screw top nm akes 
it fire-proof 3 to 
15-gal. size Send 





Reclaimed by 
drab, kr 


BLANKETS, 
piece, 68x84, 
soiled - 

TROUSERS, 1 
all wool, 
trousers. ..... 


back 
or we 


Money 
order 





22 School St 


heavy 


army, 
1ee length, heavy overcoats, 


Sizes 34 to 42 breast. 


olive drab army, two $ 
4 pounds slightly z 
: $3.50 


new, marine oie. 
weight, dres 
Sizes 28 ‘to 40 waist. 
if not satisfied. Send 
will send parcel post C, 


Established 21 years 


. Dept. A-4, Boston 9, Mass. 


U.S. ARMY CLOTHING 
OVERCOATS $6 


first class condition, olive 


money 


HARDING’S ARMY STORE 


D 











Season 
Sure proof th 


prepaid per « 


4432 N. Campbe 
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| Duck Hunters Asking Us This 


for Rose Folding Decoys 
ey are O. K. Glass eyes. 


dozen, 


fool them all. 


THE ROSE FOLDING DECOY 
Chicago, Ill. 


ll Ave. Dept. C. 


Perfect 
color, live action. Have you tried them? $12.00 
They fold up small and 











Have 


Write for free sar 
make better pictu 





You A Camera? 


nple of our big magazine, showing how to 


res and earn money 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 468 Camera House, Boston, 17, Mass. 
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Li 
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Our Business is 





Going to the Dogs 


pera Swe d 
anced ration of meat, wheat and cereals. 

fresh indefinite ly—dogs thrive on it. G tiv Your 
dog & smooth, glossy coat, and regular hal bits. 
Send for sample biscuit and illustrated ond 
let, ‘‘The Proper Care and Fecding of Dogs.” | 

CHAMPION ANIMAL FOOD CoO. 

Dept. A-10 Minneapolis, Ninn. | 


CHAM PION| 
DOG BISCUIT 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 




















Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author 




















BEAR, LION and CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, Our Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs inthe West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Many years’ experience in huntingin the 
West. Best of reference, Including editor of Outdoor Life. 


ANDERSON & STEVENS MARVINE, COLO. 











Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


IMPLES 


Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face 






WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
“A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted 15 years. $1,000 Cold 
Cash says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
€.s. beuciattiiaes tes Chemical Bidg., Kansas ey, Mo. 


“Wild Rice Brings the Ducks’’ 


Ducks come hundreds of miles to get 
Wild Rice and Wild Celery 
NOW is the time to plant. Seeds 
ready for shipment Write 

for prices and literature. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, 
Dept.B8 231, Oshkosh, Wis. 


saath WOMAN 


KINNEY’S “OLD HICKORY” 
RODS, Strictly Hand Made *3%,%%,"° 


Casting Ht in one or two pieces, beauties of great vad 
and tremendous casting power; also, FLY, TARPON, 
TUNA, & SURF Rods, built for a life's peyvice, 8 and by 
ae that knows how. ““OLD HICKORY,” NLY 
rod made guaranteed against fish breakage. * ae sg 

HERBERT A. KINNEY, Bangor, Mich. 


FISH NATURAL RESOURCES 


of your lake or stream. Have food and game 
fish in abundance, Expert investigations re- 
ports and adjustments. Literature on request. 


ERNEST CLIVE BROWN, Box 107C, StationG, N.Y.C. 


pees 3 


Hand-Made Reels. Jim 
Heddon 2-Piece Rods. Baby 
Crab and Other Minnow 


7] 
‘ 


































LET ME DEVELOP THE 














Jas. Heddon’s Sons 


Dowagiac, Mi 











I have the formula for putting the blue finish on guns, rifles, 
revolvers, ete., at small cost. Do it yourself. No special 
tools needed. Guaranteed formula with complete instruc- 


tions mailed for $1.00. Address, 
F. M. SIMONS, Box 38, DANE, WISCONSIN 











leading dog fanciers—a perfectly bal-' 


eet, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. | 
Booklet, | 














By WALTER 


Rabies 


Rabies is a disease among dogs that is very 
little understood by the non-professional, and 
the subject of many popular misconceptions. 


I have written many times to clear up popular 


mistakes that have been published in the paper. 
The debate as to whether there is such a disease 
or not is to me one of the most peculiar situa- 
tions that I know of in medical science. Quite 
an array of eminent scientists have apparently 
come forward and voiced their disbelief in it. 
A very large number of dog breeders and the 
public scout the idea of such a disease among 
aogs 

A large and well-known society in the East 
even went so far as to offer a reward of, I be- 
lieve, $1,000 for a clear case of rabies in a dog. 

I believe nowadays the number of disbelievers 
is growing less. However, they are still very 


You constantly meet the dog breeder, 
sometimes a veterinary surgeon (or an 
M.D.), who tells you he has been breeding dogs 
all his life, and yet has never seen a case of it. 

I remember | myself was originally led away 
by the led popul ar idea before I took up 
the study canine pathology. 

As I have aihen written, dogs 
die from a fatal disease of this kind in so con 
stant a manner that the fact there such a dis- 
ease—that is, a disease of this kind—is simply 
a lack of knowledge to deny. The name of the 
disease if changed might possibly assist in re- 
moving the subject from the realm of dispute, 
because the name of the condition hydrophobia, 
madness, etc., seems to have been the essence of 
the antagonism which has_ been’ engendered 
towards the authenticity of it. The ordinary 
veterinary surgeon couldn’t afford to continually 
diagnose rabies as rabies unless he sincerely be 
lieved in it 

Referring 


numerous. 
and even 


so-cal 
ot 
develop and 


SO 


1S 


to the name, this disease is known 
rabies in dogs and hydrophobia in man. The 
writer has seen a great mz any cases—more cases, 
perhaps, than the average professional man sees. 
So much that it is one of the diseases that to 
are well defined. At least 90 per cent of 
medical and veterinary professions would 
laugh at the suggestion that there is no such 
thing as rabies in dogs. If there is no such 
disease, this 90 per cent are either fools or 
knaves. 

Most of the information among non-profes- 
sionals in reference to this condition derived 
from hearsay, and nearly all of this is incorrect. 
All of misconceptions abound and much 
vagueness In fact, it seems impossible to ex- 
plain ‘away the many false notions the people in 
general have on it. 

I have often offered to subscribe liberally to 
a monument to anyone who will prove this dis- 
ease is a myth some claim. In fact, per- 
sonally I would sincerely welcome any informa- 
tion tending to show there is any possibility of 
a mistake about it. This disease, which is tech- 
nically known as rabies, from a _ geographical 
standpoint, is known from the North to the 
South Pole, and dates back into the ages of 
antiquity—as far back as human knowledge goes, 
in fact. 

Rabies is a true infective disease, 
mitted only by inocculation—that is, 
ously; the skin must be broken and the virus 
brought into actual contact with the blood 
stream, and more especially the peripheral nerve 
endings must be broken, that the virus can 
immediately find favorable soil for development 
in the nerve cells themselves. This is the reason 
why bites often occur from rabid dogs without 
causing a development of the disease. The nerve 


as 


him 
the 


is 


sorts 


as 


and is trans- 
subcutane- 


so 


cells are not broken, and the defensive cells in 
the blood neutralize the virus. But if the bite 
causes a lesion of the nerves there seems no de- 
fense against the poison. 

The fact that this disease can only be com- 
municated subcutaneously by a bite or wound 


directly into the tissues under the skin makes 
very practical to stamp out. 

Isolation of all dogs always stamps it out (in 
an affected area), and some countries have abso- 
lutely eliminated it altogether. 

The cause of rabies is a micro-organism which 
is present in the central nervous system and the 
saliva of the mouth. This micro-organism is 
called a protozoa, or rather I should say belongs 
to the order of protozoa. 

The virus seems to have, and in fact does have, 
an especial affinity for the nervous system only, 
as it is 
This virus 


called a disease of the nervous system. 
called endogonous; 


is also that is to 
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> © 





Ceci. Cox 


say, it cannot exist outside of an animal body— 
another reason it is so practical to stamp it out 
If all infected dogs were kept in isolation, the 
disease would automatically die out from the 
face of the earth. 

After an animal is bitten there is what is 
called a period of incubation, which varies any- 
where from five to fifty days, with an average of 
about twenty-one days. During this period the 
virus is developing in the system. When the 
bite or site of inoculation is in an extremity, 
like a toe, it is slow at developing; so the 
period of incubation is longer than when it is 
close to the central nervous system; then it is 
more rapid. 

The symptoms of rabies are not always easy 
to recognize, especially by a novice. There are 
several other diseases with which it is easily 
confused, the principal being inflamation of the 
brain; another one glossitis (inflamation of the 
tongue). 

The manifestations occur in two forms—the 
furious and the dumb. In former years these 
two forms were thought to be radically different 
manifestations of the disease. 

The wildly vicious or furious stage com- 
paratively rare. Irritation and anger are only 
developed in the later stages of the bad cases as 
a rule. 

Of course, 
and forms between 
extreme dumb. 

Rabies runs an acute, and as far as my ex 
perience goes, an always fatal ending. There 
are some who believe that wild cases occur, which 
are not ordinarily recognized, and from whict 
the animal recovers, but which, nevertheless, 
spread the infection. Personally am very 
doubtful if a case of rabies ever got well. 

The most positive symptom is a paralysis o! 
the elevator muscles of the lower jaw. The dog 
sits with the lower jaw constantly hanging down 
the mouth in consequence being kept somewhat 
open all the time. 

The second most marked manifestation is what 
I call a retained note when the dog howls. 

A third important symptom what is calle 


is 


there are many intermediate stages 
the extreme furious and the 


is 


photophobia, or fear of light. The animal hides 
trom a bright light. 
Among 7 noticeable signs are extreme 


restlessness. A dog never lies in one place very 


long at a time. There is also an aimless wan 
dering of the animal. About this time they 
cease to recognize the owner. Among external 


conditions there is often a hyperesthesia at the 
— of the wound. 
a dog has been bitten by a suspected animal 


he shoal be immediately isolated for not less 
than three weeks. 
In former years there was some doubt as to 


the proof that a dog had died from this disease, 
but latterly an almost infallible way of determin- 
ing this condition has been evolved. It has been 
discovered that certain cells on bodies develop 
in the brain—only in dogs that suffer and die 
of this disease. These bodies are called negri 
bodies, and are practically never found in the 
brain unless rabies has developed. This removes 
any doubt as to the exactitude of the diagnosis 

In rehearsing the symptoms always remember 
the animal usually only shows a slight tendency 
to bite, running along aimlessly sometimes for 
long distances. But later on they begin snap 
ping at imaginary objects or at other animals 
(This is a true diagnostic sign.) By and by 
they lose all control and seem impelled by som« 
uncontrollable impulse. Then in those cases that 
develop the furious stage they become aggressive 
and attack everything in sight. But this ag 
gressiveness is usually absent in the first stages 

The symptom I mentioned before, the altera 
tion of the voice, the peculiar hoarse howling 
bark, the first notes of which are prolonged int 
a high pitch, long drawn-out howl, are hardly 
ever forgotten when once heard. The retained 
note I spoke of is especially unforgetable. 

It is a common idea that. every rabid dog 
howls in this way, and also that unless they do 
they are not rabid. But this is a mistake. ‘Onl; 
about one-third of these dogs howl this way. 

Numerous ideas are prevalent concerning what 


to do if a person is bitten, but it usually re 
solves itself into what is the most expedient 
thing to do. Sucking the wound is always 


efficient and practical for the first few moments 
but as soon as possible make a deep applicatior 
of iodine or pure carbolic acid directly into th 
wound. 

When the bite takes place thru clothing, etc 
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the danger is very small. The records show that 
only one person in ten are really infected. 

The human tissues are not such favorable soil 
as is canine flesh. Those that believe in a stone 
called “‘blood stone’ to draw out the poison have 
in unlimited faith, but mostly we believe now- 
idays in antiseptics. 

A lot of mistakes are 
proper procedure in 
people are bitten. ” 


made concerning the 

reference to the dog when 
he popular idea is that it is 
best to kill the dog; no greater mistake could be 
made, as this takes away all chance of keeping 
the dog under observation to watch develop- 
ments. 

A very popular mistake that is made in con- 
nection with human beings receiving bites is that 
even if the dog is quite normal and does subse- 
develop the 





juently disease, the same danger 
prevails. There is no danger of any kind before 
here are direct manifestations of the disease. 
U ntil the virus develops into the saliva, there is | 
10 possible chance of infection. } 
It is a common impression that froth is seen 
around the dog’s mouth, but this is rarely the 
case, and if it is seen it is more likely to be 


some other condition. 


The pasteur treatment for people who 


have | 


been inoculated has caused such an angry debate | 


hat I feel it is better not to stir it up. 


—— -——__——__+ 


A Plucky Mongrel 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For indomitable cour- 
age under adverse conditions a Mexican mongrel 
log that I only saw for a few seconds some 
years ago certainly deserves the very highest 
credit. 

My friend, Jim Grisdale, engineer of the pas- 
senger train between Yrapuato and Guadalajara, 
had invited me to ride on the engine with him, 
and had remarked incidentally that on every trip 
he ran over a cow, burro or dog—almost with- 
out fail. 

We had made 
incident when Jim, as we 
at 30 miles an hour, said, 

Flying thru the air in a parabolic curve, the 
highest point of its trajectory about forty feer 
above the rails, was a dog, revolving like a pin 
wheel, and letting at least three yelps to every 
turn in tones of indignant reproach rather than 
fear. 

He struck the ground to the right of the rails 


about half the distance without 
were rounding 
“There goes a dog.” 


some twenty yards away. Instead of falling 
crushed and inert after his flight thru the air, 
he landed on his feet and started to run from 


assailant; then, thinking of his 
outraged dignity, turned and rushed toward the 
train; barking as he ran. Our last view of 
him was as seated on his haunches close to the 
track he barked defiance at the disappearing 
train. 

This incident happened over thirty years ago, 
and tho a dog lover and fond of dogs with a 
pedigree, I’ve never forgotten that plucky 
of unknown breed. He 
of the blue-bloods. How he escaped death when 


his ponderous 


the pilot hit him is one of those things that as 
Lord Dundreary said, 
Mexico. A. D. 


“No fellah can find out. 
TEMPLE. 


eke 


whopee’s,. 








A CALIFORNIA AIREDALE 


This picture shows the Airedale, Buckhorn 
ombshell and three ’coons caught by him. He 
vill climb up fifteen to twenty feet in a tree, 
atch a ’coon and bring it down and kill it. His 
wner writes, “He is the only dog I have ever 
en that could swim after a ‘coon in any depth 
f water, and bring it to land, just like he re- 
rieves a duck.”’ 


dog | 
was as brave as the best | 


a curve | 
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Subscription Price Reduced 


to $2.00 a Year 


Beginning October, 1921, Issue 


We are listing below the number of new subscriptions required to earn which 


ever gun you desire. 


All subscriptions must be NEW ones—renewals will net count 
accompany each order at $2.00 per year, either by money order or 
We urge you to send in your orders immediately, 
tions promptly and avoid dissatisfaction among our subscribers. 


and cash must 
bank draft. 


that we may start the subscrip- 


If there is some other gun you wish, we will be glad to make you quotations. 


Or if there is any article advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE 


which you would rather 


have than a gun, we will be glad to advise you how many subscriptions you would 


have to send us in order to earn it. 


New Subscriptions 


For A PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS at $2.00 Each 
.45 Colt Automatic......... Mamacewes Pee 
Colla: NOW SORGICE: « coisin keeccccasddes 
38-40 Colt Single Action, 32-40, ‘44-40, 
.22 Colt Automatic...... 
.38 Smith & Wesson, Special ‘Military. 
2 Colt Double Action. a 
38 Colt Double Action, “Army ‘Special, 


.380 Savage Auto Pistol, 1917.......... 


.32 Colt Auto Pistol. 


Ce IMUNU sac knees ac eieacracaanavexaaceowena taeda waeecoune: 
RIFLES 

.290-3000 Savage, RMD ese diacneiwa's se a rel cab gare eee Rare ala a a 
see OOO SWUESe: LOVER: oe coc ccsicncincse ca’ Re Oe PT re rey 
.30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, .25, .35 cal............0...2045- ery 
1895 Winchester Takedown............... Bn eee rey eae eae RENE 
RE Wari tets SONEE IVOINO:, OO s ia ccck ce newse ad dncec cece daceeseacans 
30-30 Savage Carbine, 1899, solid frame, . 303. Bree? atau casas kates 
SOG) Winchester. .26d0> 50 SOeetlis cs ccc vcnctweiienscaucees er rerrr 
.25-20 Winchester Single Shot Rifle........ du ndnaeawegwaesans ecraart aie: 
ee mae are ~ Ba Cts BUIOCNR Eo oaks cocnr du deswaraus sat wascadwwnaus 
1890 .22 Winchester Repeater................. wan eemayi3 wa Nata cee maaag ate: 
1906 .22 Winchester Repeater. .....0cccccccceccesceseses p ahaa and eaaees 
Ph a a) Meroe Nein Ee § peer gegen ae 
.22 Remington, 12-A........... CET TOC Te eee aiets agadaides 
Stevens 70 Visible Loading Re speater, Pes Newcanadcbancdnawacckeadews. 
Stevens 27 Favorite, .22-cal.............0- Se re ee eee re reer 
Sibel ty RIMM MMNED ARM. ¢ oats 0 Sdles deems cadéneesticaeTedesus eaaeus: 
ere Oe eee NET MOUS co dda wcav sa wend Kes cin dic ue ean ReeUe canes veree. 
Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-cal....... sity he apd oh ae ays a aca a SPE acanan alah ea ar 


Sine Taos, Die SOme. 27a ok ocicce kis cided sce ewew cs dtacans 


ear ee Wea ENO os on oh ote ene eA et Coats ceaeenaddegeanews 


PRMD NG he abo cence onesie kocsias ieee aa Pa Sie naw Rau e et Re eae nea 
Fox “A. E.” Grade, with ejector...... erenwnudennaues eas nadine ade eek ae 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic........ is aaa aan eae NE a ee 
Parker VH Shotgun............-.: chia WAs gla st alee phar aias x aul wif Raa are ae aie area 
1912 Winchester Shotgun with matte ENNIS os tak wa wie aed ee ane aa 
1912 Winchester Shotgun............. ee Pate tr itu awh ee wae ee eae 
box Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector........ CE ET Eee a eee 
Fox “A” Grade...... ee SS ene SIP CT Cr CECE PCE ee 

1911 Wine “he _ r Automatic Shotgun. EEE PO Pe PET TT PE TTT 

Wi neae aes anos eu Sohn waeies werd ees Pee OP PERRET ore re Eee Pe Pere 
Parker Trojan Shotgun. . mere ee eee ee Fr ee ee Rene Pe me 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun............. Leth ate a aera Chota matah aha wat ieaa 
12-Gauge Stevens, hammer...... ae aais eo Walaa ta aie eg ed aaa 
MIDACMM INGO N yociec ves can cae mecwacea Xs Pe ee en eT et ee 

12-Gauge Winchester, 1897. AROORUEE TS oc cricawonslokeenasanaecete 
Ithaca Field Gun........... yous Gp ik hor Sa iota hs haa aE ae a a a lab a oe 
Re CrGNOO SLOUGRS, NAMINCUOUN seins co herein do's ad er dwesncesctuceanes 


410-Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens Shotgun. 


Quotations on any other make you wish will be furnished on request 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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door trip 


means restful slee 
Its soft air-filled 
damp. 
carrying. 
in the home as 


Write to- 


120 Atlantic Ave 


When planning your next Out- 
don’t forget your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


2p On any camp ground, 
body is never lumpy or 


Rolls to a small light bundle for 
Lasts indefinitely. 


Excellent 
well as on camping, 


motoring and yachting trips. 


lay for catalog 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


" Brooklyn, N. Y. 











country. vasily mounted, 


Nos. 1A and 2A Combinatic 
ed and furnished with special 
of cocking piece. 


At your dealer’s, 
or write 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 
85 West St., 
Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


For Your Foreign Rifle 


OUR Nos. 35 and 36 Receiver Sights are made es- 


pecially for the foreign rifles now being sold in this 


Give quicker and more 


accurate bead than factory sights, especially when used 
with Lyman Ivory or Gold Bead Front Sights. 


on Rear Sights also adapt- 
nut for mounting on hea 





No. 36, $10.00 








STEVE 


HUNTER __ 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son's Hole, 





ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 





BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U.S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 








The King of All Large 
eels 
Valuable to Ama- 
teur Angler. 
NO BACK LASH 
NO THUMBING 
This Reel is Line Drying, 
Ball-Bearing and Level- 
Winding. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
yeu write to 
HENRY A. KIEST. Mf’r. 
BOX 102, KNOX, IND. 





Kiest’s Aluminum Casting Reel 





Type 


(Patented) _ 














| 3 Inch Compress i) 


POCKET 











FALLS CITY, 


FIRST AID 


AND SNAKE- 


BITE KIT 


Pocket Size With 


Directions 


Postpaid $2.00 


DR. C. P. FORDYCE 
NEB. 




















HUNTING PARTIES 


find the 
UNION TRAILER 
CAMP 
excellent headquarters 
Write for catalog 
UNION TRAILER WORKS 
318 Charles St. 
BOONVILLE, N.Y. 
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Grand American Results 


Exceptional shooting marked the twenty-second 
Grand An erican Handicap Trapshooting Tourna- 
1 targets. 





Introductory, the opening 
event, no less than seven shooters broke 100 
others broke 99. In the Lake 
Michigan special four sl] broke 100, and 
99’s and QS’s many that if one didn’t 
break that number he felt himself outclassed. 
In the Classification events there were seven 
t | A and two perfect marks 


South Shore 


straight, and nine 
ooters 


were so 


straight scores in Class 
in Class B. E 
One looks for exceptional scores in the Grand 


American Tournament, and ‘you can usually find 
them It was an exceptionally fine week for 
shooting. The only day that the wind stirred up 
the targets was on Friday during the shooting 
of the last twenty-five targets in the Grand 
American Handicap, and this wind played havoc 
with the. scores of a dozen or so who had a 
chance to win. Some shooters who only missed 
wo and three targets in the first seventy-five 


missed from five to eight in the last twenty-five, 
and from being a possible winner they went down 
into the ruck. They will try next year. 

Winning a handicap shoot is pretty much of 
a gamble. It is this uncertainty that brings out 
so many shooters in the handicap events. Ameri- 
cans like to chances—as long as they think 
they have as a chance to win as the 
other fellow. 

R. A. King of 
good week He 
phy, the National 
ship and the Governor's 
average on the week’s 
767 out of SOO targets, including the doubles 
and handicaps. Jim Day of Texas was second 
to King, Dave Fauskee of Minnesota, third, E. C. 
Wheeler of Oklahoma and Frank Troeh of Wash- 
ington tied for fourth. If anyone asks you 
whether the Western shooters are better than the 
Eastern shooters refer them to the names of 
those mentioned above. Last year nine of the 
leading ten in the averages came from the West 
or far South. 

In shooting at 
of Mobridge, S. D., 
Troeh missed six in 
good shooting. 

The entry list in the 


take 
much of 


Colo., enjoyed a very 
Hazard Doubles Tro- 
Doubles Champion- 
Cup, given for high 
shooting. King broke 


Delta, 
won the 
Amateur 


single targets Frank Hughes 
missed five in 600, and Frank 
600. That’s what we call 


doubles events were twice 
as large as in any previous Grand American for 
the reason that the shooters had a chance to 
shoot at doubles during the year. And the scores 
were better. 

The scores made by the women shooters were 
better this year than ever before. Mrs. Randall 
in winning the woman's championship broke 98 
targets—an exceptional performance. Scores wun- 
der 90 have always won the title. On this occa- 
sion Mrs. C. M. Buchanan of South Dakota and 
Mrs. E. L. King of Minnesota broke 96, Mrs. 
D. J. Dalton of Indiana broke 95 and Mrs. J. M. 
Bruff 91. This gives an idea of how the women 
are coming along. Miss Harriet Smith of Mil- 
waukee was high in both handicap events, break- 
ing 96 in one and 91 in the other. 

Elmer Herrold of Ashkum, IIl., and 
Bonner of New York City tied for the 
Championship at 48 out of 50, and Herrold won 
the shoot-off. Herrold is 16 and Bonner 12. 
The boys are coming along, too. 


Jimmy 
Boys’ 


»yme of the best trapshooting that it has been 


S« 
our pleasure to observe was done by Nick Arie 
of Kingman, Ariz., in the amateur champion- 
ships in the recent Grand American Handicap 


Tournament in Chicago. The winniig of one 


national championship would be quite enough to 


satisfy the average shooter, but Arie wasn’t 
satisfied with winning the National Amateur 
Championship the Champion of Champions 
event—he went out and won the National Ama- 
teur Championship at 18 yards, too. This later 
event was won by his brother Mark last year, 
and Nick wanted to keep the title in the family. 

Mark Arie is now in the professional ranks, 
and this fact evidently stirred Brother Nick to 
action. For a half dozen years or so Mark Arie 
has been a prominent figure in amateur trap- 
shooting circles His advent into the _ profes- 


considerable 


circle will dim his lustre to 
played up 


professionals are not 


sional 
extent, for the 


very much in shooting circles, so Nick decided 
to take up the fight where Mark left off. He 
begun well: he broke 198 targets in 200 to win 
the 16 yards championship, and 198 out of 200 


At the. traps 






ARNEY = 





to win the 18 yards championship—an averag 
of 99 per cent on 400 targets against the bes 
in the world. 

In the Champion of Champions race Arie met 
he champions of the various states and_ the 
Canal Zone. In this race one meets the best 
shooters in the world. It is the classic event o 


winner 1s rightfully known as the 


trapdom. The 
Champions. He is considered th 


Champion of 


best amateur shot in the world. That is just 
about what Nick Arie is. One gets a lot 

stiff competition in these championship races 
One cannot miss many targets and expect to 
remain in the running. One must figure on 
making pretty close to a perfect score. If Ari 
had missed one more target in either of the 
champicnships he would have been tied with a 
flock of others. But he did not miss. There 
were a number of shooters who had chances to 
tie up with Arie. One of them, Lambert of 
Oklahoma, could have tied Arie by getting his 
last target in the National Amateur Champior 


ship race. 

But Arie wasn’t the only one who shot wel 
in the tournament. Fred King, Frank Hughes 
Frank Troeh and a number of others did excey 
tionally well; but we have in mind a perform 
ance that was one of the best of the week, and 
that was the shoot-off for second place in the 
1S yards amateur championship, which Benny 
Meents, a 22-year old lad of Askum, III., won 
There were four shooters tied with 197—Meents, 
Crothers, Gunning and _ Daniels. After two 
shoot-offs Gunning and Meents had the boards 
to themselves. Meents missed his third target 
and did not miss another in 175, breaking 171 
straight, which we believe is a world’s record 
for a shoot-off at 18 yards. Gunning broke 141 
straight before he missed his second target. 

It is shooting such as Meents did that will 
encourage boys to shoot. He began shooting in 
tournaments three years ago, and is today one 


hl 


of the best shots in the United States, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that the handicap committee 
placed him on the 23 yards mark with Troeh, 
Hughes, King and other celebrities. The fact 
that these men have national and international 
reputations didn’t bother Meents the least bit 
He has confidence in his ability to break the 


targets, and those who saw him break the 17] 
straight will agree with us that he has ability 


Doubles Shooting I Popular 


_ The popularity of “doubles” shooting is grow 
ing every day. y “‘doubles’”” we mean the tray 
per throwing of two targets at the same time 
and the shooter trying to break both of them 
before they reach the ground, shooting one load 
at each target One target goes to the right 
and the other to the left. The compiling of a 
good score at doubles is an indication of real 
shooting ability. 

Realizing this, and noting the great interest 
the spectators exhibited in the doubles shooting 
by the members of the Winchester team on their 
trip thru the Middle West and South a year 
and a half ago, I offered a number of sugges- 
tions for the bringing of doubles shooting before 
the public. Now we have a doubles champio1 
ship in every state trapshooting tournament, an 
in most every club tournament there is a double 
event, even tho it is only at a few targets. 

The doubles championship tournament at tl 
Grand American Handicap this year will be 
much better event because of the practice th: 
shooters have had. 





Fred Stone a ‘Gun Bug 


Fred Stone is an actor. Believe me, he 
also trapshooter. Many years ago Stone sl 
Alex Mermond a 1,000 target race in St. Lou's 
with the thermometer below zero. If you hat 
ever been in St. Louis in summer we doubt t! 
you will believe the mercury ever drops to ze! 
but the day Stone and Mermond shot there w 
snow and ice on the ground, and it was a ft 
cold day. Stone won. He could win a lot 
things in the trapshooting line if he could g 
it the time. Stone, however, is interested enou: 
in the sport to organize the Freeport (L 
Gun Club, and present indications are that 
will make it the most popular gun club ab 
New York City. The Freeport Club will 
only sahara trapshooting, but will go in 
rifle hooting, 


target practice and the protect 
of game. Stone hopes to form a league and w 
; 

give trophies for many events. He is a real 
wire. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
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inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 


accounts in this department. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 


Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 





Kennel Department 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for auto- 
mobile, camp, home and estate; ideal dogs for 
farm and ranch; careful drivers of cattle and 
sheep; excellent ratters, water-dogs, retrievers 
and hunters. Choice stock forsale. Also Fox- 
Hounds, Coon-Hounds and Big Game-Hounds. 
Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, De- 
scriptive booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 


FOX HOUND PUPPIES, full blooded, black 
and tan, goers and getters, none better. W. S. 
Davis, 2017 W. 6th st., Aberdeen, Wash. 10-1t 
FOR SALE—Airedale, water spaniel, cocker 
spaniel, beagle, fox hound and Shepherd pups. 
Stamped envelope if interested. H. J. Thiede, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-1t 
FOR SALE—Three months Airedale pup, 17 
champs behind him, $25. J. C. Wells, Clay- 
tonville, Il. 10-1t 
THOROLY BROKEN beagle hounds, guaran- 
teed good hunters, and not gun shy. Stamp. 
Warren Henderson, Downingtown, Pa. 10-1t 





Oak Grove Farm Kennels 
AMERICUS, GA. 

Offers for Sale Fox, Cat, Coon, Skunk and 

Opossum Hounds, Rabbit Hounds, Beagles, 


Pointers, Setters, Bulldogs, Airedale Terriers. 
Young untrained stock and puppies of any breed. 











FOR SALE—Twenty trained beagles, thirty 
beagle pups. Harold Evans, Moore's Hill, 
diana. 10-2t 
RAINED ’COON, cat, skunk and opossum 
hounds, Walker fox and wolf hounds; 10 days’ 
ial. R. N. _Hendric ks, Bolivar, Mo. 10-1t 








SEND NO MONEY THIS DOG COLLAR 


with your dog’s name, your 
name and address on plate 
Best quality leather. (Be sure 
to give neck measurement ) 
|} Pay postman $1.00 pius post- 
bg age on arrival. Send today. 

Write plainly. 


Round Leather 
PAY $1 ON ARRIVAL Dog Collars $1.50 


T. B. SULLIVAN, Dept. X, 100 Abhott Ave., 





Fitehburg, Mass, 
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JUNDS, bird dogs; photos, prices, testimoni- | 


s C. C. Ginger, Herrick, III. 10-2t 
R SALE—High-class fox, deer, bear, cat and 
ibbit hounds, ready for hunting. Tom Mas- 

498 Anglin Ave., Lexington, Ky. 10-2t 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF BERRY,KY., 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bearand Lion Hounds, also 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs ship- 
ped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality, satisfaction guar- 


a4” teed or money refunded. One-hundred page highly 


1 


strated, instructive and interesting catalog for 


ten cents in coin. 6-tf | 





KILLS FLEAS’ 


Sergeant’s Skip Flea Soap positively kills 
fleas, lice, ete. Won't irritate skin or eyes 
nor mat hair but leaves it clean, soft and 
fluffy. 25c cake lasts long time. At dealers 


or from us. D A Medicine 


* R fa E for Every 


Dog Ailment 
DOG BOOK Se ; 
Polk Miller’s famous ergeants 
Dog Book, 64 pages SoG i ms: 










on care, feeding and 
training, also pedi- 
gree blank, ailment 
chartand Sen. Vest’s 
celebrated ‘‘ Tribute 








Standard 





to a Dog.”’ Write 40 Years 
today for free copy, wenein 
POLK MILLERDRUG CO. Richmond, Va 








HORN-AIREDALES 


Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Gamekind. Thehunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 


Guarantee, Breeding, Safe 
Delivery and Satisfaction. 


| Classy Puppy Stock for Sala 
at all times. 


Dr. Deacon Willows, Calif. 


ALREDALES; big, husk 
Soudan Swiveller, Tinter: 
Soo Performer 
but raised from hunters Ozone 
ollins, Colo 9-21 


pups, 
Irish water spaniels, Chesa 
retrievers and pointers, pups and 
l stamps for lists lhoro 


close 



















MOUWLAIN-BKiLD 

pups of Champion 
Desire and Imported 
backy: ard pups, 
Fort ( 
LLEWELLYN, 


trained dogs 


Kennels, 
English, Irish, setter 
, 

also: 
peake Bay 


trained dogs En 

















Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT. MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
: and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
RABBIT HOUNDS, country raised, broken fox 

hounds, ‘coon, ‘possum, skunk, squirrel dogs, 
setters. Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, 
Pa. 9-6t 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS 

er and trainer. Registered stock. 






breed- 
curly 


Importer, 
Genuine, 


coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tt | 
BEAGLES, rabbit, ’coon, skunk dogs, broken, 
youngsters, farm pet dogs, trial. M. Baublitz, 
Seven Valleys, Pa. S-4t 
WANTED—Bird dogs to train; plenty game; set 
ters and rabbit hounds for sale; sent on trial 
Catalog free. O K Kennels, Marydel, Md. 4-St 
FOR SALE—Rabbit, fox and cat hounds, ‘coon, 


’possum, skunk and squirrel dogs, sent on trial, 
you to be the judge. Special summer list free 
Mount Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 8-5t 





WORLD’S GREATEST AIREDALE 


Ch, Tintern Tip Top Stud fee $30.00 — 
Sire of the most talked of rae 
dog of the day, namely, 
President Harding’s Cas- 
well Laddie Boy. 


A high class registered 
bitch for sale in whelp to 
Tip Top, alsoseveral show 
quality pups by him. 
CASWELL KENNELS, 














Toledo, Ohio 








ATTENTION! Registered female Airedal | bred Kennels, Atlantic, la 10-ti 
puppy, age three months, fine breeding, beau- | 
tifully marked, coal black, rich tan, sure to | DOGS FOR AL 
please. You will get what you expect in this Ss E 
Airedale; $25. A. S. Hidy, Route 6, Springfield, 7 : 
Ghie. 10-1: | | From fivedollarsup. All breeds. 
BREEDER AND TRAINER of ‘coon, oppos A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
sum, skunk and rabbit hounds. All trained . 
dogs on 10) days’ trial A. R. Jackson, Louis anteed as represented. 
| ville, IM. 1o-i¢ DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
FINISHED and 2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 
EXPERIENCED COCKER SPANIELS—This famous kennel 
SHOOTING breeds the world’s best English and American 
hunting Cockers, exhibition and companion for 
We ve children; puppies only for sale; males, $25; 
spec females, $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Atkinsen,’ 
Meg ope Denver, Colo. 2 
Write your wants BEAGLES, RABBIT, fox ‘coon, skunk, ‘pos 
ROSS CAPPS sum, setters, pointers, broke and unbroken, on 
Amite, La. trial; pet farm dogs, pups, pis geons, swine 
- . Catalog 10c stamps. Keifer’s Garden Spot Ken 
PAIR REAL ’COON, all-around varmint dogs nels, Lancaster, Pa Q.2t 
Trial. Alva Moffett, Memphis, Mo. 10-1t 
FOR SALE—Pair real ’cooners. F. O. Smith, 
_Altamont, IML ______101t| | Coon Hounds - Rabbit Hounds 
FOR SALE—Stoke Place, Uncle Sam_ — We have sold, and have for sale, some of the 
; = rabbit hound. F. Seely, var very best coon hounds and rabbit hounds in ex- 
ndiana. istence today. You don’t have to train these 
CHAMPION GREAT DANE—Airedale, big hounds, that’s already done. We have nocheap 
husky, three-quarter Airedale pups, $30. Ira ones. If you want real quality and are willing 
D. Gilbert, Weslaco, Texas. 10-1t to pay a fair price for same—we have it. 


THE KENTUCKY HOUND KENNELS 
CRUM, KENTUCKY 











"COON HOUNDS and combination hunters; free 

trial allowed. Send for price list. The South 
ern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, Tenn S-4t 
OLD FASHIONED Southern ‘coon hounds, 

combination hunters and rabbit hounds, sent 
anywhere on trial. List 10c McLister Bros., 
Brighton, Tenn. 9-2t 





ATTENTION Sportsmen! 


OAK GROVE KENNELS of 
INA, ILLINOIS, is the ho —— f high & 


class d We are 
offering ‘coon, skunk aad Opossum 
hounds that are cold trailers and tree 
barkers. They are real cooners and deliver the 
game. Have plenty of first class rabbit hounds 
which will please the most critical. Also offer 
best of pointers and setters, airedales, beagles, 
fox terriers Choice young dogs and puppies, 
ten days’ trial. Price list ten cents. 












setters at all times. Wm. Me 


POINTERS and 


Girk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash 10-3t 
NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf hounds 
English bloodhounds, Russian wolf hounds 
American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’ 
and varmint dogs Fiity-page highly illustrate 
catalog, 10c stamps. Rockwood Kennels, Lex 
ington, Ky 12-ti 








ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 


The best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 
lected pemerene. ag noted dogs anc rare scenes. 
Price éi loth, $ Paper $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Here It Is! 


The New Reising .22 Cal. Auto Target Pistol 
Climax of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 


SPECIAL OFFER--30 DAYS ONLY! 
500 OF THESE SPLENDID GUNS - 500 


$30 EACH 


Bank Drafts and Money Orders Only. 


H. M. Bowers, Holyoke, Colo. 




















FRANCOPTE GUNS—12, 16 and 20-gauge, 


$150, with ejectors, $25 extra Send for list 
and dimension sheet. Baker, Murray & Imbrie, 
Inc., 97 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 10 It 
SELL B51 Winchester, 85 cartridges, canvas 
case 35, $5 with order, balance C. O. D.; 
examination allowed. Shot 10 times; lke new 
=. B. Meeks, Biloxi, Miss. 10-1t 
SELL LUGER, .30-caliber, $29; Colt automatic, 
.o8-caliber, $2: 3: New Service, .38-40, $21. 
Three rifles cheap P. R. Nelson, Roy, Utal 
10-1t 

RIFLES—.30-’06 Mauser carbine, $40; Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer, any caliber, $68; .30 F.O 
Winchester carbine, $29. Pistols—.30 Luger, 
» 


$34.50; .25 Mauser, $11; .32 Mauser, $12 


Goerz, $36; 8X 





Colt, $28 Binoculars—6x30 
German army, $12.50. Guns at reduced prices. 
Stockbridge Sporting Goods Co., Stockbridge, 
Mass. 10-1t 
GUN S—A few slightly used double barrel Ithaca 
shotguns which will last a lifetime, $35 and 
up. George Clapp, Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y. 10-2t 
BARGAINS in high-grade, best all-around game 
rifles for American ammunition; only a few 
left. 8 mm. Schilling Mausers, half octagon, 
half round, 24-inch barrels with matted rib in 
one piece, two sight leaves, targeted to 330 yds.; 


fine stocks with rubber plates, cheek 
tol grips, double set triggers, 
100 imported Spitzer cartridges, 
muzzle velocity of 154-grain projectile over 2,900 


pieces, pis- 
with 


$62; 


sling swivels, 


sott-nos¢ 


feet, light recoil. Smm. Mannlicher-Schoenauers, 
guaranteed beautiful dark stocks, with 200 im- 
ported soft-point Spitzer cartridges, $84; with 
400, $100. Heinrich, Box 3114, San Francisco, 
Calif. 10-1t 
SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 
We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 


moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting macbir>* 
Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO. 851 East 6th St., Erie. Pa. 
BARGAIN bolt action 


rifle takes 7.62 mm. cartridge, factory new 
condition, $9.75. Ben Sloan, 247 West 42nd St., 
New York City, N. Y 10-1t 
ROSS .280, wind gauge peep, 

gold bead, Boyce, St. Maries, 
Idaho 10-1t 
FOR SALE lever action, 

brand new, perfect, first money order for $35 
gets it. John Uggam, Haugen, Wis. 10-1t 
REFINISH YOUR GUNS—Seven gunsmith 

secrets, rebluing, rebrowning, rust remover, 
etc.; $1 postpaid. E. A. Warring, Parkersburg, 
Iowa 10-3t 
SELL .250 Savage, lever, bargain. T. W. Hil- 

deman, Austin, Mont. 10-1t 
REPEATING RIFLES—High power, bolt ac- 

tion, military model, suitable for big game 
hunting; caliber 7.62 mm. American made Big 
bargain at $9.95 Write for descriptive folder. 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., 97 Chambers St., 
New York, N. Y 10-1t 
T RADE —,25-35 Winchester, half octagon, half 

magazine outside worn, sh perfectly, 
Want accurz a .22 rifle, automatic or repeater 
John T. Phelan, Fort Benton, Mont. 10-1t 
FOR SALE—.256 Newton, equip yped with peep, 

King folding leaf and Sheard gold bead front 
sights, sling swivels, 100 cartridges; perfect con- 
dition; price $60. J. C. Bowman, Lebanon, 
Pa. 10-1t 
FOR SALE— Winchester, hammerless, 

model 1912, $32; .45 Colt, S.A., 
74-inch barrel, $20. C.O.D. on re- 


-Re ‘mington high-power, 


pertect condition, 
$60 Chas. 


250-3000 Savage, 


oots 


16-gauge 
almost new, 
like new, 


ceipt of $10. J. H. Bachmann, Crawford, Neb. 
10-1t 

FOR SALE—.30’°06 Springfield. No. 48 sight, 
and cartridges. Stamp. F. M. Ferry, Clover- 
port, Ky. 10-1t 
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AUTOMATIC PISTOL—Unequaled for compactness, accur- 


acy and power. Pistol is carried in a wooden stock holster. 
It can be converted quickly into a carbine by sliding one end 
of the holster into the handle of the pistol (as shown above). 
Enormous penetrating power-10 to 11 inches in pine. 
Range 500 yards; adjustable sight in multiples of 50 yards 
Magazine loads from the top by means of a clip holding 10 
cartridges. Weight 3% Ibs. PKICE of the “and 8 caliber, 
52 inch barrel, complete with holster and 

g clips oseveeve 41 .00 
Pistol sent C. O. D. » Or 8¢ ate money ‘endlais 
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P. VON FRANTZIUS, 828George St., Chicago, Ill. 
38 COLT REVOLVER, 6-inch, good, $18. 
E. R. Page, Norman, Okla. 10-1t 


UGERS—9 mm., 4-inch, 
with holsters and stock. Mausers with wooden 
olster stock, 9 mm., 7.63 mm., $40. Mauser 
porting rifles, finest workmanship, $45 up; with 
cope, $75 up F. Miller, 504 Kohl Bldg., San 
rancisco, Calif 10-1t 
AMMUNITION, .45-70 cart 
ridges, $8 per 100; .45 ammunition, 


$37.50; 8-inch, $50, 


$4 per 100; 
automatic 


$3.50 per 100; 6.5 and S&S mm. Mannlicher cart- 
ridges, $6 per 100; 12-gauge shells, $4 per 100; 
10-gauge shells, $3 per 100; .30 Krag ammu- 
nition, $4 per 100; and others. Ben Sloan, 247 
West 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 10-1t 
NEW GRAFLEX, tessar lenses, complete, ex- 

change for high-grade Remington automatic. 
Maplewood Kennels, Carthage, Mo. 10-1t 


I 


{UNDRED FIREARMS, binocular bargains. 
Stamp for list. Walter Harrington, Carthage, 
fo 10-1t 








BARGAINS THAT ARE BONAFIDE 


I will trade, buy or sell guns, rifles and 
revolvers—all makes and at lowest prices. Send 
stamp for big bargain list. Oldest and most re- 
liable dealer in U. S. Established for over 60 
years, Money saved; prompt service. 

WM. R. BURKHARD 
143 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn, 
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Bowling Green, Ky. 
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engraved 
WANTED—Reloading 


Howell, 
F 


condition 
John 


KRAGS 
le 


5 


F 


250-3000 


tically new, 


F 


Re 





OR SALE—Ross_ .280, fine condition, 178 
sharp copper-tubed cartridges s, $75. J. G. Ray, 
10-1t 

military bolt 

Swiss, $5; Winchester 
Winchester 1866, en- 


IGHT-KEY 
action rifle, caliber .41, 
886, 40x65, good, $7.50; 
raved brass receiver, fine, $17.50; Colt cap and 
all revolver, 7%- inch, round barrel, battleship 
cylinder, .36-caliber, best offer. 
outfit, 45x70, .405 Gov- 

shotgun and rifle. A. E. 
10-1t 


FLUTE, $5; old 


combined 
Loma, Mont. 


OR SALE—.30 Newton, new, in perfect con- 
dition, $65; or will trade for rifle in same 
shooting ’06 Government cartridges. 
Glasford, Ill. 10-1t 


rechambered for 150-grain bullet, 50- 
jacketed, .22-caliber Spitzer bul- 
work done. E. Koshollek, 
tevens Point, Wis. 10-1t 


OR SALE—Springfield good condition, 
100 cartridges, $40. E. Brandon, Iowa. 
0-1t 
new, 
prac- 
10-1t 
Spring- 
bar- 


10-1t 
IUUADONTENULAO ELUATE ily 


“Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship” 


published thru the United States Infantry 
Association. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the 
authorized text in the army. It is the au- 
thorative text on the subject from now on. 
This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy size and annotated and 
foot-noted so as to be easily understood. It 
gives the new methods of training in marks- 
manship, which are much superior to the old 
methods, and is on the whole an excellent 
training manual. 
Any rifleman who will read and study the 
text of “Rifle Marksmanship” will surely 
make an expert shot of himself. For the 
expert the book will be most interesting. 

ee py Col. A. J. Macnab and 

. Townsend Whelen 


‘$1.00 POSTPAID 


Outdoor Life Publishing Company 


DENVER, COLO. 


ernment ; 


Barron, 


grain copper 
ts. Special 


30-06, 
Jewel, 


Savage 
$42; .35 


lever action, practically, 
Remington trombone action, 
$40. A. N. Cole, DuBois, Pa. 
SALE—Remodeled Star-gauged 
19038—.30; Lyman receiver sight; 
North Chicago, III. 


OR 
field, 


1in. Box 452, 
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SPORTSMEN - TAKE NOTICE! 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR 30 DAYS ONLY 


100 Mauser .25-cal.Auto Pocket Pistols $18.00 
100 Mauser .32-cal.Auto Pocket Pistols 20.00 
100 Luger .30-cal. Auto Pocket Pistols 32.50 

50 Luger .38-cal. 9-mm, Mil’y Models 37.50 


These world famous guns all use American 
ammunition and are not excelled by any 
other automatics. 

All purchases come direct thru New York 
importor, guaranteed new and perfect or 
money refunded. 

GET BUSY BEFORE NEW TARIFF 

LAW RAISES PRICE 


A word to the wise is sufficient. 
Only bank drafts and money orders accepted. 


H. M. BOWERS HOLYOKE, COLO. 








GUIDES, HUNTERS AND 

—For sale or exchange, one 8S mm. sporter 
Deutscherfabrick Mauser, 23-inch barrel, with 
Dr. Gerard’s 4X telescopic sight, thru perfect 
$65, or three ounces gold dust or nugget weigh- 
ing three ounces, troy weight. Box 602, Ana 
conda, Mont. 10-1t 
FOR SALE—Winchester ’92-.32; 24-inch new 


octagon barrel, Lyman wind gauge re- 
ivory bead front. S. & W. military, .32, 
6-inch. Colt Bisley, .88-40, 5%4-inch. Colt Po- 
lice Positive, .38 Special, 4-inch, with left hand 
shoulder holster. All in good condition. Guy L 
Walster, Larimore, N. Dak 10-1t 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—New .762 Russian 

rifle, sporting stock, pistol grip and_ sling 
$28, for smaller caliber, lever action. E. P 
Hinkle, Box 250, Quincy, Calif. 10-1t 
250-3000 Bolt action, fired 35 times, $55; Colt 

.45 target, 7%4-inch, Mexican holster, cartridge 


half 
ceiver, 


belt, tools, shells, $50. Morris, No. Main, Barre, 
Vermont. 10-1 
BEAUTIFUL sporting Mauser, 8 mm., _hair- 

trigger telescope; one 64% mm., one 8 mm 
Mauser; two Mannlicher-Schoenauer ; two Lu- 
gers; rare beauties, all brand new. Prices will 


astonish you. Paul Oechsle, Jefferson City, Mo 
10-1t 

COLT S.A. .44-40, 434, blued, 
smokeless cartridges, prepaid, $32.40. M. R. 
Williams. 4 Huron Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 10-1t 
ATTENTION, SPORTSMEN !—Your old gun 
barrels reblued ; will look like new; $2 per 
gun. Box 12, San Jose, Ill. 10-1t 


BLUE YOUR GUNS in twenty minutes by new 
process. Success guaranteed, fool proof. 
Enough for five guns, $2.50. Finest of sporting 
rifles made to order. All kinds of bluing and 
browning done. Prices on application. F. L. 
Hoffman, 706 Main Street, settee 
-It 


new, with 100 





| SPRINGFIELDS REMODELED 

Rifles rebored and rifled. Shotguns rebored, 
Sights fitted. Complete stock of gun parts. 

4 STANBRA GUN STORE 

1315R.R.Ave.  6-I1t Bellingham, Wash. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE for Colt revolver or 


Winchester rifle, one complete set new, 10 vol- 











umes, Burton’s Arabian Nights. Address af CG 
McKee, Pulaski, Va. 10-1t 
SPRINGFIE LD—Nine-power Busch binoculars ; 
35-caliber special hi-power Mauser; $200 
Parker shotgun; Alaska sleeping robe; grizzly 
bear rug, like new. Best offers buy. Write 
Thomas A. E. Lally, Spokane, Wash. 10-1t 


MARLIN .82-20, new, slide action, $35. Harr} 

= Archibald, New Rochelle, N. Y._ 10-1t 

65 SCHOENAUERS, fancy 7 mm., and 30 model l 

706 Mausers, high grade, imported double at 

three barrels, target guns, etc. Sequoia Import: 
1 


ing Co., San Francisco, Calif. 0-1t 
WILL SE i Winchester bolt action, .22 lo 
rifle, model 52, new, with ‘or No. 17 front 


Winchester telescope blocks mount 
10-shot and two 5-shot magazines, Kerr 
celluloid covered cleaning rod, canvas ca 
cost $88, sell $55. S. & W. Military .44 Specia 
target model, new condition, holster, $40. Colt 
Officer's model, 6-inch, new condition, She 
front sight, $35. Colt .45 automatic, tl! 
magazines, army belt and leather holster, 
$30. E. H. Coward, Miners Bank Bldg., . $ 
Pa. 0-1 


sight, 
three 
sling, 


ton, 

ONE SAVAGE .303 takedown, perfect cor 
tion, leather case, Lyman sights; or Ithaca 

trap, raised ventilated rib, perfect; for Chesa- 
peake bitch in whelp to good dog. Ed Bero. 

Sarees. Kans. 10-1t 


PRICES COME DOWN—.25 Mauser auton 


pistol, new, $14; .32 Mauser pistol, new, $1); 
32 H. & R. automatic pistol, $16.50; .38 tip-uP 
brand new revolvers, 5-inch barrel, pearl grips 
$12.50; .22 bolt action target pistol, 10-inch ! 
rel, $10; .45 automatic pistol, Government 1 
el, $20; .45 new Service Colt, $16. No cata 2; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Ben Sloan, 247 West 
42nd St., New York City. N. Y. 10-1t 
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CLASS RI UR SG 


i{REARM BARGAINS—.303 Enfield Rifle, 
$22.50; Remington bolt action rifle for .30-’06 
munition, $20; 8 mm. Mauser carbine, $20; 
mm. Mauser rifle, $16; Steyr military 9 mm. 
le, $20; .82 Winchester ’94 model, $22; .25 
Marlin rifle, $22; .22 Remington repeater, $14; 
“-gauge Knickerbocker, double hammerless, 
27.50; Stevens double hammerless, $27.50. Ben 
sloan, 247 West 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 
10-1t 

GUNSTOCKING, Springfields remodeled, 
special checking jobs. Owen Bros., Sauquoit, 
N. Y. 10-1t 
SPORTING RIFLES—Mannlicher-Schoenauer ; 
highest possible grade; bolt action, repeater, 
hool type magazine, double leaf sight; double 
set trigger; calibers 6.5 mm. and 8 mm.; pre-war 
made, sold at pre-war price, $75. Write for de- 
scriptive folder. Baker, Murray . Imbrie, Inc., 
97 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 10-1t 


7.63 MAUSER pistol carbine; new as when got- 

ten from Coblenz arsenal, $42.50. M. McCabe, 
124 Pine St.,Reading, Pa. 10-1t 
1000 ANTIQUE RIFLES, carbines, pistols, 

powder horns, flasks, daggers, swords, curios; 
ists free. Antique Shop, 33E So. 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 10-1t 
OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


NEW ENGLAND gun stock finish and gun 
bluing methods, all for 50c. J. Polk, 443 So. 
Madison Ave., LaGrange, III. 6-6t 
I _ AVE a fine specimen Officer’s Model Colt, 
>-inch barrel. Hardy trigger pull, hand 
Ps: belt and holster. The gun was never 
fred fifty times. Am willing to exchange this 
for two Chesapeake Bay young dogs from reli- 
able man. C. S. Moody, M. D., Menan, Idaho. 
7-tfi-C 
GUNS, mew and_ second-hand; Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds. The right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F. 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 


Birds and Animals 


svutl 











1 AM A BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT ANDO CAN 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. ai so COTTON TAILS. BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY You? 











FOR SALE—Two fine male cross fox pups, one 

light, $80, one dark, $40. First money order 
gets them. John Uggam, Haugen, Wis. 10-1t 
START FUR FARMING; _ foxes, raccoons, 
_minks, skunks supplied. Shady Fur Farm, 
Springfield, Minn. 10-1t 
FOR SALE—Northern raccoon, skunk, ferrets. 

8. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 10-1t 


Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits / 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete | 
description free. Send today. 
C.T.DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. 
F RETS FOR SALE—Either color; write 
prices. Harry Chandler, R. F. D. 5, New 
on, Ohio. 10-3t 
FOR SALE—White and brown ferrets, singles, 
rs and dozen lots. Best of stock. C. E. 





Crow, London, Ohio. 10-2t 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


eT) S PROFITS, a we oir 1. 50 O10 $t Set TACK 
Also Cavies, Mink, Skun: ‘ox. Muskrat, Etc. 
Easily raised anywhere ’ 
ta and Contract bad 
itrat ke uMON Lar | RABBIT 
= RAISING,’’ quarterly joer ‘Tires 
Am crlea’s leading small stock magazine, al fori Loa a res ‘s 
©. ‘door Enterprise Co., 1004 0. £. BLDG., KANSAS CITY 


P! DIGREED SILVER FOXES, red cross aa 
ey fox, mink, scentless skunks. Wire net- 
Tarman’s Fur Farms, Quincy, Pa. 10-It 
RETS—White and brown, large or small; 
} ite for prices before buying. | ie Stock- 
ing Wakeman, Ohio. R. D. No. 9-2t 
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Homesteads and Lands 





















$5 CASH, $5 monthly, own 29 Ozark White 


River game, fish, stock, poultry, fruit farms; 
money, scenery, health; no blizzards, malaria, 
droughts, fuel famines. Hitchcock, Norfork, 
Ark. 10-1 


t 





CATTLE RANCHES - HAY RANCHES 


with or without stock, 80 to640 acres. Improved 
and partly improved. Final patents and good 
water rights. JAS.S.SIMrSON, Jackson,Wyo. 
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Taxidermy 





ADVERT! 











TAXIDERMISTS—NOTICE 
I have a large supply of game head and 
open mouth head for rugs. If you ever used 
them, you wouldn't be without them. 
I make a specialty of taxidermist and 


papier-mache work; also buy all kinds of 
teeth, such as wolf, lion, cat, coyote, bear, 
etc. Price list on request free. 


H. W. SWIHART, TAXIDERMIST 
118 E Pearl St., Jackson, Mich. 











$5 DOWN, 


$5 monthly—5 acres fruit, poultry, 


_ fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, 
fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, 


Kansas City, Kans. 7-6 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


t 


FOR DEER, bear and small game hunting, write 


John Stevens, R. F. D. 1, Brownville, Maine 


10-1 


t 





“The Medicine Man 


Woods” 
A 50 cent book for 25 cents 
The author, Warren H. Miller, has written 
many books and this is one of the best for the 
money. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


in the 











OLD ROCK RANCH now open for tourists. 


Good hunting and fishing. Best soda and iror 


1 


springs known less than block from the door. 
Nicely furnished, clean beds and good meals. 
Rates $5 day. M. B. Pidcock, Manager, Topo- 


nas, Colo. 10-1t 


t 





SHOTS GUARANTEED 


for our elk hunting parties in SUN RIVER 
CANYON, Rocky Mountains, Montana. 
Write or wire and we will provide guides, 
pack outfits and place you where you will get 
an ELK. Season opens October 15th. 


Sun River BIG GAME Tourist Bureau 
P. O. Box 1534 Great Falls, Mont. 











ELK HUNTING—Jackson Hole country, Sep- 
tember 15th to November 15th. Elk, sheep, 


deer and bear. Frank R. Williams, 
Wyo. 9-2 


Jackson, 


t 





BIG GAME HUNTERS AND FISHERMEN 


Idaho affords fine elk, deer, goat and 
bear hunting. Grand trout fishing. 


We can handle any size party. 


STONEBRAKER BROS. 
Ferdinand, Idaho 











THE BIG-GAME fields of British Columbia anc 
Washington for moose, 1 


1 


C aribou, sheep, deer, 


goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 


Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. Large o 
small parties conducted. 
Bend, Wash. 4-t 


r 


P. C. Peterson, North 


f 





SPORTSMEN 
DEER BEAR 


On my ranch near Yampa, I can be reached by 
pack-horse or auto. I can furnish transportation 
and supplies. Altitude about 8,000 feet. Finest 
of mountain water. Good trout fishing on ranch. 
Write or wire H. E. WALES, Yampa, Colo. 


Good Bunch of Bear Dogs and Horses. 











GUIDES AND OUTFITTERS—In heart of 
big game country; we will show you the game. 
Write us. Albert Angle and Dean Fox, Dubois, 


Wyo. 10-1 


t 





A GREAT NEW BOOK 


—Seven Wonderful Dog Stories— 
THE STORY of JACK 
By J. Horace Lytle 


Your money back with- 
out question if you don’t 


— 
Jim Thorpe Says: 
“Great stuff. Best 
book I've ever read. 
It just hits my taste, 
and there sure must 








4 = like me:,| like this book. _So send 
ney shoulc 

Indian Jim isa great the price of $1.50 at our 
hunter as well as the risk. If you could but 
world's greatest ath- realize how thrilling, fas- 
lete cinating —how full of 








gripping interest is every 
line of THE STORY 

F JACK—you'd send 
for it right now. So take 
our word for it and do so. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo ; 





dermist, 





FOR SALE—AII my unmounted stock. Closing 
out on unmounted = spec imens cheap. Last 
offer of any specimens. D. C. Bryant, Taxi- 


2132 Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 10-4t 





Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 


I can save you money 
Formerly with the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History. 

3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
Phone Champa 5678 








FUR MOUNTING—Moose, elk, mule, deer, 

caribou heads, sets of horns, scalps, crated or 
baled to go cheaply by express anywhere in 
JU. S.A. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 10-1t 





Everything in Taxidermy 
Best of work at lowest 
prices. Letme show you 

Work Guaranteed 


JOSEPH KATONA 


Foreman for Jonas Bros. for 9 years 


820 West 9th Ave., Denver, Colo. 








FOR SALE—Two large, newly mounted moose 

heads, Rocky Mountain sheep heads, Wood- 
land caribou heads, mule deer heads; perfect in 
every way. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 10-1t 





SOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N. W. 
Scheol of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 











TAXIDERMY AND FURS—Elk, deer, moun- 
tain sheep. O. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 10-1t 








The largest head in the history of 
the state, mammoth horns; for sale, a bar- 
gain. Send 25c for photo. Wolf fur sets at 
less than wholesale 0. R. GILBERT 
Broker in Taxidermy and Furs 
Lander, Wyoming 














ALASKA SEAL—Genuine Alaska seal lady’s 
cape, 31x88 inches wide, 4-inch collar; worth 
$1,000; will sell for $500; a great bargain for a 


rare fur. Address F. A. E., care Outdoor Life. 
&-tf-c 

Wild Duck Attractions 
GREY MALLARD DECOYS for sale, $4 per 


pair. Cloyd Crow, Camden, Mich 10-1t 


WILD RICE SEED—Terrell’s famous iant 
seed; guaranteed. Sent anywhere for fall SOW: 
ing while supply lasts. Clyde Terrell, Dept. 


B 232, Oshkosh, Wis. 10-1t 




















Wild Ducks and Geese of allkinds. Mallards 
at $2.50 each. BARTLETT’S PARK, 


Belle Plaine, Kansas 











CALL DUCKS, wild geese, all other varieties 

Dawson Bros., Franksville, Wis 10-1t 
FOR SALE—S5 stuffed birds, singly or as a 
whole, at bargain prices; or will exchange for 
stuffed animal heads, song birds, dogs, old guns 
or head fur rugs. List and prices furnished 
E. Gard Edwards, M. D., La Junta, Colo. 10-1t 


Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 














Outdoor Life—October, 1921 

































































| 
To ee T a yan qn ‘ mi DO eee “ we yy C | 
SING) (CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING) : 
i eadenete’ al DL beloeceetoans ve |i | uu ar enntoatter iH ; 
bed antdnet baal ade a4 o “ o . n n | NATIONAL | 
; % ALL KINDS lock keys duplicated, 2 for 25c. 
Miscellaneous Atlas Locksmith, 1803 Poplar Grove St., Bal- | SPORTSMAN 
timore, Md. 9-2t is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Tp 5 . acca aiion | i 5 i d Trap- 
STILLS—Instructions for making and operat- Hunting, Fishing, Camping an 
PATENT FOR SALE ing Entirely legal. Valuable information and ping stories and pongo higaence at 
t t lar » stam G. O. Shaver, Oil Cit y; formation about guns, rifles, revolvers, 
alee e IOs etaey ‘is fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
La. 10- It to go for fish and game, changes in fish 


On Double Barrel Shotguns 

















Write W.S.WILLIER, Hegins, Pa. 
Schuylkill County 
FOR SALE Weiss Alpine binoculars, 8 powe 
cost $55, will take $34 Arthur Renspie, 
Route 38, Box 443, Yakima, Wash 10-1t 
BUFFALO ROBE FOR SALE—Dark, perfect 
condition, 71x78 inches W. H Frederick, 
Chief River Falls, Minn 10-1t 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Postpaid; rich, 
fragrant, mellow, smoking or chewing, 45c Ib 
10 Ibs., $3.50 Check taken Money back if 
not pleased Clark’s River Plantation, Hazel, 
Ky 10-2t 
PATENTS—Send for free book. Cnotains valu 
able information for inventors Send sketch 
ot your invention tor tree opinion of its patent 
able nature Prompt service. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience Talbert & Talbert, 415 Talbert Bldg., 
Washington, D. ¢ 
TOBACCO NATURAL LEAF F mild 
smoking; 10 Ibs $1.50; 20 Ibs., $2.75; will 
furnish free receipt for preparing Leaf Tobacco 
Exchange Mayfield, Ky., Star Route 10-1t 





AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 
garagemen, mechanics, repairmen, send for 
free copy of our current issue. It contains 
helpful, instructive information on overhaul- 
ing, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, stor- 
age batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. 
Send for free copy today. 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 


619 Butler Bidg., Cincinnti, Ohio 











LIVE 
pair; 
large 


DECOYS 
lings 


English call ducks, $6 


$S pair 


young, 


yeat Prices on application 


decoy h BOK 
them E. Rit 
10)-ti 


for quantities Live 
each asy to handle and holds 
telman, Mukwonago, Wis 
REAL DECOYS—For 


ned stock, 


Irom train 


sale, Engli 
right 
Oshkos! 


ust 

$5 per pair Ed S. Wood, 
PLEASANT ROOT 

uny tobacco } 


inexpensively OV 
Fine for stomacl 


abit. ( 
uldress Philip Stokes, Mohawk, Fla 9-2t 








PLEASURE and 
PROFIT BOOKS 


Ecommerce 





ROME MANUFACTURE - ES: 
is new, practical book—HOME 

FURS “SKINS MANUFACTURE OF FURS AND 
ty SKINS—contains 285 pages, 91 ill- 


. 
ustrations and explains how »w to 


for each catalog:—Abbey 

SEND Ac IN STAMPS & Imbrie Fishing Tackle 
No. 192; Abercrombie’s Tents and Camp Outfits No. | 
75; Guns, Ammunition and Sporting Goods No. 70; to | 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 97 Chambers St. New York, Mike 


| 








INGROW ING nails ound at home no kulfe, no | 
pain, treatment guaranteed ; booklet free. 
Eugene Eaton, Foot Specialties, Dept. 15, Ban- 
don, Ore 5-6t | 
FIELD GLASSES, binoculars, $4 and up; sent 
on approval. List free. Warring, Par- 
kersburg, Ia. 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 
HUNTING BOWS AND ARROWS or sale, 
also yew wood for bows Address Arthur | 
Young 1520 Masonic <Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif 8-5t 
WHY MANY MEN ARE OLD AT FORTY | 
Our illustrated free booklet holds much of in- | 
terest to men troubled with headache, sciatica, ! 
painful and tender feet, disturbed slumber, pros- 


tate gland disorder and other painful conditions 


peculiar to men of middle age and past. Write 
today for your copy; it will be sent free without 
obligation. Address Electro Thermal Company, 
5125 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio. 10-1t 





Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. | 
DENVER ‘ ‘ COLO. | | 














Practice in the U.S. Courts in Patent. Trade mark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U. S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O’BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building 
*~hone Main 2853 
DENVER, COLORADO 

























one helpful hints for sportsmen 


and blinds, how to train your dog, 
to start a gun club, how to. buik 
a rifle range, etc., etc. 

can buy will give you the amoun 
of up-to-date information abou 

get from a year's subscrip 


tion tothe Nationa 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


On 
$1.00 we will sen 


whole year togethe 
with one of our hand 


Watch Fobs shown here 
with. 


Mail your order today. 
fully satisfied. 


276 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, 


and game laws, and a thousand and 


National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to 
cook your grub, how to build camps 


» 


how to preserve your trophies, how 


d 


No book or set of books you 


t 
t 


life in the open that you can 


1 


receipt of 


i 


you the National 
Sportsman for a 


r 


some Ormulo Gold 


Your money back if you are not 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 


MASS, 








and their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
192 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 


The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 














pis tan,dye,dress and e 


= Zi> 
























AN not only your own catch but to en- 
rs gage ia the business if you wish 
» PRICE, CLOTH BOUND, 81.50. 
4 Some others, all cloth bound, ill- 
ustrated, postpaid, are: Science of 
Fishing, 258 pages $1.00; Science of 
Trapping, 245 pages $1.00; Hunting 
Dogs, 253 pages $1.00; Fur Farm- 

in 278 pages $1.00 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping 2 paces $1.00; Ginseng and 
Other Medicinal Plants, $1.25; Home Taxidermy 
for Pleasure ar 1 Profit, 248 $1.50: Fur Buyers’ Guide, 
0 pages $2.00, A 32-page booklet describing these and 

others free 
A. R. HARDING PUBLISHER 

Ohio Ave., 6-tf Columbus, Ohio 














PHE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods.” a 50 
cent | *k tor 25 cents The iuthor, Warren 
H Mill en mat books, at this 1s 
one ¢ rr the mo Out r Life 
Pub. Cx ey. ‘ Colo 11-t 





WHY MANY MEN ARE OLD AT FORTY 
Our illustrated free booklet holds much ot 
interest to men troubled with headache, 
sciatica, painful and tender feet, disturbed 
slumber, prostate gland disorder and other 
painful conditions peculiar to men of mid- 
dle age and past. Write today for your 
copy; it will be sent free without obliga- 
tion. Address Electro Thermal Company, 
5101 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio. 


How To Throw The Diamond Hitch 
se We have reprinted another edition of a 


**The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 

















Every true sportsman knows there was a 
real idea behind the old Indian legend of the 
Happy Hunting Ground. For him there is a 
thrill in stepping cautiously thru the under- 
brush to find his setter on point. 

Must all this pass? Skeptical old hunters 
are AFRAID so. But in states where men 
have taken decisive action, the hunter is com- 
ing BACK into his own. 

Laws have been passed in these states seg- 
regating as Game Refuges definite protective 


areas suitable for feeding and breeding. 
Outside these Game Refuges are the Free 
Public Hunting Grounds open to every licensed 
hunter in 
It is a simple solution to a difficult problem. 
the protected 


season. 


The game instinctively seeks 
Refuge which allows it to propagate undis- 
In a very short time it increases suf- 


turbed. 


The Future of Game Shooting is up to the Hunter 


ficiently to wander afield and spread out be- 


yond the Refuge into the territory of the 
Public Hunting Ground. If the Refuge is 
strictly preserved it will ALWAYS be the 
source of a bountiful game supply. 

Talk up the Game Refuge idea to hunters of 
your locality. It is the RIGHT way for the 
law, both Federal and State, to foster and 
protect the game. 

The American Game Protective Association 


is throwing all its influence toward the passage 


of the Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge 
Bill. It is up to you as a sportsman to support 
the Association in its fight for the great sport 


of hunting. 

The magazines listed here are 
movement. Sign and mail the coupon 
to show that you are for the Game Refuge 
better hunting. 


behind the 
today 
and 





AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 





| THE SPORTSMAN’'S CREED 





WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. | (Abbreviated) 
| I believe that a sportsman should 
& Never in sport endanger human life 
Gentlemen } 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
l enclose a check for $.................. to cover dues of $1 and } brutally. 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) | for better laws, and uphold the law-en- 
| at ge ene P . 
; — i | 4. spect the rights of farmers an roperty 
Publication Price including P | prayits aan reias their feelings. P 
Draw circle Regular one year 8 membersh P | 5 Aleans tents deed birdie wad keane ta covers 
around Subecription in American Game | . y & 
blicati Price Protective 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
i356 gaat Association | 7 Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
wanted cial purposes by refusing to purchase | 
Field and Stream - - - - $250 - - - - - + $300 trophies. ‘ 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 1.50 - - + - - = 2.00 8. Study and record the natural history of | 
Outdoor Life - - - - - 200 --+--- + 2.50 | game species in the interest of science. | 
Outer's Book—Recreation - 250 -- - - - - 300 9. Love Nature and ite denizens and bee — 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 - - - - - - 3.50 | gentieman. i 
i 
If you are already % subscriber to the magasine | 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from Sigmed ...cceccccccccccess Cccccccccccccccsccccce covcccccceee eeeeere i 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention 
that fact. DRI oo cctccesvcssscrersesvessccenecsecsccesenescucusacnbatere ! 








